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RECENT ESSAYS 


KTBODUCnOJI 

Whex first Tve fi[nd the word “ Essay ” in Englicli it was 
used, as the Oxford Dictionary tcUs ns, to imply a certain 
want of finish, whereas now it is used “ of a composition 
more or less elaborate in style though limited in range " 
The essential characteristics of an essay, as c\cr\Ja\ 
opinion conceives them, are that^it is short, tint it is in 
uprose, and that it deals more or less completely wiUi a 
subject or with a definite part of a subject But this 
conventional definition, though useful till it breaks down, 
must not bo pressed closely The name of Charles Lamb 
will suggest that we must not speak of completeness of 
treatment as m any way essential Locke wrote a wcU- 
Imown "Tlssay cbheeming Humane Understandmg ” wh’ch 
would certainly not square with the popular conception. 
And, as all the world knows. Pope’s “ Essay on Man ” i« 
m verse Prize essays at the Universities often appear as 
substantial volumes and of the nature of ordinary treatises 
in regard to content, though the scope is supposed to bo 
confined On the other hand, if the student is fortunate 
enough to possess a copy of Mark Pattison’s E'says, and 
will turn to that on “ Tendencies of Religious Thought in 
England, ICSS-1750,” he will find a very con«>u]crablo 
history of a very important subject, undeniably in csray 
form. Indeed it would seem to bo that if we are to lav 
down any hard-and-fast rules, wo must refuse tlie title 
where it has often been given and apply it where it has not 
been applied by the author. Pcrhajis it is bet^'er to 'ay 
with Bacon, as the lexicographer does, that the verd is 
late but the tlung is ancient. We may, bouLicr, certamh 
B 
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dispense ndtli any notion of incompleteness or “ want of 
finish ” as connected with the essay. It is usually polished 
with the utmost cate, and any -wandenng thoughts and 
disjointed phrases are, we may be sure, evidences of the 
art which conceals its own existence, 

Yhe pithy treatment of a defined subject, call it by 
what name we will, must necessarily be as old as literature, 
and it would be possible to trace the existence of such 
essays in the English literature, of the. 

But the most famous example, indeed the first to wMA 
the word is applied, is that connected with the illustrious 
:namo^iJSjacon;-4tndLhe,probablj:_obtamed-the_idea~not 
so much from.any previous .attempts of a similar Jond in 
English_,as-Jb:om Jbhe _well-knoTO^ ^says _of„the JErench- 
man. Montaig ne. Bacon’s weighty and pregnant style, to 
which perhaps sufficient justice has hardly been done by 
those who treat of the history of Enghsh prose, rendered 
him a master of the art which is necessary for such com- 
poarions- To Bacon seems to be due the tradltdon of 
condensed and pointed phrase, an echo of Tacitus to some 
extent, which has never been entirely lost sight of by 
later authors; it may fairly be said that while the more 
florid efforts of decorative writera will always attract, the 
terse and finished English of those who follow simpler 
and bolder models will in the end carry the day. The 
student will find in the prose of Dr. Garnett an excellent 
example of this heautiful and effective restraint. 

The grqwt^of the essay in English can be^cl^rly.seen 
’-’m_the„seventeenth. century. We have the "Descriptions 
of .Characters ” ; we-have-FulIer and SirJThomas Browne ; 
we_haT8-some of -the prose work of lElton. and. Cowley; 
and jveJiaveJ^e powerful, reasoned prose . of JDiyden. It 
was, indeed, Iliyden”wTio~ may be considered as the fore- 
xuimer of the ei^teenth-century essayists, and it must at 
once be said that few of them equalled him. The writings 
of Sir William Tem ple, which make dreary reading after 
Dxyden however, have been considered to form a link 
with the age of Anne. 

The essay now attains great importance, aided as it is 
by the foundation of the periodical press in its modem 
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form. It has not always been easy to distirguish c'sivs 
from pamphlets, and hence it is difficult to cs?ign the proper 
rank to Defoe But it is clear that there was a largo and 
ever-widening circle of people who wished to read something 
at once fairly hght and instructive Wc must not judge 
past ages by our own. To us even the e-says which 
appear in the Taller, the Speciator and the Guardian of.on 
seem heavy and commonplace. They deal wath r. world 
long gone by, and they appeal to sentiments and opinions 
and modes of thought and modes of study with irhicli we 
are unfamiliar Set a young clergyman of to-day to read 
South’s sermons or Samuel Qarke on the Bcins and 
Attributes of God, and he wall find it far from n light task , 
yet this sort of readmg was what the di^ine of the early 
eighteenth century dcbghtcd m — ^that is to "^ay, if he read 
at all- The Spectator was a welcome guest m the country 
house and the ncarage when there were very few boolvs, 
no novels, and no newspapers to vary the monotony of life. 
Can we wonder that it was read wath cagcme.'is and woni 
to tatters by bemg lent to a large number of neighbours * 
There is a brightness, almost, it has been sa’d, a 
dramatio-touchf-about' the essays of 'Steele and Ad b.eon 
which is wantmg m tiiose of the men who followed tlmtu 
The ponderous foot of Dr-J^ohnson trod he ivily, an i ins 
Bamblcr and Idler repose on the dusty shelve.-} of o’d 
libraries, consulted occasionally by the curious ard then 
hastily replaced Still, they pleased the qii’ct, thovLiitful 
men of their day, who liked the direct homily and ih'* 
strong and sensible if somewhat gloomy mor3li‘y a.hich 
they preached Goldsmith was a far finer writer than 
his friend, as ho showed in his “Citiacn of tl e Uorll," 
and when we reach Hume wc arc ven- near to our o.an 
way of thmking HisTatcr essays, as Sir James TitoTamn? 
Stephen, himself one of the most powerful and sjjc- '.ne 
essayists of the Victorian era, says " pre.p'riect aioJcIs 
of quiet, vigorous and yet graceful conmo-r.’o i, n« fell 
of "thought as any writings need lo be, yet never ran x’rh 
compressed as to impose needless labour on the rf'Ci^r 
As to their intclleelual mints, it is a’rro't n.T'-'rlTi e * 
to praise them They arc the most curn’ete, tl c me*-* 
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/ powerful, and, in essentials, though, not always in language, 
I the most accurate pieces of mental workmanship which 
the last century produced in Scotland.’ They contain the 
germ of all the most active and fruitful speculations of our 
own day , it is curious, in reading them over, to see how 
very httle subsequent speculation has added to a great part 
' of what Hume wrote.” This is high but not undeserved 
praise. A student going to the wilds for a long vacation 
could not better employ the tedium of vacant hours than 
in reading these able and suggestive papers K he will 
also take with him the Horos Sabbaticce of the writer 
just mentioned, he will see certain resemblances between 
the mind of the critic and that of the famous Scottish 
philosopher. 

The ear lyjiineteenth century, with its countless oppor- 
tunities m the way of periodical literature, s aw an enormo us 
stimulus given to the wnt mg of essay s. The demand was 
great, and the supply was various in quahty; most of it 
has long been forgotten. Of the vast number of essays 
by which Southe y so honourably and labonously made his 
daily bread, not one is now read through, though his style 
was easy and he bore the weight of considerable learmng 
without much apparent effort. What influence he had 
was confined to his contemporaries. L eigh Hunt is still 
read. It is hard to say why, for his was a second-rate, 
commonplace mind; his personal association with greater 
men seems to have given bi-m a higher valuation than he 
deserved. One thing is clear, and that is that the^public 
taste changed,' ^dr as we think, improved very rapidly. 
The rise into prominence of the novel, the great hterary 
feature of the first half of the nmeteenth century, had its 
natural effect. The readmg world no longer wished for 
dull common-sense or complacent piety, and it was begin- 
ning to think that there were perhaps after all some thmgs 
that wanted altermg in what had hitherto been regarded 
by the average Englishman as the best possible of worlds. 
The burning resolve to throw oneself into one's book such 
as Charlotte Bronte showed in Jane Eyre; the humour 
and pathos of everyday life as it was portrayed in the vast 
gallery of Dickens ; the dramatic possibihties of other times 
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as revealed by Uio artistic sldll of Scott, and h-rr rf 
Thackeray; the intense emotional feeling T-hich rras fn- 
the first time since the seventeenth century b'^ginnirs to 
be expressed by the poets; and the thnll of d^vo*ion rnn 
call to greater personal sicnfice xvhich cln.-aclcne'xi t! e 
varions religious movements of tho time, all had tb''ir 
infiucnce on tho essay. 

The essayi^ were noy_natnraUy conn'^ted Tr.th certain 
peno^cals,'and their articles more often tlian not Icok the 
form of reviews of books, though it need liardly be «?tat''d 
that, when once they got started, the book v-iueh ‘■•'rved 
for a text was sometimes forgotten. In-tli>' 
jRcricu7_wrote_Jefirey, its founder and for many jcar« it' 
c5itor ...S,vdneY Smith, and Lord Brongl -'•n. A far nio-o 
celebrated contributor was JIacanlav, v.iio^e stvle ba* bis n 
tho battle-ground of critics for nearly a century. \Ve are 
apt when we criticise him to forget what lie rcntly dal 
llacaulay's great achievement — very rcmarl.abk* o**" in 
his day — ^was that of teaching and glorifyinc: tiie V. ii.g 
dootiino of politics to his fcllow-citiccns litre, ream, 
we must remember that he wrote for nn age that i? j - • 
and dead, and it is quite useless to conde’'in him 
ho fails to convince us But as a pop dar " 

measured by the number of Ins reader*, tho p'f''i<-jrc lint 
he gave them and the extent of his indu'-nco, r'V'''iidn/ 
stands unrivalled. Uis blows seem to us unn'x" -.r.L 
hard, especially when wc compare then u-'th t’ e n'l'e 
delicate thrusts of John Stuart Mill, and hn p.'t ar h,p 
and unconscious d’shoncsty are often tf-'r-.b'y <>' rn- 
But wo in our day have become more infufTo-ent r^d in. -e 
polite. We are uncertain about so many th n;;- ard 1 •'<' 

we feel that our opponents may be mo-e than I'a7 ' '"t 
The early Victo’-iuns had none of this «:p’rit J : r v n <. 
it has been said, to win the wo-la fc’- Cnr,--! fr' t* (. V»*l , 
for the Cnarter, or for High Tory.=’n. and 
merciless We find this spirit in tho Bd'nbii'eh IV i ^ r-, 
and we find it in the Q.iartcrly llor;' c-j in (»5’T :d " i 
Croker ard even in Sco't We '’'o fir i i‘ r-* t* " 
boisterous Tones nho «iipp'd nath Jc hn V, * o 

made iJ'sHwai 5 r so f"!!' ’5. A" 1 i < a.-' 
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publications represented also the men for "whom they were 
•written, and hence oiSered a firm and sometimes a ferocious 
opposition to things they could not understand, whether 
it was the railway train or the Romantic Movement. 

ChadesJLamb, who ■wrote chiefly for the London Magazine, 
was an es3a3nst of a very different stamp. He is distin- 
guished at once by a singnlar and ch aracteristi c sty le which 
no one has been able to iSfate, by a keen criHeal faculty, 
and by a humorous imagination which bids fair to keep 
his fame green for aU time. Added to this, we have a 
charming personality, revealed in his letters and often 
reflected in his essays, which mdeed forms the secret of 
their marvellous attractiveness. What is less often noticed 
is a certain reserve of power which gives a kindly yet 
immistakable authority to whatever he has to say. His 
contemporary, Williain-Hazlitt, was also an essayist of 
high quahties, and, if he has not so delightful and good- 
tempered a personality to diq)lay, is_a_^e.critic-and a 
man of .mteresting if unfortunate Iffe. With him, though 
on a stiii lower 'plane, compaf5’~ Godwin , whose position 
as father-in-law to Shelley has draggedmto prominence the 
squalid details of a not over-wortiby life. We can only, 
when we think over Hazlitt and Godwin, ask ourselves 
whether, had our circumstances been the same, we should 
have come out of the trial as well as they did. 

Two other men also of this time stand out from the crowd 
of essay ■writers, if one can be called an essayist at all. 
They differed profoundly from each other, and yet each 
had a marked influence on the prose ■writers who followed. 
De Q uincey, a poor, fltunsy, clinging creature in actual 
life, was the master of an extraordinarily fl orid sty lejrhich 
has always been described. as distinctly l^_o^in„quah'fy. 
The Imaginary Goniersalions of Lamdor possess a deep 
interest for the student of the history of the essay; the 
standard of what was noble and severe in English prose 
could never be the same after the pubh'cation of these 
glorious dialogues as it was before they appeared. 

The power of impressing a strong and not altogether 
attractive personahiy upon the floating mass of contem- 
porary opinion was never perhaps exercised ■with greater 
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effect than it was by Carlyle It was by his crtraord'r* 
aniy personal appeal that he caught and kept tkc enr ol 
his fellow-men Part of his success was no doubt duc to 
his doctrine, which told of the need of slrcr^th, of con- 
viction, of silence and of force. He tauglit the ruprcr.ie 
importance of duty, the shortness of the day and the 
length of the night which is to follow, the ^acrwirc's of 
work and the small consideration we ought to pno to 
shams and pleasure and our creature comforts It i=; n 
doctrine full of contradictions, but it made a fait»'rric: 
and a noble appeal to the young. It showed them a life 
of high possibihty and consecration It give dunnty to 
the commonplace. It fitted in with the \ague dream=; of 
1830 and 1848. The message was conveyed in hi-to''.''s, 
biographies and essays; and perhaps ns an ai.d 

especially where the essays take the form of review ?, 
Carlj’le is at his best His style is his own, ccccntne and 
personal to a degree We, who have got n»''d to it, con- 
sider it as lawless and often harsh. We hko b.-^t tho='« 
books, such as the Life of SferUnij, in winch it i- 
strongly marked But it is very wonderful , it am -t« 
and holds the attention, and is m itself one of tlie tn-ny 
marks of original genius in the man whose pow crful tl Ought 
it conveys 

I)ickcns.Jind-Thackeray were essayists of pT'^at po re r 
ajid_populanty,' and Ruslan occupies a very prorniu rit 
pkacc amongst the confraternity. Of Ru«kin it i- m’.Lcr 
difficult to estimate the influence, because of the cx^t:- 
gcrated form in which his doctrine was convewo*! But 
mucb-ofjiis artistic criticism will live, and h.3 nttr-ript to 
apply the higher notions of chivalry to the condit’O’j: 
modem life has undoubtedly done =omc‘inn.: tow-rd* 
EcUmg up a new ideal before the deinorr-t c ''ty o'^ c..r 
day. Wc need not stay to inquire how much tl me 
is original Wo had better noVee tl e benr'-ly of ft • r 
which characterises it. and the wonderful ixioly of tie 
language in which it is conveyed 

The writers who arc connected ^ ith the Osferd Mv\e- 
ment made a very impo^Lant contribu'iOn lo tl c 
of England as well as taking p-*!! *n a f"go<’y a* r. u*..; g 
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as any to be seen on the stage. Among them Newman 
stands supreme, and he who would know whaF'English" 
prose can be at its best must spend much tune over his 
sermons and the Apologia There are essays, too, by him of 
great mterest and beauty. The subjects of which Newman 
treats may not, exceptmg where they concern his own 
mental or religious history, have much attraction for us 
now, b^the energy, the dehqa cy and the quiet„patho3 ,of 
his B^Ie make Mm.lone .of^theT^eatest-masters-of-our 
l)SS^age^'”The same features may be traced in the work 
of Dean Church and _Thomaa_Mozley._who worthily sup- 
ported the same opimons. James Mozley had his part 
too m “ the passages of those times,” but his influence is 
due rather to the force of his powerful intellect than to 
any special graces of style. 

These men wrote because they had something to say. 
They were careless as to how they said it, but-gracejCMne 
, na^aUy^because ^eyjvere men-of..gemus. The task of 
I writing with conscious care, the elaborate choice of words, the 
■ cultivation of the art of wntmg as somethmg of great value 
for its own sake, this belongs to another school of writers 
It is a school which includes men like Pater. J o hn A ddmgton 
Symqnds, Swmbume,_Stevenson„and Sir. WalterJRaleigh. 
They were great artists, and if there is occasionally the 
sense of effort, and the echo of preparation, in their essays, 
the result may be said to justify the toil. Bagehot, a man 
of great ongmahty of mind, belongs to no such cotene, 
but his brilliance throws new light on everythmg that he 
touches. Those who wish to gain new angles of vision, 
to find what they have often vaguely thought reduced to 
a clever and pomted phrase, will gladly turn to his essays. 

Butj ndeed. almost. all_the_gieat_Sictonan-wnters.-have 
been.essayists at.som e tim e.,or-other. Amongst historians 
•v^^have Lord Acton,. Sir James_Stephen and his two 
brilhant sons, Forster, Froude, Creighton, Maine, Stubbs. 
Amongst philosophers may be mentioned Mill, ..Hamilton 
and T.-H. Green. Scholars ha^e furnished many- recruits;- 
Ma^_Pattison, .Myers, .and Jebb may serve as examples. 
Theologians number men hke Lfg htfoot^Westcott, -and 
Boyd, if we can call Boyd in any sense a theologian. 
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Ifetthevr Arnold ■was at once one of our grcatc';* 
and greatest essayists These amongst many oihcr=, tie 
difficulty IS one of selection 

At the present day the essay reigns supreme; no other 
form of hterature, with the cxcept’on perhap<» of the 
successful novel, secures so many readers We live in -in 
age of decadence so far as literary production is concerned, 
and vre have coraparatirely few original writers of any 
power or force We have hardly any pocto, 'till fever 
historians, but one or two great writers of ficlmn, no 
biographers of genius. Hence the world delights to have 
books about books, delights to read collections of 
Wo have no Shelleys and no Colendgcs now, luit wo can 
read about the real ones, and the art of avriting uit*^ rc'tingly 
about others has vell-nigh reached perfection That it i' 
so is largely due to the want of leisure on the part of tno 
reading public and the editorial skill of tho'c who conduct 
our newspapers and magarmes, coupled, of cour«e, n' Ins 
been said, with the striking absence of work' of great i.oniu«. 
It is possible that the demand for the second-biri h-s in 
some cases chocked the production of something higher; 
that a man like Richard Ganiett could have given u« more 
of what was really himself had ho not Ind to 'p^iid L*' 
time in measunng the products of other people's brimi 
seems at least possible 

The essays which make up this volume have bc‘'n cho'-'’n 
from the worlaa of present-day avritcrs of wideh d.r^nnt 
standpoint Indeed they only rcscinlde each other in (h.-, 
that their authors arc, or have been, all pnj>ular writer , 
popular 'With certain largo groups of reader' The c’ ' irc 
was, in fact, made so that the student could real e wh"; 
the mental food of the everyday man of ctlucation -a in 
England at the present lime It mii't not bo t’'o.,c:bt t’ at 
the selection is at all complctciy reprcscntat'vc, that .t 
could not possibly be. Xor mu'l it be tl oii,;bt tba: *le 
ordinary person us content with c'saas s.ich c' iho"' •■'kich 
are found here He is not , and cvide ic'' i' 'ho i « t ; 
the better education becomes m the countra , t’le cm** ~ i* 


the appreciation of the clas'ics of oar Ir.i mr:!', a"! v 
better judges are the people of what cor.'tit it- ' n a’ r 
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abiding genius Which of the writers whose essays appear 
here will join that select band, only time can show. It 
would hardly be becoming in an editor to give his opinion; 
he can only recommend students to form, and, if necessary, 
to give theirs. 

Dr. Hugh Walker’s book^ on the history of the Essay in 
England will be found useful by students and teachers 
alike. It combines careful study and enthusiasm in a 
very striking manner. 


* J. Dent & Sons. 


1 

RALPH WALDO EMERSO^’ 

Br Richaud GAKfErr 

** KoTEvronTHY also,” says Carlyle, " and serviccab’e for 
the progress of this same individual, xrilt thou find hi® 
subdivision into generations ” 

It IS indeed the fact that the course of huniiiu i'i5‘ory 
admits of being marked off into periods, from t’lcr 

average duration and the impiil«o communicited to 
by those who enter upon adolcpccnce along v>ith thin, 
may bo fitly denominated generations, c-poctaily v.trn 
their opening and closing are signahsed by grtat citf's 
which servo as historical landmark's Ko such c.*nt 
indeed, short of the Day of Judgment or a nni\ or- d dclu:. 
can serve as an absolute line of demarcation; nctliint; c"''i 
bo more certain than that hretory and iuimrn life "ro i 
perpetual Becoming; and that althougu the jtrogri^^ rf 
development is frequently so stanhng and unforci.cn 
to evoke the poet’s exclamation 

*' New endless growth Burromd' on tn ■; ' 'tf. 

Such ns wc deemed not earth could e\tr h ■w, " 

this growth IS but development, rftc’’ all The 
of historical penods with stages m the iiK"i*'-l den !>i: ’I'-rt 
of man is nevertheless too convenient to bo •'Urrf: '!if< 1, 
the vision is cleared and the grasp eirongthf’Cvi In the 
perception of a well-defined cm in Amonc'-n hi''' r^, r m- 
niencmg with the election of Andrew J-ck nu to :!.e 
Presidency in IS2S and closing v,i;h the dt n’ < ^ Al - 
Lincoln m IS65, a penod exactly cerre -po^jdr v./’t o'-'- 
in Engli«h hwtorj* measured from the dcat^’ of L•^rd Liii -• 
pool, the typical representative of a Inco e p*’!;'-'”’ 
in the former year, to that of I^rd I’aln.er tC” t 

n 
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Buch representative, in the latter. The epoch thus bounded 
almost precisely corresponds to the productive period of 
the two great men who, more than any of their contem- 
poraries, have stood in the conscious attitude of teachers 
of their age With such men as Teimyson and Brownmg, 
vast as their influence has been, the primary impulse has 
not been didactic, but artistic; Herbert Spencer, George 
Eliot, Alatthew Arnold, and others, have been chiefly 
operative upon the succeedmg generation; Mill and the 
elder bTewman rather address special classes than the people 
at large; and Ruskm and IQngsIey would have willingly 
admitted that, however eloquent the expression of their 
teaching, its origmality mainly consisted in the application 
of Carlyle’s ideas to subjects beyond Carlyle’s range. 
Carlyle and Emerson, therefore, stand forth like Goethe 
and Schiller as the Dioscuri of their penod ; the two men 
to whom beyond others its better minds looked for guidance, 
and who had the largest share in formmg the mmds from 
which the succeeding generation was to take its com- 
plexion Faults and errors th^ had; but on the whole 
it may be said that nations have rarely been more fortunate 
in their instructors than the two great English-speaking 
peoples duimg the age of Carlyle and Emerson. Of Carlyle 
this IS not the place to speak further; but writing on 
Emerson, it will be necessary to exhibit what we conceive 
to have been the special value of his teachmg; and to 
attempt some description of the man himself in vindication 
of the high place claimed for hun. 

It has been said of some great man of marked originality 
that his was the sole voice among many echoes. This 
cannot be said of Emerson’s; his age was by no means 
deficient in original voices. But it may be said with 
truth to have been the chief vocal utterance in an age of 
authorship. It is a tnte remark that many of the men 
of thought whose ideas have most influenced the world 
have shown httle inclination for literary composition. 
The president of a London freethinkmg club in Gold- 
smith’s time supposed himself to be in possession of the 
works of Socrates, no less than those of TuUy and Cicero, 
but no other trace of their existence has come to light. 
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Had Emerson bved in any age bafc his own it is doi;i>tfrl 
whether, any more than Socrates, he would Lave t:gnrc.. 
as an author. “I write,” ho tells Carhio, “with \er, 
little system, and, as far as regards con»po':'ljr>n, wi;t> 
most fragmentary result — ^paragraphs incm’prch'’i’“jl'’'‘, 
each sentence an infinitely repellent particle ” Wc rSc 
hear of his going forth into the woods to hunt a tho'Tht -.s 
a boy might hunt a butterfly, except tint the thoin’ t 
had flown with him from home, and that hi« Im^iners wr* 
not BO much to capture it as to matenah^e it and ml e 
it tangible. This peculiarity serves to c!i5=ify 
among the ancient sages, men hko Socrate- and Biiddl'*’, 
whose instructions were not merely ora! hut unn'etlicvi'cil 
and unsystematic; who spoke as the ca'-ml oiue-gcncy of 
the day dictated, and left their observation's to be col>ccto-i 
by their disciples. An excellent plan in •so far as it ir.-un" 
tho endowment of the sage’s word with Ira own indivi'L. 
ahty; exceptionable when a doubt an«c‘s whether 
utterance belongs to the master or the di'-ip'o, ar.d sn 
the case of diametrically opposite version.", win tin r i* ' 

has been represented more truly by the prf'«e of Xcroi 
or the poetiy of Plato. We in.ay bo thankinl tin* tLe 
spirit of Emerson’s age, and the exigencies of lu" Onu 
affairs, irresistibly iiupollod him to write; iievcrtheie" ti’c 
fact remains that with him 5lan Thinking i? not "o :"T’eh 
Man Writing as Man Speaking, and tint nltho uh t; >■» 
omnipotent machinery of the modem ••ocnl sv^t* ni car'*!'* 
him too, and forced him into line w ith the n t w<' ! ave in 
him a nearer approach to the voire, ap-rt fn'm the ih"- 
turbing and modifying effect of literrry coinpo-.ticn. than 
in any other eminent modem thinker n’l" .''t'n.’h r”- 
of the most weighty criticism*! npem Emcr'.'r, "o 1 rx 
he IS regarded merely as an author — hi" want of eo*.’ 
and consequent want of logic Had he d ti 

establish a philosophical system, th." wc”hl Lmc \ i 
fatal. But such an undertalurg !■! of all ihri fn-t ^ • 
from his thoughts Ho docs not ••cek to <U.rrn-trit" : nr 
announces, Idc.’is have come to him winch, r< ' y ly 
the inward light, nppeer import.'int and j 
bnngs these forwara to be terted by t’ e brht rf e'i.r 
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men. He does not seek to connect these ideas together, 
except in so far as thdr common physiognomy bespeaks 
their common parentage. Nor does he seek to fortify 
them by reasoning, or subject them to any test save the 
faculty by •which the ■unprejudiced soul discerns good from 
etTl. If his jewel will scratch glass, it is sufficiently 
evinced a diamond 

It follows that although Emerson did not write most 
frequently or best in verse, he is, as regards the general 
constitution of the intellect, rather to be classed with poets 
than ■with philosophers. Poetry cannot indeed dispense 
■with the accurate observation of nature and mankind, 
but poetic genius essentially depends on intuition and 
inspiration There is no grilf between the philosopher 
and the poet; some of the greatest of poets have also 
been among 'the most powerfiil of reasoners; but their 
claim to poetical rank would not have been impaired if 
their ratiocination had been ever so illogical. Similarly, 
a great thinker may have no more taste for poetry than 
was vouchsafed -to Darwin or the elder Mill ■without any 
impeachment of his power of intellect. The two spheres 
of action are fundamentally distmct, though the -very 
highest geniuses, such as Shakespeare and Goethe, have 
sometimes almost succeeded in maldng them appear as 
one. To determine to which of them a man actually 
belongs, we must look beyond the externalities of literary 
form, and inquire whether he obtains his ideas by in'tuition, 
or by observation and reflection. No mind ■will be either 
entirely intmtive or entirely reflective, but there ■will 
■usually be a decided incbnation "10 one or other of the 
processes; and in the comparatively few cases in which 
thoughts and feelings seem ■to come ■to it unconsciously, as 
leaves to a tree, we may consider ■that we have a poet, 
though perhaps not a •writer of poetry. If indeed the man 
wntes at all, he ■will very probably ■write prose, but this 
prose win be impregnated 'with poetic quahty. From this 
pomt of ■view we are able ■to set Emerson much higher 
than if we regarded him simply as a teacher. He is greater 
as the American Wordsworth than the American Carlyle. 
We shall tmderstand his position best by comparing him 
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■sriih other men ot genius Trho are poets too, bat not f:c- 
eminently so. In beauty of language and po'a er of iraa:: na- 
tion, John Heniy Newman and James jiartinrau, thoj..h 
they hare wntten little in verse, yield to few poets Ii”: 
throughout all their ’snitmgs the didactic impulse j« plairir 
the preponderating one, their poetry merely auailnry an'i 
ornamental; hence they are not reckoned rmorg p >'t-. 
With Emerson the case is reversed : the rcve.ater b lir.'*. 
in him, the reasoncr second ; oral speech is his mo=t C'^n* 
genial form of espression, and he submits to rppc'r in 
print because the circumstances of his ago render prat 
the most effectual medium for the dis^cmmatfon of hi.« 
thought It will be observed that whenever pc'"!!/" 1 e 
resorts to the medium of oration or lecture; it may be 
further remarked that his essays, often origin-' lly dc’ivi.rt'd 
as lectures, are very like his discourses, and h;« drcojtr''-- 
very like his essays. In neither, so far as rrc>r'!» the 
literary form of the entire composition, distmcui'bed from 
the force and felicity of individual scrjtcn''e«, cm be b*' 
considered as a classic model. Tlie ersay nc-cd not !>'' too 
severely logical, yet a just conception of its nat’ire reoi.-re* 
a more harmonious proportion and more Fynir:''t*.r-'! 
construction, as well as a more con'Tstent ard inti'jbg- "l 
direction towards a smgle dcfinito end, than we us ; !ly 
find m Emerson The orator is less c.a-^y to cnt'cls^ t’-'n 
the essayist, for oratory involves an element of p'r r 'i-il 
magnetism which resists all critical anah-'*- Hi. 
postenty frequently reverses (or ratb<'r seeme to r<’nr.% 
for the decision upon a speech mulihttd of " i 

action cannot be really conclusive) the '.rniiftc of m, 
temporanes upon oratory. “ \Miat will o ir d-"--'''*! 't' 
thmk of the rarlimicnt.nrT oratory of o .r .-iga " ” r ' i a 
contemporary of Burke's, **whcn they rre tohi fh-t n 
his own time this man was accounted r.e.tLer tl " i.’'-* rir 
the second nor oven the third speaker* " Tr.*". ^rT ■! to 
the tribunal of the library, Burke’s o-rrery b> "" **' the 

palm from Titt and Fov and Si.<'ndan: yit, w« 

bad heard the living vo’co-? of tlic"i a”, i* ^ o .U b-' u" 
for us to chellcnge the cont/'mr-o'T.ry %cn-i .'t We c-; 
say, with the Io\ cr m Goeth*', that the we'd pnrt^i rr.p--.i~ 
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dull and sonllessj but it certainly wants much which 
conduced to the eflBlcacy of the word spoken : 

“ Ach l vne traung aieht in Lettom, 

Schwarz auf weiss, das Lied mich an. 

Das aus demem Mund vergOttem 
. Das em Heiz zcrreissen kann ' ” 

Emerson’s orations are no less delightful and profitable 
reading than his essays, so long as they can be treated as 
his essays were intended to be treated when they came 
into prmt; that is, read deliberately, with travelhngs 
backward when needed, and frequent pauses of thought. 
But if we consider them as discourses to be listened to, 
we shall find some difficulty in reconciling their populanty 
and influence with their apparent disconnectedness, and 
some reason to apprehend that, occasional flashes of 
epigram excepted, they must speedily have passed from 
the minds of the hearers. The apparent defect was 
probably remedied in dehvery by the magnetic power of 
the speaker; not that sort of power which “wields at 
win the fierce democracy,” but that which convinces the 
hearer that he is listening to a message from a region not 
as yet accessible to himself. The impassioned orator 
usually provokes the suspicion that he is speakmg from 
a biirf. Not so Emerson : above all other speakers, he 
inspires the confidence that he declares a thmg to be, not 
because he wishes, but because he perceives it to be so. 
His quiet, unpretending, but perfectly unembarrassed 
manner, as of a man with a message which he simply 
delivers and goes away, must have greatly aided to supply 
the absence of vigorous reasoning and skilful oratorical 
construction. We could not expect a spirit commissioned 
to teach us to condescend to such methods ; and Emerson’s 
discourse, whether m oration or essay, though by no 
means deficient in human feelmg or of the “ blessed Glen- 
doveer ” order, frequently does sound like that of a being 
from another sphere, amply because he derived hds ideas 
from a higher world; as must always be the case with 
the man of spiritual, not of course with the man of prac- 
tical genius. It matters nothing whether this is really so. 
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or whether what wears the aspect of imparted r3vc’'><''D'i 
is hut a fortifying of the natural cv'o, q jaUfanng it to 
a httle deeper than neighbounng eyes into tilings rroniid 
In either case the person so cndoucd stands a df'gr-’e 
nearer to the essential truth of things than hiS fcMi’ ; 
and the consciousness of the fact, transpiring thro^’gh hj* 
personality, gives him a weight which might other.' 1=3 
seem inesphcable Nothing can be more surrn? rg ihn 
the deference with which the learned and intelligent co i- 
temporanes of the humble and obscure Spinora rceort to 
his judgment before he has so much as uritlen a f>of>h 
fdiis estimate of Emerson as an Amcitcan Wo’-chivorth. 
one who, like Wordsworth, not merely cnfon;<d but 
practically demonstrated the proposition that 

“ One impulsQ from a vctiil t. ood 
Mar teach you mors o' raia, 

Of moral omrand o' pood, 

Tlian all tl o sage* esn,” 

is controverted by many who can see in him roti'ing b it 
a polisher and stnnger of cpigrammat ’C rayin'*^ It i- 
impossible to argue with any who cannot roro r"' ♦ t' >' 
deep vitality of “ Nature,” of the two ser.es of cs-at' ilr t 
published, and of most of the early ore U* ns and d"- 
courses; but it may bo conceded that Emcaron's fiiun' "r 
of inspiration was no more perennial than Won!' \ivfi 
and that in his later years it was mainly L's c.fi of ep • 
grammatic statement that enabled him to avo.d bu'h t »» 
Scylla and the Chan'bdis of men of genin', who-" f. u"* of 
inspiration has run low In some such c'"’’, *’ eh 
Wordsworth’s, the author simply goes on r'a^lechr. 1. *'i 
less and less geniality at every '^ucccs''ne clTi.rt la 
others, such as Browning’", he cseepcs iraniiy by v. '' • 
exaggeration of Lis chaaectcrisiic manTV'r,'’r‘' Nc 
of these remarks applies to Emor=cn • b" do-" » *, '»i 
ceasing to be ongmal, become m'lp.'l, no' can be »* 1 
that ho IS any more mannered at the last rt i’ ’ t " ' 
Tins IS a clear proof that hi" pccnl ar *y of » 'ti * * 
mannerism but manner; tba*^ cr*’=cque 't’y l<' i* t ' -a 
artificial wntcr, and that s'”ee the t-c'tr'C''* cf 1 . 
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as h© has chosen to treat them admits of no compromise 
between nature and rhetoric, he has the especial distinction 
of simphcity where simplicity is difficult and rare. That 
such is the case will appear from an examination of his 
earlier and more truly prophetic writings. 

Of these, the first in importance as m tune is the tract 
“ Nature,” commenced in 1833, rewritten, completed, and 
published in 1836. Of all Emerson’s wntm^ this is the 
most individual, and the most adapted for a general 
introduction to his ideas. These ideas are not in fact 
peculiar to him; and yet the little hook is one of the 
most ongmal ever written, and one of those most likely 
to eSect an intellectual revolution in the mind capable of 
apprehending it. The reason is mainly the intense vitality 
of the manner, and the translation of abstract arguments 
into concrete shapes of witchery and beauty. It contains 
scarcely a sentence that is not beautiful — ^not with the 
cold beauty of art, but with the radiance and warmth of 
feehng. Its dominant note is rapture, hke the joy of one 
who has found an enchanted realm, or who has convinced 
himself that old stories deemed too beautiful to be true 
are true mdeed Yet it is exempt from extravagance, 
the splendour of the language is chastened by taste, and 
the gladness and significance of the author’s aimotmce- 
ments would justify an even more ardent enthusiasm. 
They may be briefly summed up as the statements that 
Nature is not mechanical but vital; that the Universe is 
not dead but ahve; that God is not remote but omni- 
present There was of course no novelty in these assertions, 
nor can Emerson bring them by a hah’s-breadth nearer 
demonstration than they have always been. He amply 
restates them in a maimer entirely his own, and with a 
charm not perhaps surpassing that with which others had 
previously mvested them, but peculiar and dissimilar. 
Everything really Emersonian in Emerson’s teaching may 
be said to spring out of this little book : so copious, how- 
ever, were the corollaries deducible from principles appar- 
ently so simple, that the flowers veiled the tree; and 
precious as the tract is, as the first and purest draught of 
the new wine, it is not the most practically efficient of his 
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works, and might have missed its aim if it had not be«n 
reinforced by a number of ausfliary compo-itir-ns. soire 
produced under circumstances which could not fail to 
provoke -wide discussion and consequent notoriety. Ti.e 
principles unfolded m “Nature” might prolnbfy have 
passed with civil acquiescence if Emerson lird been content 
•with the more statement, but he insisted on cr-rn.ng 
them logically out, and this could not be done vjlhont 
unsettlmg every school of thought at the time prevalent 
in Ajtnerica. The Divine omnipresence, for cvninplo, v>.v 
admitted in words by aU except matcmli«ts rnd rnti- 
theists; but if, as Emerson maintamed, this involved the 
conception of the Universe as a Divine incamafon. Ihv-: 
in its turn involved an optimistic view of the uiiivc'-''! 
scheme totally meonsistent "with the C-.hnn.ein etill 
dominant in American theology. If all cxi’^t^'oce n 
Divine emanation, no part of it couM be more a-ierr^l tb'ti 
another part — which at once abolished tuc mv^tic s.^nf' 
cance of religious ceremonies so dear to the IIp.'-copvh'in<5' 
while the immediate contact of the uni\cr=e wnth the 
Deity was no less incompatible with the miraeulou'? inter 
fcrences on -which Unitananism rcpo':cd its faith. Such 
were some of the most important negative rc-iiItN of rn,cr> 
son’s doctrines; in their positive a'^pect. In a*-- rti”'* 
the identity of natural and spiritual la^vs, thc\ in% r'-^i t’ c 
former ■mth the reverence hitherto accorded ool_\ to the 
latter, and restored to a nicchnnicol rnd pn«.ic sc'C'cty 
the piety with which men in the infancy of liMory had 
contemplated the forces of Nature Sub'^’anii dly, tverp*. 
for tho absence of any defimto relation to Ut^rir/ a"*., 
Emerson’s nii‘^«ion was very siniihr to '’-th r , 

but by natural temperament nr.d fctu-l «-,t ii* b** 
wanted the thousand links which bound ••o 

the past, and eventually made tho 'omctir'c in-in 'or iJ p 
patron of a return towards the Middle .\ri'' r"!*" 

had no •vn'sli to rerres*!, and. rlmo'-l r’ou'* ni. i- r th’it i-rr 
who have reachctl an advanced •"gc, I ro *e‘v, 

of reaction tliroughout the ■whole cf iit« e-’-i-'r, lie 
reason may be that Ins senipa’oi « fr"^!. 

concessions to the conservative e-ct o’ jh; ! -d b 't 
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liim nothing to retract or atone for. He seems to have 
started on his journey through life with his conservatism 
and liberalism ready made up, tailing with him just as 
much of each as he wanted. This is especially manifest 
in the discourse " The Conservative ” (1841), in which he 
deliberately weighs conservative against progressive ten- 
dencies, impersonates each in an imagmary mterlocutor, 
and endeavours to display their respective justidcation 
and shortcomings. Nothing can be more rigidly equitable 
or more thoroughly sane than his estimate; and as the 
issues between conservatism and reform have broadened 
and deepened, time has only added to its value. It is a 
perfect manu^ for thoughtful citizens desirous of under- 
standing the questions that underlie parly issues, and is 
especiaUy to be commended to yonng and generous minds, 
liable to misguidance in proportion to their generosity. 

This celebrated discourse is one of a group including 
one still more celebrated— the address to the graduating 
class of Divinity College, Cambridge, pubhshed as **The 
Christian Teacher'' (1838). This, says Sir. Cabot, seems 
to have been struck off at a heat, which perhaps accounts 
for its nearer approach than any of Emerson’s other 
addresses to the standard of what is usually recognised 
as eloquence. Eloquent in a sense Emerson usually was, 
but here is something which could transport a fit audience 
with enthusiasm. It also possessed the power of awakening 
the keenest antagonism ; but censure has long since died 
away, and nothing that Emerson wrote has been more 
thoroughly adopted into the creed of those with whom 
erfremal observances and material s 3 nnboIs find no place. 
Equally epoch-making in a different way was the oration 
on “ Sfan Thinking,” or “ lha American Scholar ” (1837), 
entitled by Dr. Holmes “our intelleotual declaration of 
independence,” and of which Mr. Lowell says, “ We were 
socially and intellectually moored to English thought till 
Emerson cut the cable and gave us a chance at the dangers 
and glories of blue water.” 2h these three great discourses, 
and in a less measure in “The Transcendentalist ” and 
“ Man the Reformer ” (both in 1841), America may boast 
of possessing works of the first class, which could have 
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been produced in no other connin', and vrlrch — o'.ca 
though, in Emerson’s own phrase, wider circle* ‘^hou’d 
come to be drawn around them — will remain pcrmai ent 
landmarks m intellectual history 
These discourses may be regarded as liime'-son’s pub’ic 
proclamations of his opimons; but he j-s prohihly mere 
generally known and more mtimatcly bcloi cd by tl o tii o 
unobtrusive volumes of Essays or.gmally profecod for 
England by Carlyle Most of these indeed v.crc or.rai ■'Ih 
dehvered as lectures, but to small audiences, end viiii 
little challenge to pubho attention It may be doubt vl 
whether they would have succeeded as lectures but fo- 
the personal magnetism of the speaker, but tber ver 
defects aid them inth the reader, who, once fapciint'-d b\ 
their beauty of plirase and depth of spintu-’l ii^irKt, 
imbibes their spirit all tbo more fully for bus cc-u-.lfw 
effort to mend their deficient logic nith his o«n I.d ■ 
Love in Dante’s sonnet, Emerson enters into nd bVnd 
with the reader, and Ins influence will often bo fouiia 
most potent where it is least aclmou lodged. I>ch of 
the twenty may be regarded as a fuller u orkmg-o it c f 
some subject merely hmted at m “Nature” — s*a*uf‘', rs 
it were, for mehes left vacant m the original cd.‘'cc T: o 
most important and pregnant with thought arc “ Historu 
where the same claim is preferred for history as for t’-o 
material world, that it is not dead but rlivc, ’ bf’d- 
rehance,” a most vigorous as'^crt.on of a truth wb h 
Emerson was apt to carry to extreruos — tl.e maje ty c' 
the individual soul; “Compensation," au fxpoMtu>n n' 
the Umverso as the incarnation of unerring tmlh a* d 
absolute justice ; " Love,” full of bcautv ana ran' nrc. a o’ 
almost dulling to the young by its a.--''''' m cl v.}. _ 
nevertheless true — that even love in it* l.ui i-n ro: ib.-.* * 
onlj’ subserves ulterior cuds; ” Circ’cs,” tbc df’nor.'*~- 1 i 
that this circumstance is in no way p^ui.T to 
that there can bo nothing uUini'’to, final, o- i un ! ? lo 

ulterior purpose, nothing arouiid wlwch. in • a 

Iihrasc, you cannot drav, a cire’e “'lie 
prose hjmn dedicated to an ab'oaito’v ‘p r.tn'J. r^’"n a. 
“The root,” a edebratian of po^tro as co esttr' vo •. -ta 
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imagination, and in the highest sense -with Reason also; 
“Expenence” and “Character,” valuable essays, but 
evincmg that the poetical impulse was becoming spent, 
and that Emerson’s mind was more and more tending to 
questions of conduct. The least satisfactory of the essays 
is that on “ Art,” where he is only great on the negative 
side, Art’s inevitable limitations The aesthetical faculty 
which contemplates beauty under the restraints of Eorm 
was evidently weak in him. 

“Representative Men,” Emerson’s next work of im- 
portance (dehvered as lectures in 1845, published in 1850), 
shows that his parachute was descending , but he makes a 
highly successful compromise by taking up onginal ideas 
as reflected m the actions and thoughts of great typical 
men, one remove only from originality of exposition on his 
own part. The treatment is necessarily so partial as to 
exercise a distorting influence on his representation of the 
men themselves. Napoleon, for example, may have been 
from a certain point of view the hero of the middle class, 
as Emerson chooses to consider him; but he was much 
besides, which cannot even be hinted at in a short lecture. 
The representation of such a hero, nevertheless, whether 
the character precisely fitted Napoleon or not, is highly 
sprnted and suggestive ; and the same may be said of the 
other lectures. That on Shakespeare is the least Batisf 3 dng, 
the consummate art which is half Shakespeare’s greatness 
makmg httle appeal to Emerson. He appears also at 
variance with himself when he speaks of Shakespeare’s 
existence as “obscure and profane,” such a healthy, 
homely, unambitious life bemg precisely what he elsew’here 
extols as a model The first lecture of the series, “ Uses of 
Great Men,” would seem to have whispered the message 
more vociferously repeated by Walt Whitman. 

Emerson was yet to write two books of worth, not 
lUumed with “ the light that never was on sea or land,” 
but valuable complements of his more characteristic work, 
and important to mankind as an indisputable proof that 
a teacher need not be distrusted in ordinary things because 
he is a mystic and a poet “ The Conduct of Life ” (1851), 
far infenor to his earher writings in inspiration, is yet one 
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of the most popular and \ridely influential of his irorks, 
because condescending more nearly to the needs and 
intelligence of the average reader. ' It is not less truly 
Emersonian, less fully impregnated rrith his unique geniu-» ; 
but the themes discussed are less interesting, and the glory 
and beauty of the diction are much subdued Without it 
ire should have been in danger of regarding Emerson loo 
exclusively as a transcendental seer, and ignoring the solid 
ground of good sense and practical sagacity from vrhich 
the waving forests of his imagery drew their nutnmnt 
It greatly promoted his fame and influence by cominc loto 
the hands of successive generations of readers who notunily 
inquired for his last book, found the author, with •furprise, 
much nearer their own mtellectual position than th'*y Ind 
been led to expect, and gradually extended the end*"-'"- 
ment which they could not avoid according to the 
to the author himself. Ri*hen the Reason ard the L'n^’cr- 
standing have agreed to legitimate the j’rcten«ions r. 
speculative thinker, these may bo con^'di-'-ed >-tnbV. 
Emerson insensibly took rank with the other An'(nc*vn 
institutions ; It seemed natural to all that, wnthout th" 
retractation or modification of a syllable on hi“ pa“t, 
Harvard should in ISCO confer her highest honour? upn 
him whose address to her Divinity School had n’^vr^-d 
such fierce opposition in 1S3S Emcrfcon’<» vicvra, br.r:: 
pure intuitions, rarely admitted of alteration in e«''ne" 
though supplement or hmitation might b'* 

found advisable The Civil War, for in't.anee, co ild r-t 
but convince him that in his zeal for the r.clejt*'ro'"r.'*-‘ 
the individual he had dangerously irapaiaJ tl'c n-vc '-r;. 
authority of government His attitude th'-o icbcut ti ' 
great contest w.as the ideal of self-«acrifl:ing pat-ifi* ‘■'i, 
in truth it might bo said of him, as of so few .vm c*' r * <. *, 
that you could not find a ^ituat’on frr bin j 1 ' r- 
pnvnte, nhose obligations he wa^ n^t crri''”} t'^ f'l’**. 
He had previously given proof of hi? in? ri'o r- f - 
nation by his “ Enchrii Trait?," ui'inly fcard^l v-i-"- " t 
visit he bed paid to England in IS-fT-i^. a to i -• 

read with equal pleasure ard profit by i -‘icn r' v'', 
and by the nation for which it wn? vT.tt*"’; v’ 
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insight, sanity, and kindliness Justify what has been said 
on occasion of another of Emerson’s writmgs : “ The 
ideolo^t judges the man of action more shrewdly and 
Justly than the man of action judges the ideologist ” This 
was the secret of Napoleon’s bitter ammosity to “ ideolo- 
gists ” : he felt instinctively that the man of ideas could 
see into him and through him, and recogmso and declare 
his place m the scheme of the universe as an astronomer 
might a planet’s He would have wished to be an mcal- 
culable, original, elemental force; and it vexed him to 
feel that he was something whose course could be mapped 
and whose constitution defined by a mere mortal like a 
Coleridge or a De Stael, who could treat him like the 
incarnate thought he was, and show him, as Emerson 
showed the banker, " that he was also a phantom walkmg 
and working amid phantoms, and that he need only ask a 
question or two beyond his daily questions to his 
solid universe proving dim and impalpable before his 
sense.” 

The later wntings of Emerson, though exhibiting few 
or no cases of mental decay, are in general repetitions, or 
at least confirmations, of what had once been announce- 
ments and discoveries. This can scarcely be otherwise, 
when the mmd’s productions are denved from its own stuff 
and substance Emerson’s contemporary, Longfellow, 
could renovate and indeed augment b^ poetical power by 
resort in his old age to Italy ; but change of environment 
brings no reinforcement of energy to the speculative 
thmker. Events, however, may come to his aid; and 
when Emerson was called before the people by a momen- 
tous mcident like the death of President Lincoln, ho rose 
fully to the height of the occamon His last verses, also, 
are among his best. We have spoken of him as primarily 
and above all things a poet; but his claim to that great 
distmction is to be sought rather in the poetical spirit 
which informs all his really inspired wntings than in the 
comparatively restricted region of rhyme and metre. It 
might have been otherwise. Many of his detached pas- 
sages are the very best things in verse yet wntten in 
Arnica, but though a maker, he is not a fashioner. The 
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artistic instinct is deficient in him ; he is ^sldom cap .h’e t f 
combining his thoughts into a harmonious vho’c ISV 
one’s expression in verse is better nhcn ho aim*? at co'i- 
veymg a single thought inth gnomic tcr'cnC'S, in th'' 
mottoes to his essays; few are more ohiourc 
ho attempts continuous composition. SomtlmiLS, as ii 
the admirable stanzas on the Bunker HiU dw!icatir,:i, 
subject has enforced the due clcarnc='s and comjjrt n 
of thought; sometimes, as in the glonous Inc* h'gip;' .'j 
“ Not from a vain or shallow thought,” 1 c gu I d 
unerringly by a divine rapture, in one nctanco nt lei t, 
“ The Rhodora,” where he is writing of bcauti , the iii 'f 
of beauty has given his Imes the symmetry a* i.c'i r® tii'^ 
sparkle of the diamond Cknild ho hai'o atv.iy. rritt'*i 
like this, he would have been supreme aniom: An''r-'''n 
poets in metre, as it is, comparison sccirs unfiir !• it'i to 
him and to them 

Wbat we haic to learn from Emerson is ch'" fiy t!>«' 
Divine immanence in the world, wnth all its coru’’ 
discovery of his, but ro-statcd by biin in the f -'‘no*' n ^ • 
suitable to Ins age, and with a cogency aud ."'t'- > ti\<'* •• 

rivalled by no contemporary If we tnid to up I 
message in a phrase, we might perhaps find lhi« iji Iv it 
famous “Beauty is truth. Truth lK..uti,” o: U wh' ” 
Keats was evidently more concerned for Bfiiit^ f* r 
Truth, Emerson held an imp-’rtnl bahrc'' l>i''e 
with him the tests of each other; wliptevir i* ri \\ 
is also beautiful, whatever is rc.illy beautiful i' lUn t- e. 
Hence his especial value to a world wh*' e f i -• n d' 5 
spints are continually setting up t% 7 >''s c' '’.tl • 1 <'ii-‘ 

which must needs be delusive, as discord- 1 1 with b '■ ‘y 
contemplated under the aspect of mont t’. . I'li'i'' t* 
mass never think of brinrmg so'”~.l and rvlit' -I 
ments to the no le.«<» infalliLtie te;?t cf cc.’fo— > tv U' ' i 
ideally beautiful standerd Hcnc" t’ '* ’ t . > i ’ , 

of all men the most pn^ctical, r'd i-r c-* - .r g ^ 

beauty should be e--poenlh prcc.jus M a to r I • • 

own, where circunistrrces must for lo-g t m f-i > r 
of the more maurhl pLoses of cim’ — * 'U Lvr i 
important is that aspect of I.is :c-ehi g t i k d'-I. v 
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the xmalterahleness of spiritual laws, the impossibihty of 
evading Truth and Fact in the long run, or of wronging 
anyone without at the same tune wronging oneself. 
B^ppy would it be for the United States if Emerson’s 
essay on “ Compensation ” in particular could be impressed 
upon the conscience, where there is any, of every political 
leader ; and interwoven with the very texture of the iriind 
of everyone who has a vote to cast at the poUs I 
The special adaptation of Emerson’s teaching to the 
needs of America is, nevertheless, far from the greatest 
obhgation under which he has laid his countrymen. His 
greatest service is to have embodied a specially American 
type of thought and feeling. It is the test of real greatness 
in a nation to be mdividual, to produce something in the 
world of intellect peculiar to itself and mdefeasibly its 
own. Such intellectual growths were indeed to be found 
in Amenca before Emerson’s time, but they were not of 
the highest class. Franklin was a great sage, but his 
wisdom was worldly wisdom. Emerson gives us, in his 
own phrase, morality on fire with emotion — ^the only 
morality which m the long run will really influence the 
heart of man. Man is, alter all, too noble a being to be 
permanently actuated by enhghtened selfishness; and 
when we compare Emerson with even so truly emment a 
character as Franklin, we see, as he saw when he compared 
Carlyle with Johnson, how great a stride forward his 
country had taken in the meantime. But he could do for 
America what Carlyle could not do for Great Bntain, for 
it was done already: he could and did create a type of 
wisdom especially national, as characteristic of the West 
as Buddha’s of the East. 
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It is of the mam new factors which have come into the 
bfe of the civilised world that I would ^eak 
The division deep and s ubt le between those who have 
fought and those who have not, concerns us m Europe far 
more than you m America; for in proportion to your 
population the number of your soldiers who actually fought 
has been small, compared with the number m any belliger- 
ent European country. And I tbink that so far as you are 
concerned the division will soon disappear, for the uron had 
not time to enter mto the souls of your soldiers. For us 
in Europe, however, this factor is very tremendous, and 
will take a long tune to wear away. La my country the, 
jts it were, professional English^ dislike to the expression \ 
lof feelmg, which strikes every American so forcibly, covers 
Wry deep hearts and highly sensitive nerves The average 
Bnton is now not at all stoHd underneath ; I think he has 
changed a great deal in this last century, owing to the town 
life which seven-tenths of our population lead. Perhaps 
only of the Briton may one still invent the picture which 
appeared m Punch in the autumn of 1914 — of the steward 
on a battleship askmg the naval lieutenant : “ Will you 
take yom bath before or after the engagement, ,sir * ” 
and only among Bntons overhear one stoker say to another 
in the heat of a sea-fight : “ Well, wot I say is — ’E ought 
to ’ave married ’er.” For all that, the Bnton feels deeply; 
and on those who have fought the expenences of the battle- 
field have had an effect which almost amounts to meta- 
morphosis There are now two breeds of British people — 
such as have been long in the danger zones, and such as 
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^ havo not; of course, into each other through the 

'many who have just smelled powder and peril, and the very 
< .few whose ima^ations are vil^nt enough to have lived 
' ;tho two lives, while only living one. 

, / In a certain epol paper called “ Tlio Balance-sheet of the 
j Soldier Workman ” I tried to come at the effect of the war ; 
but purposely pitched it in a low and sober key; and there 
'* IS a much more poignant tale of change to tell of each 
individual human being. 

Take a man who, when the war broke out (or had been 
raging perhaps a year), was living the ordinary Briton’s 
life, m factory, shop, and home. Suppose that he went 
through that deep, sharp struggle between the pull of home 
love and interests, and the pull of country (for I hope 
it will never be forgotten that five milhon Britons were 
volunteers), and came out committed to his country. That 
then he had to submit to being rattled at great speed into 
the soldier-shape which we Bntons and you Americans 
have been brought up to regard as but the half of a tee 
/'(, inan ; that then he was plunged into such a hideous hell 
of horrible danger and discomfort as this planet "Eas never 
/ seen ; came out of it ti me an d, again, went back into it time 
tli’and again; and finaUy emrarged; shattered or un spathe d;^, 

. >' ' 'with a spirit at once uplifted and enlarged, yet bruised and^l^ 

, ^ 'T.ungeayre'd for the old life of peace. Imagine such a man set * • 
hack among those who have not been driven and grfled andl^-^^^ 
, crucified. What would he feel, and how bear himself ! On 
the surface he would no doubt disguise the fact that he 
felt different from his neighbours — he would conform; hut 
something within him would ever be stirring, a sort of 
Buponority, an impatient sense that he had been through 
it and they had not; the feeling, too, that he had seen the 
bottom of thmgs, that nothing he could ever experience 
again would giye him the sensations he had had out there; 
t ^ t^at be had Uved, and there could be nothing more to it. 
,I^on’t'think'tbat wo others quite realise what it must mean 
those men, most of them under thirty, to have been 
^\^^etched to the uttermost, to have no lUusions left, and 
yet have, perhaps, forty years still to live. There is some- 
^ thmg gamed in them, but there’s something gone from 
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them The old Bastions', the old values won’t-hold, are 
there any sanctions and values -which can be made to hold * 

A kind of unreaUty must needs clmg about their hvcs 
hencefoi^h. "This is a finespun -way of puttmg it, but I 
thmk, at bottom, true 

The old professional soldier lived for his soldiermg. 

At the end of a war (however -terrible) there was left to 
him a -yigta of more wars, more of what had become to 
him thejdtimate reabty — hi s busmess m Me Eor these 
temporary soldiers of what has been not'so much a war as 
a prolonged piece of very horrible carnage, there succeeds 
Bomethmg so mild in sens ation that it simply -vTill not fill 
the void When the dish of life has lost its savour, by 
reason of violent and uttermost espenence, wherewith shall 
it be salted 1 

The American Civil Wax was very long and very dreadful, 
but it was a human and humane busmess compared to what 
Europe has just come through. There is no analogy m 
history for the present moment An old soldier of that 
Civil War, after hearmg these words, wrote me an account 
of his after-career which shows that m exceptional cases 
a life so stirring, full, and even dangerful may be hved that 
no void is felt. But one swallow does not make a summer, 
nor -will a few hundreds or even thousands of such lives 
leayen to any extent the vast Jump oihuman material used - ' 
m this war. The spiritual pomt is this : In front of a man 
in ordmary civilised existence there hovers ever that 
moment in the future when he expects to prove himself 
more of a man than he has yet proved himself. For these ^ 
soldiers of the Great Carnage the moment of probation is 
already in the past. They have proved themselvra as they 
will never have the chance to do agam, and secretly they 
know it. One talks of their powers of heroism and sacnfice 
being wanted just as much m tune of Peace, but that 
caimot really be so, because Peace tunes do not demand 
men’s hves — which is the ultimate -test — ^with every minute 
that passes No, the great moment of their existence hes 
bdiind them, young though so many of them are This 
makes them at once greater than us, yet in a way smaller, 
because they have lost the power and hope of expansion. 
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They have lived their ma^rpiece already. Human nature 
is elastic, and hope springs eternal; but a dimax oi es^en- 
ence and sensation cannot be repeated; I think these have 
reached and passed the uttermost climax ; and in Europe 
they number millions, 

This IS a venUble portent, and I am glad that in America 
wypu -will not have it to any great esstent. 
c Now how does this affect the future 1 Roughly speaking 

. it must, I think, have a diminishing effect on what I may 
call loosely — Creative jabihty. People have often said to' 
me : “ We shall have great writmgs and paintings from 
these young men when they come back.” We shall cer- 
- tainly have poignant expression of their expenences and 
suffermgs; and the best books and paintings of the war 
itself are probably yet to come. But, takmg tho.long view, 
I do not believe we shall have from them, in the end, as 
much creative art aud hterature as we should have had if 


they had not been through the war. Illusion about life, 
r f and interest in ordinary daily experience end emotion, 
which, after all, are to be the stoffL ofjtheud uturonaof-eura. 
has in a way been blunted dr destroyed for them. And 


in the other provinces of life, in industry, in trade, m affairs, 
how can we expect from men who have seen the utter 
_ \ uselessness of money or comfort or power in the last resort, 
^l‘^''^“'*the same naiye faith in these things, or the same driving 
energy towards the attammg of them that we others 


exhibit 1 


It may be cheering to assume that those who have been 
almost superhuman these last four years in one environment 
will contmne to be almost superhuman under conditioiis 
the very opposite. But, alack I it is not logical. 

'' On the other hand, I think that those who have had this 
, ' .'(great aud ra nkin g esperience will be left, for the moat part, 

I 'with a real j^MojiJEor^usfacp; aud that this will have a 
profoundly modifymg effecrirtsff social conditions. I think, 
too, that many of them will have a sort of passion for 
humaneness, which will, if you will suffer me to say so, come 
in very han^; for I have observed that the rest of us, 
through reading about hoirors, have lost the_«dge_<ff,ou^ 
gentleness, and have got into the habit of thinking that it 
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is the business of -women and childxen -fco starve, if they 
happen to be German ; of creatures to be underfed and over- 
worked if they happen to be horses; of famihes to be 
broken up if they happen to be aliens ; and that a general 
carelessness as to what suffering is necessary and what is 
not, has set in. And, queer as it may seem, I look to those 
who have been in the thick of the worst suffering the world 
» has ever seen to set us in the right path again, and to 
'correct the.-vitriohc sentiments engendered by the arm- 
" chair and the in£^ot, in time^uc^as we have been and are 
^still passmg through. A moist^ra hfe m times like these 
engenders Me ; in fact, I think it always does For sheer 
ferocity there is no place, you -will have noticed, like a club 
full of old gentlemen. 1 espect the men who have come 
hfvnie frnTn ~ItiniTi g each other to show us the way back to 
brotherliness ! j^d not before it’s wanted Here is a 
little true story of war-time, when all men were supposed 
to be brothers if they belonged to the same nation In the 
fifth year of the war two men eat alone in a railway carriage 
One, pale, young, and ratherhvom, had an unhghted cigarette 
, m his mouth. The other, elderly, prosperous, and of a 
ruddy coimtenance, was smoking a large cigar. , r - 
'The young man, who looked as if his days were strenuous, 
took his unlighted cigarette from his mouth, gazed at it, 
^ -.^searched his pockets, and looked at the elderly man. Bhs 
nose twitched, vibrated by the scent of the cigar, and he 
said sudiienly : 

“ Could you gi-ve me a hght, sir * ” 

The elderly man regarded hun for a moment, drooped his 
eyehds, and murmured : , , 

“ I’ve no matches ” ^ 

The young man sighed, mmnbling the cigarette in his 
watermg lips, then said very suddenly . 

“ Perhaps you’ll kmdly give me a light from your cigar, 
sir.” 


The elderly man moved throughout his body as if some- 
thmg very sacred had been -touched within him. 

“ I’d rather not,” he said; ” if you don’t mind ” 

A quarter of an hour passed, while the young man’s 
■ cigarette grew moister, and -the elder man’s cigar shorter. 
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Then the latter stirred, took it from under his grey 
moustache, looked cntically at it, held it out a Uttle way 
towards the other with the side which was least burned- 
down foremost, and said : — 

** Unless you’d like to take it from the edge.” 

On the other hand one has often travelled in these last 
years with extreme embarrassment because our soldiers 
were so extraordinarily anxious that one should smoke their 
cigarettes, cat their apples, and their sausages The 
marvels of comradeship they have performed would fill 
the libraries of the world. 

The second main new factor in the world’s life is the 
disappearance of the old autocracies. 

In 1910, walking in Hyde Park with a writer friend, 1 
remember saying : " It’s the hereditary autocracies m 
Germany, Austna, and Russia which make the danger of 
war.” He did not agree — ^but no two -wrrtera^agree_with 
each other at- any given. moSent. "If only autocracies 
go down in the wreckage of this war 1 ” was almost the first 
thought I put down in writmg when the war broke out. 
Well, they are gone > They were an anadnpnism, and 
without them and the bureaucracies and se^ecy which 
buttressed them we should not, I think, have had this world 
catastrophe. But let us not too glibly assume ^ that the^t^ 
forms of government which take their place can steer the“ v 
baifctered ships of the nations in the very troubled waters 
of to-day, or that they will be truly democratic. Even 
highly democratic statesmen have been known to resort 
to the way of the headmaster at my old school, who put a 
motion to the masters’ meetmg and asked for a show of 
bands in its favour. Not one hand was held up. “ Then,” 
he said, “ I shall adopt it with the greater regret ” Never- 
theless, the essential new factor is, that, whereas m 1914 
civihsation was on two planra, it is now, theoretically, at 
least, on the one democratic plane or level. That is a great 
■easing of the world-situation, and removes a chief cause of 
international misunderstandmg. The rest depends on 
what we can now make of democracy. Surely no word 
can so easily be taken in vam; to have got rid of the heredi- 
tary principle in government is by no means to have made , 
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democracy a real thing. Democracy is neither government ^ „ 
by i^ble, nor government b^' c^mcjis. Its-measure as a f 
beneficent principle is the measnre of the intelligence, 
honesty, pubhc spirit, and independence of the average , 
voter. The yptcr who goes to the poll blind of an eye 
and with a ca§t io the other, so that he sees no issue ’ 
clear, and eygiy issue only in so far as it effects him 
personally, is not precisely the sort of ultimate administra- 
tire power we want. Intelligent, honest, public-spirited, . 
and independent voters guarantee an honest and intelligent 
governing body. The best men the best government, is a ^ 
tr^m which cannot be refuted. Democracy to be real and 
effective must succeed in. throwing up into the.ppsitions,of 
administrative power the most trustworthy of its able 
citizens. In other words, it must incorporate and make use 
of the principle of .aristocragy^ government by the best — 

6esf in spirit, not best-bom Rightly seen, there is no tug 
between democracy and aristocracy; aristocracy should be 
the means and machinery by which democracy works 
itself out. What then can be done to increase m the average 
voter intelligence and honesfy, pubb'c spint and independ- 
ence 1 Soothing save by education. The Arts, the Schools, 
the Press. It is^imposs ible t o overestimate the need for 
vigour, breadth, restraint, good'faile” enlightenment, and 
honesty in these three agencies. The artist, the teacher 
(and among teachers one includes, of course, rebgious 
teachers in so far as they concern themselves with the affairs 
of thig ■w'orld), and the journalist have the future in their 
hands. As they are fine the future will be fine ; as they arc 
mean the future will be mean. The burden is very specially 
on the shoulders of .Pubh c Alep , and that most powerful 
agency the Press, which reports them Do we realise the 
extent to which the modem world relies for its opimons on 
public utterances and the Press ? Do we realise how com- 
pletely we are all in the power of report 1 Any httlo lie 
or exaggerated sentiment uttered by one_viith^a_bre.inJiis 
bonnet, with a principle, or_an.end to serve, can, if cleverly 
espressed and distributed, ^stort the views of thousands, ' 
sometimes of millions. Any vnlfidjuppr^sion of -tmth for 
Party or personal ends can so falsify our vision of things 
c 
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as to plunge us into endl^s ciueltics and follies. Honesty' 
of thouglifand speech and -written' word is a jewel, and they . 
who curb prejudice and seek honourably to know and speak / 
the tmth are the only true builders of a better life. But/, 
" /, what a dull world if we can’t chatter and write irresponsibly, / 

“ can’t slop over with hatred, or pursue our own ends -without / 
J-* scijuple! To bo tied to the aprQn-stnngs of truth, or] 

. 0^ tooiffcd -with the nightcap of silence; who in this age ofJ 
' chea p mk and orato isv -wiU submit to such a fate ? Ani^ yet,^ 

if wo'daTnoTwant another seven million violent deaths, 
another eight million maimed and halt and blmd, and if we 
do not want anarchy, our tongues must be sober^ and we 
must tell the truth. Report, I would almost say, now 
roles .the -world^and holds the fate of man on the sayings 
of its many tongues. If the good sense of mankind cannot 
^ somehow restrain utterance and cleanse report. Democracy, 
so highly vaunted, wiU not save usVlind aU the^g^wwords 
" of proihiso'^oESi might as weU have lain unuttered in the 
throats of orators. We are alwajra m peril under Democracy 
of taldng the bne of least resistance and immediate material 
profit . The gentleman, for instance, whoever he was, who 
first discovered that he could seU his papers better by under- 
guttang ,th 0 j standard of h& rivals, and appealmg to the" 
lo-weiT tastes of the Public imder the flag of that convenient 
expression “jvhat _the__Pablio , wants,” made a most evil 
discovery. The Press" is for the most part m the hands of 
men who know what is good and nght. It can be a great 
agency for leveUmg up. But whether on the whole it is 
so or not, one continuaUy hears doubted There ought to 
be no room for doubt in any of our minds that -the Press is 
on^the side of the angels It can do as much as any' other 
single agency to raise the level of honesty, intelhgence, 
puWic spirit, and taste in the average voter, in other words, 
to build Democracy on a sure foundation. This is a truly 
/tremendous tnist; for the safety of ci-vilisation and the 
• happmess of manland hang thereby. The saymg about 
' httle children and the kingdom of heaven was meant for the 
fears of all those who have it in their power to influence 
I simple folk. To be a good and honest editor, a good and 
^ ^ ‘ honest j ournalist is in these days to be a vente ble benefactor 
of mankind. " 
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Now take tke iunction of the artist, of the man who, on 
stone, or music, marble, bronze, paint, or words, can e:^ress 
hims elf, and his vision of life, truly and heantifullyl Can 
we set limit to his value 1 The answer is in the affirmative. 
We set such limitation to his value that he has been known 
to die of it And I would only venture to say here that if 
we don’t increase the store we set by..himrwe shall, in this 
reach-me- down age of machines and wholesale standardisa- 
tions, emiilatfi the Goths who did their best to destroy the - 
‘art of Rome, and all these centuries later, by way of atone- 
ment, have filled the Thiergarten at Berlin and the City of 
London with peculiar brands of statuary, and are always 
writing their names on the Sphynx. 

I suppose the hardest lesson we all have to learn in life 
is that we can’t have things both. ways. If we want to 
have beauty, that which appeals not merely to.the stomach 
. and the, ep iderm is (which is the function of the grcata: 
piirt of ind^ustnalism), but to what lies deeper within the 
human organism, the heart and the brain, we must have 
conditions which permit and even foster the production of 
beauty. The artist, unfortunately, no less than the rest 
of mankind, must eat to hve. Now, if we insist that we 
will pay the artist only for what fascinates the -popular 
imeducated instincts, he will either produce beauty, 
Remain u^Sd'anSTstarve ; or he will give us shoddy, and 
fare sumptuously every day. My experience tellFme this * 
An artist who is by accident of mdependent means can, if 
he has talent, give the Public what he, the artist, wants, 
and sooner or later the public will take whatever he gives 
it, at his own valuation. But very few artists tcJio haie no 
independent means have enough character -to hold out until 
they_can sit on .the-Pubhe’s head and pull the Pubho’s 
bea^, to use the old Sikh saying How many times have 
I not heard over here — and it’s very much the same over 
there — ^that a man must produce this or that kind of work 
or else of course he can’t Uve. My advice — at aU events to 
young artists and writers — ^is : ” Sooner than do that and 
have someone sitting on your head and pulling your beard 
all the time, go out of business — there are other means of 
making a living, besides faked or degraded art Become 
a dentist and revenge yourself on the Public’s teeth — even 
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editors and picture dealers go to the dentist!” The 
* artist has got to make a stand against being exploited, and 
I he has got, also, to Uve the kind of life which will give hmi 
\ a chance to see clearly, to feel truly, and to express beauti- 
\ fully. He, too, is a trustee for tke future of mnnkintl 
Money has one inestimable value — it guarantees independ- 
ence, the power of going your own way and giving out the 
best that’s in you. But, generally speaking, we don’t stop 
there in our desire for money; and I would say that any 
artist who doesn’t stop there is not “ playing ^the game,”* 
neither towards himself nor towards*maiikind; he is not 
standing up for the faith that is in him, and the future of 
civilisation 

And now what of the teacher ? One of the discouraging 
truths of life is the fact that a man cannot raise himseU 
from the ground by the-hair.pf o^ head. And if one 
'/"took Domocrac 3 r logically, one would have to give up the 
idea of improvement. But, j;hings are not^ always jyhat 
they seem, as somebody once said; and fortunately, 
government ” of the people by the people for the people ” 
does not in practice prevent the people from using those 
saymg '•graces — Common-sense and Selection In fact, 
oiiiy’bYtlicTise of those graces will democracy work at all. 
When twelve men get together to se^e on a jury, their t 
common-sense makes them select 1£be least s^^id among iT" 
them to be their foreman Bach of them, of course, feels 
that he is that least stupid man, but since a man caimot 
'■ vote for himself, he votes for the least dense among his 
neighbours, and the fo^mman comes to life. The same* 
principle appbed thoroughly enough throughout the social' 
system produces government by Hie best. And it is more' 
vital to apply it ^oroughly in matters of education than in 
other branches of human activity. But when we have 
secured our. best heads of education, we must trust them and 
give them real power, for they are the hope — well-nigh the 
only hope — of our future. They alone, by the selection 
and instruction of their subordinates and the curricula 
which they lay down, can do anythmg substantial in the 
way of raismg the standaxd.of .general t aste, conduct, and 
learning. They alone can give the starlmg- push, towards 
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great eT_digmty_.and junplioityj promote the love of pro- 
ppj^pn, „and tlie feeling for beauty, They^^one^ can 
gradually instil into the body .p phtic^..the understandmg 
that education is not a means towards wealth as such, or 
learning as such, but towards the broader en ds of health 
and~happiness. The first necessity for improvement in 
modem life is that our teachers should have the wide view, 
and be provided with the means and the curricula which 
make it possible.to apply this enlightenment to their pupils 
Can we fiake too much trouble to secure the best men as 
heads of education — that most responsible of all positions 
in the modem State 1 The child is father to the man. We 
think.too.mnch of pohtics and too little of education. We 
treat it almost as cava^rly as the undergraduate treated 
the Master of Balliol. “ Yes,” he said, showing his people 
round the quadrangle, “ that’s the Master’s window ; ” then, 
picking up a pebble, he threw it against the wmdow-pane 
“ And that,” he said, as a face appeared, “ is the Master 1 ” 
Democracy has come, and on education Democracy hangs; 
the thread as yet is slender. 

It is a far.c^^ to the third new factor : Exploitation of 
the air. We were warned by Sir Hiram Maxim about 
1910 that a year or so of war would do more for the conquest 
of the air than many years of peace. It has. We hear of 
a man flymg 2C0 mdes in ninety minutes ; of the Atlantic 
being flown in twenty-four hours; of airships which will 
have a hftmg capacity of 300 tons; of air mail-routes all 
over the world The time will perhaps come when we 
shall hve in the air, and come down to earth on Sundays 

I confess that, mechanically marvellous as all this is, it 
interests me chiefly as a prime instance of the way human 
bemgs prefer the shadow of existence to its substance 
Granted that we speed up everything, that we annihilate 
space, that we increase the powers of trade, leave no pomt 
of the earth unsurveyed, and are able to .perfor m air-stunte 
which people will p^ five dollars apiece to see — how shall 
we have furthered human health, happiness, and virtue, 
speaking in the big sense of these words ? It is an advantage, 
of course, to be able to carry food to a starvmg community 
in some desert; to rescue shipwrecked manners, to have 
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a letter from one’s -wife font days sooner than one conld 
otherwise’; and generally to save time in the swop pm g of 1 / 
our commodities and the journeys we make. But how does 
all this help human beings to inner contentment of spirit 
and health of body ? Did the arrival of motor-cars, bicycles, 
telephones, trains, and steamships do much for them in that 
lino ? Anythmg which serves to stretch human capabilities 
to the utmost, would help human happiness, if each new 
mechanical activity, each new human toy as it wore, did 
not SQ-Eun away with our sense of propo^pp as tpjdebajwh 
I .onr jenerg igs. A man, for instance/takea to motoring, who 
used to ride or walk; it becomes a passion with him, so 
that he now never rides or walks — ^and his calves become 
-V;^y|flabhy and his liver enlarged. A man puts a telephone 
into his house to save time and trouble, and is straightway 
a slave to the tinkle of its hell. The few human activities 
in themselves and of themselves pure good ate just eating, ' 
drinkmg, sleeping, and the affections — m moderation; { 
the inhaling of pure air, exercise in most of its forms, and 
interesting creative work-in moderation; the study and 
contemplation of the arts and Nature — ^in moderation; 
^thinking of others and not thinking of yourself — ^in modera- 
tion ; doing kind acts and thinkmg kind thoughts. AH the 
rest seems to be what the prophet had in mind when he 
said : “ Vamty, vanity, all is vanity 1 ” Ah ! bnt the one/, 
great activity — advent^ •and^tKe' craymg for^sensation f‘3'' 
It is that for which the human being really lives, and alT' 
his restless activity is caused by the desire for it. True ; 
yet adventure and sensation withou t rhyme pr^easpn lead 
to dishaCTiony„and*^proportian. "We may take civilisa- 
tion to the South Sea Islands, but it would be better to 
leave the islanders naked and healthy than to improve 
them with trousers and ci-sdlisation off the__face, of-J>he . 
earth. We may mvent new cocktails, but it would he 
better to stay diy. In mechanical matters I am reaction- 
ary, for I cannot believe in inventions and machinery unless 
they can be so controlled as to mimster defimtely to health 
and happiness — and how difiBcult that is I In my own 
country the townsman has become physically inferior to 
the coYintryman'^fspeakiug in the large), and I infer from 
r-..‘ Vx^-v 
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this that we British — at all events — are not so in command 
of ourselves and our wonderful inventions and machmes 
that we are putting them to uses which are really beneficent. 

If we had proper command of ourselves, no doubt we could 
do this, hut we haven’t; and if you look about you in 
America, the same doubt may possibly attack you. 

But there is another side to the exploitation of the air 
which does not as yet affect you in America as it does us 
in Europe — ^the destructive side. Bntam, for instance, is 
no longer an island. In five or ten years it will, I think , 
he impossible to guarantee the safety of Britain, and 
Britain’s commerce, by sea-power ; and those who continue 
pin faith tn^.hnt. formula wiU find themselves nearly as 
'Ajnuch bacl&.numhered as people who contmued to prefer 
wooden ships to iron, when the iron age came m Arma- 
ment s on land and sea will be limited; not, I thmk, so 
much by a League of Nations, if it comes, as by the common- 
sense of people who begin to observe that with the develop- 
ment of the powers of destruction and of transport from the 
air, land and sea armaments are becoming of httle use. 
We may all disarm completely, and yet — so long as there 
are flying-machmes and high explosives — ^remam almost as 
formidably _de str uetive as ever. So difficult to control, 
BO infinit e in ite^ possibiliti es for ey d, and so hmited m its 
possibilities for good do I consider this exploitation of the 
air that, personally, I would rejoice to see the nations in 
solemn concjave agree this very minute to ban the use of 
the air altogether, whether for trade, travel, or war; 
destroy every flymg-machine and every airship, and forbid 
their construction. That, of course, is a-consummation - 
which will remam devoutiLy-to be wi^ed: Every day one 
reads in one’s paper that some country or other is to take 
the lead in the air. AVhat a .wildigDos_e:^h^e ,we are in 
for I I venly beheve mankind Trail come one day in their 
undergro^d dwellings to the annual practice of burning 
in effigy the Guy (whoever he was) who first rose off the 
earth. After I had talked in this stram once before, a 
young airman came up to me and said : " Have you been 
up 1 ” I shook my head " You wait I ” he said. Wiien I 

do go up I shall take great pains not to go up with that one. 
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We now come to the fotirth great new factor — Bo l- 
shevism, and the social unrest. But I am shy of saying 
anything about it, for my knowledge and experience are 
insufficient. I will only ojffer one observation. Whatever 
philosophic cloak may bo thrown over the shoulders of 
Bolshcvu,m, it is obviously — like every revolutionary move- 
ment of the past — an aggregation of individual discontents, 
the sum of miUionsTli human inoods of dissatisfaction^with 
the^existing state of things ;*'lihd'' whatever philosophic 
cloak wejlcapo on the body of liberalism, if by that name 
we may designate our present social and pohtical system — 
that system has clearly not yet justified its claim to the 
word evolutionary, so long as the disproportion between the 
very rich and the very poor continues (as hitherto it has) 
to grow. No system can properly be called evolutionary 
which provokes against it tHe rising of so formidable a 
revolutionary wave of discontent. One hears that co- 
operation 13 now regarded aa vieuai jeu . If that be so, it is 
because co-operation, in its true sense of spontaneous 
friendliness between man and man, has never been tried, 
f Perhaps human nature in the large can -never rise to that 
/ ideal But if it cannot, if industrialism cannot achieve 
^ a change of heart, so that in effect employers would rather 
their profits (beyond a quite moderate scale) were used for 
the ameluiration of the lot of those they employ, it looks 
to me uncommonly like being the end of the present order 
of things, after an era of i^Sj^struggle which will shake 
civilisation to its foundations. 'Bemg' myself an evolu- 
tionist, who fundamentally distrusts violence, and admires 
the old Greek saying ; " God is the helpmg of man by man,” 
I yet hope it wffi not come to -that; I yet believe we may 
succeed in^triking.the,balance, -without civil wars. But I 
feel that (speakmg of Europe) it is .touch and..go.. In 
America, in Canada, in Australia, the conditions are differ- 
ent, the powers of expansion still large, the individual 
hopefulness much greater. There is httle analogy with the 
state of things in Europe; but whatever happens in 
Europe must have its nrfectious influence in America 
The wise man takes Time by^the fotelock-rrrand goes in 
front of events. 
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Let me turn a^ray to the fifth great new factor : the 
impetus towards a- League of Nations 
This, to my thmkmg, so wholly advisable, would inspire 
more hopefulness if the condition of Europe was not so 
tembly confused, and if the most salient characteristics 
of human nature were not elasticity, bluntness of imagma- 
tion, and shortness of memory. Those of us who, while 
afidrming the principle of the League, are afraid of com- 
mitting-ourselves-to- what obviously cannot at the start 
be a_perf ect niece of machinery, seem inclined to forget 
that if the assembled Statesmen fail to place in running 
order, now, some definite machinery for the consideration 
of intemational disputes, the chance will certainly shp 
We cannot reckon on more than a very short time durmg 
which the horror of war wilHule our tbougbt s.an d actions 
And during that short time it is essential that the League 
should have had some tangible success in preventing war. 
Mankind puts its faith m facts, not theories, m proven, 
and not in problematic, success. One can imagine n-ith 
what profound suspicion and contempt the armed mdi- 
vidual^ts of the NeoUthic Age regarded the first organised 
tribunal; with what surprise they found that it actually 
workecT so well that they felt justified in dropping their 
habit of takmg the lives and property of their neighbours 
first and thmkmg over it afterwards Not till the Tnbunal 
of the League of Nations has had successes of concihation, 
visible to all, will the armed mdividuahst nations of to-day 
begm to rub their cynical and suspicious eyes, and to ' 
sprinkle their armour with moth-powder. No one who, 
like myself, has recently experienced the sensation of landmg 
in America after having lived m Europe throughout the 
war, can faii.-to_realise the reluctance of Americans to 
commit themselves, and the difSculty Americans have in 
realising the need for doing so. But may I remind Ameri- 
cans that during the first years of the war there was practi- 
cally the same gen eral A m erican reluctance to interfere 
in an old-world struggle; and that in the end America 
found that it was not an old-world but a world-struggle ^ 

It IS entirely reasonable to dislike snatching chestnuts out 
oLthefire for other people, and to shtm departure from the 
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letter of cherished tradition; hut things do not stand still 
in this TTorld; s torm centres shif t; and hve_doct]me often 
becomes dead dognaaT ~ 

The League of Nations is hut an incoiporation of the 
co-operative prmciple in world affairs We have seen to 
what the, lack of that principle leads both m international 
and national lifer""AinOTcaiIs seem almost imanimously in 
favour of a League of Nations, so long as it is sufficiently 
mey— perhaps one might say “ ho t-ai^ ” ; but when it^ 
comes to earth, many of them fearthe mk. I would only 
say that no great change ever comes about in the lives jgf 
men unl^s they take risks ; no progress can be made. As 
to the other objection taken to the League, not only by 
Americans — that it won’t work — well, we shall never know 
the rights of that unless we try it. The two chief factors 
in avoiding war are PuWicijyand, Delay. If there is some 
better plan for bringing these two factors into play than 
the machmery of a League of Nations, I have yet to learn 
of it. The league, which, I think, will come in spite of all 
our hesitations, may very likely make claims larger than 
its real powers; and there is, of course, danger in that, 
but there is also wisdom and advantage, for the success of 
the League must depend enormously on how far it succeeds 
„ in ri vetin g the irnaginations of mankind in its.first years, 
'lie League should therefore make bold claims , After all, 
there is sohdity and truth in this notion of a Society of 
Nations. The world is really growing towards it beneath 
all surface rivalries. We must admit it to be in the hn^ 
of natural development, unless we turn our back on all,^ 
analogy. Don’t then let us be ashamed of it, as if it were 
a piece of impractical idealism^^ It is much more truly 
rei than the state of things which has led to the misery , 
of these last four years. The soldiers who have fought 
and suffered and known the horrors of war, desire it. The 
objections come from those who_have-but -watched .them. 
]^ht and sj^er. Like evef^bther change in the life of 
mankmd," and like every new development in industpr or 
art, the League needs faith. Let us have faith and give it 
a good “ send-off.” 

I have lef^'^at I deem the greatest new factor till the 
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last — ^Anglo-American unity. Greater it is even, than the 
impetus towards a League of Nations, because vrithout 
it the League of Nations has .surely not the chance of a lost 
dog. 

I have been reading a Life of George Washington, ■which 
has filled me with admiration of your stand_against our 
^Junkers of those days And I am familiar with the way 
we outraged-fl^ sentiment of both the North and the 
South, in the da]^ of your CSvil War. No wonder your 
history books were not precisely Anglophile, and that 
Americans grew up in a traditional dislike of Great Bntam I 
I am Xi^Ust enough to know that the past will not vanish 
Ighost — just because we have fought side by side in 
this war , and reabst enough to recognise the other elements 
which make for patches of hearty disl^e between our peoples 
But, surveymg the whole field, I believe there are bnks and 
influences too strong for the disruptive forces; and I am 
sure that the first duty of English and Amencan citizens 
to-day is to be fair and open to understandmg about each 
otter. If anyone will take down the map of the world and 
j study it, he see at once how that world is ballasted by - 
the English-spe akin g countries ; how, so long as they xcmam 
friends, holdmg as they do the^trade routes and the main 
matenal resources of the world under their control, the 
world must needs sail on an even-keel And if he ■will turn 
to the less visible chart of the world's, mental quahties, he 
will find a certam reassurmg identity of ideals between 
the various English -speaking raees, which form a sort of 
guarantee of stable umty. Thirty, in commumty of 
^nguage we have a factor promoting umty of ethics, potent 
aaJilood itself ; for commumty of language is ever uncon- 
sciously producing unity of traditions and ideas. Americans 
and Britons, we are both, of course, very competitive 
peoples, and I suppose consider our respective nations the 
chosen people of ■tte earth. That is a weakness which, 
■though natural, is extremely silly, and merely proves that 
we have not yet outgrown pronneiabsm But competition 
IS possible ■without reckless rivalry. There was once a boot- 
maker who put over his shop : “ Mens conscia recti *' 

(“ A mind conscious of right ”) He did qmte well, till a 
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lival bootmaker csame along, established himself opposite, 
and put over hia shop the words * “ Men’s, Women’s, and 
Children’s conscia recti,” and did even better. The way 
nations try to cut each other’s commercial throats is what 
, makes Jbhe^ stars ^twmkle — that -smile on- the face of-the 
^ heayens. It has the even more ruinous effect of making 
bad blood in the veins of the nations. Let us try playing 
the game of commerce hke .^ojrtsmen, and respect each 
other’s quahties and efforts. Sportsmanship has been 
rather riiculed of late, yet I,dare„make the assertion that 
she vypll yet hold,the. field, both in your country and in 
mine'; and if in our countries — then in the world. 

It is ignorance of each other, not knowledge, which has 
f always m^e,us.pusb eacb other-off — the habit, you know, 
is almost ^endemic/in strangers, so that they do it even in 
their sleep. There were once two travellers, a very large 
man and a very httle man, strangers to each other, whom 
fate cond enmed to_share a bed at an inn. In his sleep the 
big man stirred", "and pushed the little man out on to the 
floor. The little man got up in silence, climbed carefully 
over the big man, who was still asleep, got his back against 
the wall and his feet firmly planted against .the^smaU ' 
big man’s back, gave a tremendous revengSul push and — 
pushed the bed away from the wall and fell down in between 
Such is the unevenness of fate, and the result of taking 
things too senously. America and England must not push 
each other out, even in their sleep, nor resent the tmcon- 
soious s hove s they give each other, too violently. Smee we 
have been comrades in this war we have taken to speaking 
well of each other, even m pubhc print To cease doing 
.that now wfil show that we spoke nicely of each other only 
because we were afraid of the consequences if we did not" 
Well, we both have a-sense-of-humour. 

But not only self-preservation and the fear of ridicule 
guard our friendship. We have, I hope, also the feeling 
Slat we stand, by geographical and pohtical accident, 
trustees for the heMth and happmess of all mankmd. The 
magmtude of this trust cannot be exaggerated, and I 
would wish that every American and British boy and girl 
could be brought up to reverence it — ^not to believe that 
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they are there Jp whip creation. We are here ,to serve 
creation, that creation may be ever hotter all over the earth, 
Mcl‘hfe more humane, more just, more free. The habit 
of being charitable to each other will grow if we ^re it a 
little chance. K we English-qieaking peoples b^.^th 
jaach-othrar’s foibles, hglp each other over the stilea we come 
on, and’Keep'ffie^eace of the world, there is still hope that 
some day that world may come to be God’s own. 

Let ns be just and tolerant; let ns stand fast and stand ) 
together — ^for light and hberty, for humanity and Peace 1 ^ 
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REALITY 
Bt Htiaire BEiJX)a 

A COOTIE of generations ago there was a sort of man 
going mournfully about who complamed of the spread of 
education. He had an lU-ease in his mind. He feared 
tiiat book learning would bring us no good, and he was called 
a fool for his pams Not undeservedly — for his thoughts 
were muddled, and if his heart was good it was far better 
than his head. He argued badly or he merely afBrmed, 
but he had strong aSies (Buskin was one of them), and, 
like every man who is sincere, there was something m what 
he said ; like every type which is numerous, there was a 
human feeling behMd him : and he was very numerous. 

Now that he is pretty well extinct we are beginning to 
understand what he meant and what there was to be said 
for him. The greatest of the French Rey^olutionists was 
right — After bread, the most crying need of the populace 
is knowledge.” But what knowledge ? 

The truth is that secondary impressions, impressions 
gathered from books and from maps, are valuable as 
adjuncts to primary impressions (that is, impressions 
gathered through the channel of our senses), or, what is 
always almost as good and sometimes better, the interpret- 
mg voice of the living man. For you must allow me the 
paradox that in some mysterious way the voice and gesture 
of a livmg witness always convey somethmg of the real 
impression he has had, and sometimes convey more than 
we should have received ourselves from our own sight and 
hearing of the thing related. 

Well, I say, these secondary impressions are valuable 
as adjuncts to primary impressions. But when they stand 
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absolute and have hardly any reference to primary impres- 
sions, then they may deceive When they stand not only 
absolute but clothed \nth authoriiy, and Yrhen they pretend 
to convince us even against our own esperience, they are 
positively xmdoing the work which education was meant 
to do. When we receive them merely as an enlargement of 
what we know, and make of the unseen things of which we 
read things in the image of the seen, then they quite 
distort our appreciation of the world. 

Consider so simple a thing as a nver. A child learns its 
map and knows, or thinks it knows, that such and such 
rivers characterise such and such nations and their terri- 
tories Paris stands upon the river Seine, Rome upon the 
river Tiber, New Orleans on the Mississippi, Toledo upon 
the river Tagus, and so forth. That child will know one 
river, the river near his home. And he will think of all 
those other rivers in its image. He wiU think of the Tagus 
and the Tiber and the Seine and the Mississippi — and they 
will all be the river near his home Then let him travel, 
and what will he come across? The Seine, if he is from 
these islands, may not disappoint him or astonish him with 
a sense of novelty and of ignorance. It will indeed look 
grander and more majestic, seen from the enormous forest 
heights above its lower course, than what, perhaps, ho 
had thought possible in a river, but still it will be a river of 
water out of which a man can drink, with clear-cut banks 
and with bridges over it, and with boats that ply up and 
down. But let him see the Tagus at Toledo, and what he 
finds is brown rolhng mud, pouring sohd after the rains, 
or sluggish and hardly a nver after long drought. Let him 
go down the Tiber, down the Valley of the Tiber, on foot, 
and he wiU retain until the last mUcs an impression of 
nothing but a turbid mountam torrent, mixed with the 
friable soU in its bed. Let him approach the Mississippi 
in the most part of its long course, and the novelty wiU be 
more strikmg stiU It wiU not seem to him a river at aU 
(if he be from Northern Europe); it wiU seem a chance 
flood. He wiU come to it through marshes and through 
swamps, crossing a deserted backwater, findmg firm land 
beyond, then coming to further shaUow patches of wet, out 
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of which, the tree-stamps stand, and beyond which again 
mud-heaps and banks and groups of reeds leave undeter- 
mmed, for one hundred yards after another, the limits of 
the vast stream. At last, if he has a boat with bim, he 
may make some place where he has a clear view right across 
to low trees, tiny from their distance, similarly half swamped 
upon a further shore, and behind them a low escarpment 
of bare earth. That is the Mississippi nine times out of 
ten, and to an Englishman who had expected to find from 
his early readmg or his maps a larger Thames it seems for all 
the world like a stretch of East Anghan flood, save that it 
is so much more desolate 

The maps are coloured to express the claims of Govern- 
ments. \^at do they tell you of the social truth? Go 
on foot or bicychng through the more populated upland belt 
of Algiers and discover the curious mixture of secunty and 
war which no map can teU you of and which none of the 
geographies make you understand. The excellent roads, 
trodden by men that cannot make a road; the walls as 
ready loopholed for fighting; the Christian church and the 
mosque m one town ; the necessity for and the hatred of the 
European; the mdescribable difference of the sun, which 
here, even in winter, has something mahgnant about it, 
and strikes as well as warms ; the mountains odd, unlike our 
mountains; the forests, which stand as it were by hardi- 
hood, and seem at war against the influence of dryness 
and ihe desert winds, with •&eir trees far apart, and between 
them no grass, but bare earth alone. 

So it is with the reality of arms and with the reahty 
of the sea. Too much reading of battles has ever unfitted 
men for war , too much talk of the sea is a poison in these 
great town populations of ouis which know nothmg of the 
sea Who that knows anything of the sea will claim 
certitude in connection with it 1 And yet there is a school 
which has by this time turned its mechamcal system almost 
into a commonplace upon our bps, and talks of that most 
perilous thing, the fortunes of a fleet, as though it were a 
merely numencal and calculable thing I The greatest of 
Armadas may set out and not return. 

There is one experience of travel and of the physical 
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realities of the world which has been so widely repeated, 
and •which men have so constantly verified, that I could 
mention it as a last example of my thesis ■without fear 
of misunderstanding. I mean the quahty of a great 
mountain. 

To one that has never seen a mountain it may seem a 
full and a fine piece of knowledge to be acquamted with 
its height m feet exactly, its situation; nay, many would 
think themselves learned if -they know no more than its 
conventional name But the thing itself 1 The curious 
sense of its isolation from the common world, of its bemg 
the habitation of awe, perhaps the broodmg-place of a god < 

I had seen many mountains, I had travelled m many 
places, and I had read many particular details m the books — 
and so well noted them upon the maps that I could have 
re-draivn the maps — concerning the Cerdagne None the 
less the sight of that waU of the Cerdagne, when first it 
struck me, commg down the pass from Tourcarol, was as 
novel as though all my bfe had been spent upon empty 
plains. Bj’ the map it was 9000 feet. It might have been 
90,000 1 The wonderment as to what lay beyond, the sense 
that it was a hmit to known thmgs, its savage intangibihty, 
its sheer silence ' Nothing but the eye seeing could give 
one all those thmgs 

The old complam that the young will not take advice. 
But the -wisest ■will tell them that, save bhndly and upon 
authority, the young cannot take it. For most of human 
and social experience is words to the young, and the rcahty 
can come only with years The wise complain of the jingo 
in every country ; and properly, for he upsets the plans of 
statesmen, miscalculates the value of national forces, and 
may, if he is powerful enough, destroy tho true spuit of 
armies. But the -wise would be -wiser stiU if, while they 
blamed the extravagance of this sort of man, they would 
recognise that it came from that half-knowledge of mere 
names and lists which excludes reahty. It is maps and 
newspapers that turn an honest fool mto a jmgo. 

It is BO agam with distance, and it is so with time. Men 
will not grasp distance unless they have traversed it, or 
unless it be represented to them -n-ndly by the comparison 
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of great landscapes. Men will not grasp historical tirnpi 
unless the historian shall be at the pains to give them what 
historians so rarely give, the measure of a period in terms 
of a human life. It is £rom secondary impressions divorced 
from reahty that a contempt for the past arises, and that 
the fatal illusion of some gradual process of betterment of 
“ progress ” vulgarises the minds of men and wastes their 
effort. It is from secondary impressions divorced from 
reahty that a society imagines itself diseased when it is 
healthy, or healthy when it is diseased. And it is from 
secondary impressions divorced from reality that sprmgs 
the amazing power of the httle second-rate public man in 
those modem machmes that think themselves democracies. 
This last is a power which, luckily, cannot he greatly abused, 
for the men upon whom it is thrust are not capable even of 
abuse upon a great scale. It is none the less marvellous 
in its falsehood. 

Now you will say at the end of this. Since you blame 
so much the power for distortion and for ill residmg in our 
great towns, in our system of primary education and in 
our papers and in our books, what remedy can you propose I 
"Why, none, either immediate or mechanical. The best 
and the greatest remedy is a true philosophy, which shall 
lead men always to ask themsdves what they really know 
and in what order of certitude they know it ; where authonly 
actually resides and where it is usurped. But, apart from 
the advent, or rather the recapture, of a true philosophy 
by a European society, two forces are at work which will 
always bnng reality back, though less swiftly and less 
whole. The first is the poet, and the second is Time, 

Sooner or later Time brings the empty phrase and the 
false conclusion up against what is; the empty imaginary 
looks reality in the face and the truth at once conquers. 
In war a nation learns whether it is strong or no, and how 
it is strong and how weak ; it learns it as well in defeat as 
in victory. In the long processes of human lives, in the 
succession of generations, the real necessities and nature 
of a human society destroy any false formula upon which 
it was attempted to conduct it. Tune must always 
ultimately teach. 
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The poet, in some way it is difficult to understand 
(unless we admit that he is a seer), is also very powerful 
as the ally of such an influence. He brings out the mner 
part of thmgs and presents them to men in such a way 
that they cannot refuse hut must accept it But bow the 
mere choice and rhythm of words should produce so magical 
an effect no one has yet been able to comprehend, and least 
of all the poets themselves. 


rv 

ON A SOUTHERN HARBOUR 
Bt HtTiATre Beij,oo 


I 

} 


The ehip had sailed northward in an even manner and 
under a s% that was full of stars, when the dawn broke 
and the full day quickly broadened over the Mediterranean. 
With the advent of the hght the salt of the sea seemed 
stronger, and there certainly arose a new freshness in the 
following air ; but as yet no land appeared. Until at last, 
seated as 1 was alone in the fore part of the vessel, I clearly 
saw a small imchanging shape far off before me, peaked 
upon the horizon and grey like a cloud. This I watched, 
wondermg what its name might be, who hved upon it, or 
what Its fame was ; for it was certainly land. 

I watched in this manner for some hours — perhaps for 
two — ^when the island, now grown higher, was so near 
that I could see trees upon it; but they were set sparsely, 
as trees are on a dry land, and most of them seem^ to be 
thorn trees 

It was at this moment that a man who had been singing 
to himself in a low tone ait came up to me and told me 
that this island was called the Island of Goats and that 
there were no men upon it to his knowledge, that it was a 
lonely place and worth httle But by this time there had 
risen beyond the Island of Goats another and much larger 
land. 

It lay all along the north in a mountamous belt of blue, 
and any man commg to it for the first time or unacquainted 
with maps would have said to himself : “ I have found a 
considerable place.” And, indeed, the name of the island 
indicates tlus, for it is called Majorca, “ The Larger Land.” 
Towards this, past the Island of Goats, and past the Strait, 
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Tve continued to sail ivitli a liglit breeze for hours, until at 
last we could see on this shore also sparse trees, but most 
of them were olive trees, and they were reheved with 
the green of cultivation up the high mountain sides and 
with the white houses of men. 

The deck was now crowded with people, most of whom 
were commg back to their own country after an exile in 
Africa among un-Christian and dangerous thmgs. The 
little children who had not yet known Europe, having been 
bom beyond the sea, were f^ of wonder ; but their parents, 
who knew the shortness of human life and its trouble, were 
happy because they had come back at last and saw before 
them the known jetties and the familiar bills of home As 
I was Burroimded by so much happiness, I myself felt as 
though I had come to the end of a long journey and was 
reachmg my own place, though I was, in reahty, bound 
for Barcelona, and after that up northward through the 
Cerdagne, and after that to Pengord, and after that to the 
Channel, and so to Sussex, where all journeys end. 

The harbour had about it that Mediterranean-go-as-you- 
please which everywhere in the M^terranean distuiguishes 
harbours It was as though the men of that sea had 
said : “ It never blows for long • let us build ourselves a 
rough refuge and to-morrow sail away.” We neared this 
harbour, but we flew no flag and made no signal. Beneath 
us the water was so clear that all one need have done to 
have brought the vessel m if one had not known the channel 
would have been to lean over the side and to keep the boy 
at the helm off the very evident shallows and the crusted 
rocks by gestures of one’s hands, for the fairway was like a 
trench, deep and blue. So we shd mto Palma haven, and 
as we rounded the pier the hght wmd took us first abeam 
and then fomurd; then we let go and she swung up and 
was still They lowered the sails. 

The people who were returning were so full of activity 
and joy that it was like a hive of bees; but I no longer 
felt this as I had felt their earher and more subdued 
emotion, for the place was no longer distant or mysterious, 
as it had been when first its sons and daughters had come 
up on deck to welcome it and had given me part of their 
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delight. It was now an evident and noisy town; hot, 
violent, and strong. The houses had about them a certain 
splendour, the citizens upon the quays a satisfied and pros- 
perous look Its streets, where they ran down towards the 
sea, were charmingly clean and cared for, and the archi- 
tecture of its wealthier mansions seemed to me at once 
unusual and beautiful, for I had not yet seen Spain. Each 
house, so far as I could make out from the water, was 
entered by a fine sculptured porch which gave into a cool 
courtyard with arcades under it, and most of the larger 
houses had escutcheons carved in stone upon their walls. 

But what most pleased me and also seemed most strange 
was to see against the East a vast cathedral quite Northern 
in outhne, except for a seventy and disciplme of which the 
North IS incapable save when it has steeped itself in the 
terseness of the classics. 

This monument was far larger than anything m the 
town. It stood out separate from the town and dominated 
it upon its seaward side, somewhat as might an isolated hill, 
a shore fortress of rock. It was almost bare of ornament; 
its stones were very carefully worked and closely fitted, 
and little waves broke ceaselessly along the base of its 
rampart. Landwards, a mass of low houses which seemed 
to touch the body of the buildmg did but emphasise its 
height When I had landed I made at once for this 
cathedral, and with every step it grew greater. 

We who are of the North are accustomed to the enormous ; / 
we have imearthly sunsets and the clouds magnify our hills. 
The Southern men see nothing but misproportion in what 
IS enormous. They love to have things in order, and 
violence in art is odious to them. This high and dreadful 
roof had not been raised under the influences of the island, 
it had surely been designed just after the re-conquest from 
the Mohammedans, when a turbulent army, not only of 
Gascons and Catalans, but of Normans also and of Eri^ns 
and of Rhenish men, had poured across the water and had 
stormed the sea-walls. On this account the cathedral had 
about it, in its sky-line and in its immensity and in the 
Gothic point of its windows a Northern air. But in its 
austerity and m its magnificence it was Spaniard. 
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As I passed the httle porch of entry in the side 'vrall I 
saw a man. He was standing silent and alone ; he was not 
blind and perhaps not poor, and as I passed he begged the 
charity not of money but of prayers "When I had entered 
the cool and darkness of the nave, his figure still remained 
in my mmd, and I could not forget it. 1 remembered the 
straw hat upon his head and the suit of blue canvas which 
he wore, and the rough staff of wood in his hand. I was 
especially haunted by his expression, which was patient 
and masqued as though he were enduring a pam and chose 
to hide it. 

The nave was empty. It was a great hollow that 
echoed and re-echoed; there were no shrines and no lamps, 
and no men or women praying, and therefore the figure at 
the door filled my mind more and more, until I went out 
and asked him if he was m need of money, of which at that 
moment 1 had none. He answered that his need was not 
for money but only for prayers. 

" Why,” said I, “ do you need prayers 1 ” 

He said it was because his fate was upon him. 

I think he spoke the truth. He was standmg erect and 
with dignity, his eyes were not disturbed, and he repeatedly 
refused the alms of passers-by. 

" No one,” said I, " should yield to these moods.” 

He answered nothing, but looked pensive hke a man 
gazing at a landscape and remembering his hfe 

But it was now the hour when the ship was to be sailing 
again, and I could not huger, though I wished very much 
to talk more with him. I begged him to name a shrme 
where a gift might be of especial value to him. He said 
that he was attached to no one shrine more than to any 
other, and then I went away regretfully, remembenng how 
earnestly he had asked for prayers. 

This was in Palma of Majorca not two years ago. There 
are many such men, but few who speak so humbly. 

When I had got aboard again the ship sailed out and 
rounded a hghthouse pomt and then made north to Barce- 
lona. The mght fell, and next morning there rose before 
us the winged figures that crown the Custom House of that 
port and are an introduction to the Rories of Spain. 
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The revenue of Erance was near twenty millions'^^'^en 
Lewis XVI., finding it inadequate, called upon the nation 
for supply. In a single lifetime it rose to far more than 
one hunched millions, while the national mcome grew still 
more rapidly; and this increase was wrought by a class to 
whom the ancient monarchy dmiied its best rewards, and 
whom it deprived of power in the country they enriched. 
As their industry effected change in the distribution of 
property, and wealth ceased to be the prerogative of a 
few, the excluded majority perceived that their disabihties 
rested on no foundation of right and justice, end were 
unsupported by reasons of State. They proposed that 
the prizes in the Government, the Army, and the Church 
shotdd be given to merit among the active and necessary 
portion of the people, and that no privilege iujiirions to 
them should be reserved for the uhprofitSS'e minority. 
Being nearly an hundred to one, they deemed that they 
were virtually the substance of the nation, aid they claimed 
to govern themselves with a power proportioned to their 
numbers. They demanded that the State should be 
reformed, that the ruler should be their a^ent, not their 
master. V 

That is the French Revolution. To see that it is not 
a meteor &om the unknown, but the product of historic 
influences which by their union were efficient to destroy, 
and by their division powerless to construct, we must 
follow for a moment the prooesrion of ideas that went 
before, and bind it to the law of contmuity and the 
operation of constant forces. 

\ B6 
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If Eranco failed where other nations have succeeded, 
and if the passage from the feudal and aristocratic forms of 
society to the industrial and democratic was attended hy 
convulsions, the cause was not in the men of that day, but 
m the ground on which they stood As long as the despotic 
kmgs were victorious abroad, they were accepted at home 
The first signals of revolutionary thmkmg lurk dimly 
n-mnn p the Oppressed mmonties durmg intervals of disaster. 
TTifl Janscnists were loyal and patient, but their famous 
jurist Domat was a philosopher, and is remembered as 
the writer who restored the supremacy of reason m the 
chaotic jurisprudence of the tune. He had learnt from 
St Thomas, a great name in the school he belonged to, 
that legislation ought to be for the people and by the 
people, that the cashiermg of bad kings may be not only 
a right but a duty. He insisted that law shall proceed 
from common-sense, not from custom, and shall draw its 
precepts from an eternal code. The prmciple of the 
higher law signifies Revolution. No government founded 
on positive enactments only can stand before it, and it 
pomts the way to that system of primitive, universal, 
and mdefeasible rights which the lawyers of the Assembly, 
desoendmg from Domat, prefixed to their constitution. 

Under the Edict of Nantes the Protestants were decided 
royahsts; so that, even after the Revocation, Bayle, 
the apostle of Toleration, retamed his loyalty m exile 
at Rotterdam. His enemy, Jurieu, though mtolerant 
as a divme, was hberal in to politics, and contracted in 
the neighbourhood of Wilham of Orange the temper of 
a contmental Whig He taught that sovereignty comes 
from the people and reverts to the people. The Crown 
forfeits powers it has made ill use of. The rights of the 
nation cannot be forfeited. The people alone possess an 
authority which is legitimate without conditions, and 
their acts are vahd even when they are wrong. The 
most telimg of Jurieu’s seditious propositions, preserved 
m the transparent amber of Bossuet’s reply, shared the 
i^ortahty of a classic, and m tune contributed to the 
doctrine that the democracy is irresponsible and must 
have its way. 
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Maultrot, the best ecclesiastical la^wyer of the day, 
published three volumes in 1790 on the power of the 
people over kings, in which, wifb. accurate research among 
sources very familiar to him and to nobody else, he explained 
bow the Canon Law approves the principles of 1688 and 
rejects the modem invention of divine nght. Has book 
eo^Iains still better the attitude of the clergy in the 
Eevolutaon, and their brief season of popularity. 

The lame originator of the opposition in hterature was 
F6nelon. He was neither an innovating reformer nor a 
discoverer of new truth; but, as a singularly mdependent 
and most mteiligent witness, he was the first who saw 
through the majestic hypocrisy of the court, and knew 
that France was on the road to ruin. The revolt of con- 
science began with him before the glory of the monarchy 
was clouded over. Has views grew from an extraordinary 
perspicacity and refinement in the estimate of men. He 
learnt to refer the problem of government, like the conduct 
of private life, to the mere standard of morals, and extended 
further than anyone the plain but hazardous practice of 
decidmg all things by the exclusive precepts of enlightened 
virtue. If he did not know all about policy and inter- 
national science, he could always tell what would be 
expected of a hypothetically perfect man F&elon feels 
like a citizen of Christian Europe, but he pursues his 
thoughts apart from his country or his Church, and his 
deepest utterances are in the mouth of pagans. He 
desired to be alike true to his own beliefs, and gracious 
towards those who dispute them. He approved neither 
the deposing power nor the punishment of error, and 
that the highest need of the Church was not 
victory but hberJy. Through bis fnends, Fleury and 
Chevreuse, he favoured the recall of the Protestants, 
and he advised a general toleration. He would have 
the secular power kept aloof from ecclesiastical concerns, 
because protection leads to rehgious servitude and per- 
secution to religious hypocrisy. There were moments 
when his steps seemed to approach the border of the undis- 
covered land where Church and State are parted 

He has written that a histoiiail ought to be neufaral 
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between other conntries and his own, and he expected the 
same discipline in politicians, as patriotism cannot absolve ' 
a man from his duty to manldnd. Therefore no war can 
be just, unless a war to whicii we are compelled in the 
sole cause of freedom. Ednelon wished that France 
should surrender the ill-gotten conquests of which she was 
BO proud, and especially that she should withdraw from 
Spain He declared that the Spaniards were degenerate 
and imbecile, but that nothing could make that right 
which was contrary to the balance of power and the 
security of nations Holland seemed to him the hope of 
Europe, and he thought the allies justified in excluding 
the French dynasty from Spain for the same reason that 
no of law could have made it right that Phihp II. 
should occupy England. He hoped that his country 
would be thoroughly humbled, for he dreaded the effects 
of success on the temperament of the victorious French. 
He deemed it only fair that Lewis should be compelled 
to dethrone his grandson with his own guilty hand 
In the judgment of Fdnelon, power is poison; and as 
kings are nearly always bad, they ought not to govern, 
but only to execute the law. For it is the mark of bar- 
barians to obey precedent and custom Civilised society 
must be regulated by a sohd code Nothing but a con- 
stitution can avert arbitrary power. The despotism of 
Lewis 2TV. renders him oious and contemptible, and 
is the cause of all the evils winch the country suffers, 
if the govemmg power which nghtfuUy belonged to the 
nation was restored, it would save itself by its own exertion; 
but absolute authority irreparably saps its foundations, 
and IS bnngmg on a revolution by which it will not bo 
moderated, but utterly destroyed. Although F6nelon has 
no wish to sacrifice either the monarchy or the aristocracy, 
he betrays sympathy with several tendencies of the movel 
ment which he foresaw with so much alarm He admits 
the state of nature, and thinks civil society not the primi- 
tive conation of man, but a result of the passage from 
savage life to husbandry. He would transfer the duties 
of government to local and central assembhes; and he 
demands entire freedom of trade, and education provided 
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by law, becatis© children belong to the State first and to 
the family afterwards. He does not resign the hope of 
making men good by act of parliament, and his behef in 
public institutions - as a means of mouldmg mdividual 
character brings him nearly into touch with a distant 
future 

He is the Platonic founder of revolutionary thinking. 
Whilst his real views were little known, he became a 
popular memory; but some complained that his force 
was centrifugal, and that a church can no more be preserved 
by suavity and distmction than a state by hberty and jus- 
tice. Lewis XVI., we are often told, perished in expiation 
of the sms of his forefathers. He penshed, not because 
the power he inherited from them had been carried to 
excess, but because it had been discredited and under- 
mmed. One author of this discredit was F^nelon. Untd 
he came, the ablest men, Bossnet and even Bayle, revered 
the monarchy. Fdnelon struck it at the zenith, and 
treated Lewis XIV. in all his grandeur more severely 
than the disciples of Voltaire treated Lewis XV. in aU 
his degradation. The season of scorn and shame begins 
with him The best of hia later contemporaries followed 
his example, and laid the basis of opposmg criticism on 
motives of religion. They were the men whom Cardmal 
Dubois describes as dreamers of the same dreams as the 
chimencal archbishop of Cambray. Theu influence fades 
away before the great change that came over France about 
the middle of the century. 

From that time unbehef so fax prevailed that even 
men who were not professed assailants, as Montesquieu, 
Condillac, Turgot, were estranged from Christianity. 
Politically, the consequence was this : men who did not 
attribute any deep significance to Church questions never 
acquired definite notions on Church and State, never 
seriously examined under what conditions rehgion may 
he established or disestablished, endowed or disendowed, 
never even knew whether there exists any general solution, 
or any prmciple by which problems of that kmd are 
decided. This defect of knowledge became a fact of 
importance at a turning-point in the Eevolution. The 
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theory of the relations between states and churches is 
bound up with the theory of Toleration, and on that 
subject tile eighteenth century scarcely rose above an 
intermittent, embarrassed, and unscientific view. For 
rehgious hberty is composed of the properties both of 
religion and of hberty, and one of its factors never became 
an object of disinterested observation among actual leaders 
of opinion. They preferred the argument of doubt to the 
argument of certitude, and sought to defeat intolerance by 
casting out revelation as they had defeated the persecution 
of witches by casting out the devil There remained a 
flaw in their hberahsm, for hberty apart from behef is 
liberty with a good deal of the substance taken out of it 
The problem is less complicated and the solution less 
radical and less profound Already, then, there were 
writers who held somewhat superficially the conviction, 
which TocqueviUe made a corner-stone, that nations that 
have not the self-governing force of rehgion withm them 
ate imprepared for freedom. 

The early notions of reform moved on French bnes, 
strivmg to utilise the existing form of society, to employ 
the parliamentary aristocracy, to revive the States-General 
and the provmcial assembhes But the scheme of standmg 
-on the ancient ways, and raising a new France on the 
substructure of the old, brought out the fact that whatever 
growth of institutions there once had been had been stunted 
and stood still. If the medimval pohty had been fitted 
to prosper, its fruit must be gathered from other countries, 
where the early notions had been pursued far ahead. The 
first thing to do was to cultivate the foreign example; 
and with that what we call the eighteenth century began 
The English superionty, proclaimed first by Voltaire, was 
further demonstrated by Montesquieu. For England had 
recently created a government which was stronger than 
the institutions that had stood on antiquity. Founded 
upon fraud and treason, it had yet established the security 
of law more firmly than it had ever existed under the 
system of legitimacy, of prolonged inheritance, and of 
rehgious sanction. It flourished on the unaccustomed 
behef that theological dissensions need not detract from 
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the power of the State, while pohtical dissensions are the 
very secret of its prosperily. The men of questionable 
character who accomplished the change, and had governed 
for the better part of sixty years, had successfully main- 
tained public order, in spite of conspiracy and rebellion; 
they had buUt up an enormous system of national credit, 
and had been victorious in continental war. The Jacobite 
doctrine, which was the basis of European monarchy, had 
been backed by the arms of Erance, and had fah^ to 
shake the newly planted throne. A great experiment had 
been crowned by a great discovery. A novelty that 
defied the wisdom of centuries had made good its footing, 
and revolution had become a principle of stability more 
sure than tradition. 

Montesquieu undertook to make the disturbing fact 
avail in political science He valued it because it recon- 
ciled bun with monarchy. He had started with the 
behef that kings are an evd, and not a necessary evil, and 
that then time was running diort. His visit to Walpolean 
England taught him a plan by which they might be 
repneved. He still confessed that a repubhc is the reign 
of virtue; and by virtue he meant love of equality and 
renunciation of self. But he had seen a monarchy that 
throve by corruption. He said that the distinctive 
principle of monarchy is not virtue but honour, which he 
once described as a contrivance to enable men of the 
world to commit almost every offence with impunity. The 
praise of England was m^e less injurious to Erench 
patriotism by the famous theory that explains institutions 
fl u d character by the barometer and the latitude. Montes- 
quieu looked about him, and abroad, but not far ahead. 
His admirable skill in supplying reason for every positive 
fact sometimes confounds the cause which produces with 
the argument that defends. He knows so many pleas for 
privilege that he almost overlooks the class that has none; 
and having no friendship for the clergy, he approves their 
iTTitminitiftH. He thinks that aristocracy alone can preserve 
monarchies, and makes England more free than any 
commonwealth. He lays down the great conservative 
maxim, that success generally depends on knowing the 
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time it •will take; and the most purely Whig TUftyim in 
his ■works, that the duty of a citizen is a cnme ■when it 
obscures the duty of man, is Fenelon’s His hberty is of 
a Grothic type, and not insatiable But the motto of bis 
■work, Prolem sine matre creatam, ■was intended to signify 
that the one thmg wanting was hberty ; and he had views 
on taxation, equality, and the division of powers that gave 
him a momentary Influence in 1789. His warmng that 
a legislature may be more dangerous than the executive 
remained unheard. The Esprit des lois had lost ground 
in 1767, during the ascendancy of Rousseau The mind 
of the author moved ■within the conditions of society 
familiar to him, and he did not heed the commg democracy. 
He assured Hume that there would be no revolution, 
because the nobles were ■without civic courage. 

There was more divination in d’Argenson, who was 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1745, and knew pohtics 
from the inside Less acquiescent than his brilliant con- 
temporary, ho was perpetually contnving schemes of 
fundamental change, and is the earliest ■wnter from whom 
we can extract the system of 1789 Others before him 
had perceived the impending revolution; but d’Argenson 
foretold that it would open ■with the slaughter of priests 
in the streets of Paris Thirty-eight years later these 
words came true at the gate of St Germain’s Abbey. 
As the supporter of the Pretender, he was quite uninflu- 
enced by admiration for England, and imputed, not to 
the English Deists and Whigs, but to the Church and her 
divisions and intolerance, the -unbelieving spirit that 
threatened both Church and State. It was conventionallv' 
understood on the Continent that 16SS had been an 
uprising of Nonconformists, and a Whig was assumed to 
be a Presbyterian down to the death of Anne. It was 
easy to infer that a more -violent theological conflict would 
lead to a more violent convulsion As early as 1743 his 
terrible foresight discerns that the State is going to pieces, 
and its doom was so certain that he began to think of a 
refuge under other mastere He would have deposed the 
noble, the priest, and the la-wyer, and given their power 
to the masses Although the science of pohtics was in 
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LacieliTis and Seneca to Pascal and Leibniz nre cnconnter 
a few dispersed and nnsnpported passages, sn^csting 
advance towards perfection, and the flame that brightens 
as it moves from hand to hand; but thej were without 
mastery or radiance. Turgot at once made the idea 
habitual and familiar, and it became a pervading force in 
thoughtful minds, whilst the new sciences arose to confirm 
it- He imparted a deeper agnificanCe to history, giving 
it unity of tendency and direction, constancy where there 
had been motion, and development instead of change. 
The progress he meant was moral as much as intellectual ; 
and as he professed to think that the rogues of his day 
would have seemed sanctified models to an earher century, 
he made his calculations without countmg the wickedness 
of men. His analysis left unfathomed depths for future 
explorers, for Lessing and stfll more for Hegel, but he 
taught mankind to expect that the future w ould be imbke 
the past, that it would be better, and that the experience 
of ages may instruct and warn, but cannot gmde or control 
He IS eminently a benefactor to historical study; but he 
forged a weapon charged with power to abolish the product 
of history and the existing order. By the hypothesis of 
progress, the new is always gaining on the old ; history is 
the embodiment of imperfection, and escape from history 
became the watchword of the commg day. CJondorcet, 
the master’s pupil, thought that the world might bo 
emancipated by burning its records 
Turgot was too discreet for such an excess, and he 
looked to history for the demonstration of his law. He 
had come upon it in his theolo^cal studies He renounced 
them soon after, saymg that he could not wear a mask. 
When Guizot called Lamennais a malefactor, because he 
threw o2 his cassock and became a freethinker, Scherer, 
whose course had been some way parallel, observed : '* He 
httle knows how much it costs ” The abrupt transition 
seems to have been accomplished by Turgot without a 
straggle The Encydopadia, which was the largest 
undertaking since the invention of pnntmg, came out at 
that time, and Turgot ^vrote for it. But he broke off, 
refusing to be connected with a party professedly hostile 
D 
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to revealed religion; and ho rejected the declamatory 
paradoxes of Diderot and Raynal. He found his homo 
among the Physiocrats, of all the groups the one that 
possessed the most compact body of consistent views, and 
who already knew most of the accepted doctrines of 
pohtical economy, although they ended by making way 
for Adam Smith They are of supremo importance to 
us, because they founded political science on the economic 
science which was coming into existence. Harrington, 
a century before, had seen that the art of government 
can be reduced to system, but the French economists 
precede all men in this, that holdmg a vast collection of 
combined and verified truths on matters contiguous to 
politics and belonging to their domain, they extended it 
to the whole, and governed the constitution by the same 
fixed principles that governed the purse. They said : 
A man’s most sacred property is his labour. It is anterior 
even to the right of property, for it is the possession of 
those who own nothing else. Therefore ho must be free 
to make the best use of it ho can. The interference of 
one man with another, of society with its members, of 
the state with the subject, must bo brought down to 
the lowest dimension Power intervenes only to restrict 
intervention, to guard the individual from oppression — 
that IS, from reg^ation in an mterest not his own Free 
labour and its derivative free trade are the first conditions 
of legitimate government. Let things fall into their 
natural order, let society govern itself, and the sovereign 
function of the State will bo to protect Nature in the exe- 
cution of her own law. Government must not be arbitrary, 
but it must be powerful enough to repress arbitrary action 
in others. If the supreme power is needlessly limited, 
the secondary powers will run riot and oppress. Its 
supremacy will bear no check The problem is to enhghten 
the ruler, not to restrain him; and one man is more easUy 
enlightened than many. Government by opposition, by 
balance and control, is contrary to principle; whereas 
absolutism might be requisite to the attainment of their 
higher purpose. Nothing less than concentrated power 
could overcome the obstacles to such beneficent refoims 
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as they meditated. Men who sought only the general 
good must wound every distinct and separate mterest of 
class, and would be mad to break up the only force that 
they could count upon, and thus to throw away the means 
of preventing the evils that must follow if things were left 
to the workmg of opinion and the feeling of masses. They 
had no love for absolute power in itself, but they computed 
that, if they had the use of it for five years, France would 
be free, ^ey distinguished an arbitrary monarch and 
the irresistible but impersonal state. 

It was the era of repentant monarchy. Kings had 
become the first of public servants, csecuting, for the good 
of the people, what the people were unable to do for them- 
selves ; and ^ere was a reforming movement on foot which 
led to many instances of prosperous and intelligent adminis- 
tration. To men who knew what unutterable suffering and 
wrong were inflicted by bad laws, and who lived in terror 
of the uneducated and inorganic masses, the idea of reform 
from above seemed preferable to parliamentary govern- 
ment managed by Newcastle and North, m the interest of 
the Bntish landlord. The economists arc outnardly and 
avowedly less hberal than Montesquieu, because they are 
incomparably mote impressed by the evils of the time, and 
the need of immense and fundamental changes They 
prepared to undo the work of absolutism by the hand of 
absolutism They were not its opponents, but its advL«ors, 
and hoped to convert it by their advice The indispensable 
hberties are those which constitute the wealth of nations, 
the rest will follow. The disease had lasted too long for 
the sufferer to heal himself . the rehef must come from the 
author of his suffenngs. The power that had done the 
wrong was still efficient to undo the wrong Transfor- 
mation, infimtely more difficult in itself than preservation, 
was not more formidable to the economists bccauec it 
consisted mainly in revoking the godless work of a dark<^r 
age. They deemed it their mission not to devise new 
laws, for that is a task which God has not committed to 
man, but only to declare the inlicrcnt laws of the existence 
of society and enable them to prevail. 

The defects of the social and pobticnl organisation 
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were as distinctly pointed out by the economists as by 
the electors of the National Assembly, twenty years later, 
and in nearly all things they proposed the remedy. But 
they were persuaded that the only thing to regenerate 
France was a convulsion which the national character 
would make a dreadful one. They desired a largo scheme 
of popular education, because commands take no root 
in soil that is not prepared. Pohtical truths can bo made 
so evident that the opinion of an instructed public will 
be invincible, and will banish the abuse of power. To 
resist oppression is to make a league with heaven, and 
all things are oppressive that resist the natural order 
of freedom. For society secures rights ; it neither bestows 
nor restricts them. They are the direct consequence of 
duties. As truth can only convince by the exposure of 
errors and the defeat of objections, hberty is the essential 
guard of truth. Society is founded, not on the will of 
man, but on the nature of man and the will of God; and 
conformity to the divinely appointed order is followed 
by inevitable reward. ReUef of those who suffer is the 
duty of all men, and the affair of ail. 

Such was the spirit of that remarkable group of men, 
especially of Mercier de la Riviere, of whom Diderot said 
that he alone possessed the true and everlasting secret 
of the security and the happiness of empires. Turgot 
mdeed had failed in office; but his reputation was not 
diminished, and the power of his name exceeded all 
others at the outbreak of the Revolution. His policy of 
employing the Crown to reform the State was at once 
rejected in favour of other counsels; but his influence 
may be traced in many acts of the Assembly, and on two 
very memorable occasions it was not auspicious. It was 
a central dogma of the party that land is the true source 
of wealth, or, as Asgill said, that man deals in nothmg 
but earth. l?^en a great part of France became national 
property, men were the more easily persuaded that land 
can serve as the basis of public credit and of unlimited 
assignats. According to a weighty opinion which we 
shall have to consider before long, the parting of the 
ways in the Revolution was on the day when, rejecting 
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the example both oi England and America, the French 
resolved to institute a single undivided legislature It 
was the Pennsylvanian model; and Voltaire had pro> 
noimced Pennsylvania the best government in the world. 
Franklin gave the sanction of an oracle to the constitu- 
tion of his state, and Turgot was its vehement protagonist 
in Europe. 

A kmg ruling over a level democracy, and a democracy 
ruling itself through the agency of a l^g, were long con- 
tendmg notions in the first Assembly. One was monarchy 
accordhig to Turgot, the other was monarchy adapted 
to Rousseau ; and the latter, for a time, prevailed Rous- 
seau was the citizen of a small repubhc, consisting of a 
smgle town, and he professed to have applied its example 
to the government of the world. It was Genova, not as ho 
saw it, but as ho extracted its essential principle, and 
as it has smee become, Geneva illustrated by the Forest 
Cantons and the Landesgememdo more than by its own 
charters The idea was that the grown men met in the 
market-place, like the peasants of Glarus under their trees, 
to manage their afiairs, making and unmaking officials, 
confemng and revoking powers. They were equal, 
because every man had exactly the samo right to defend 
his interest by the guarantee of his vote The welfare 
of all was safe m the hands of all, for they had not the 
separate mterests that are bred by the egotism of we-alth, 
nor the exclusive views that come from a distorted educa- 
tion All bemg equal in power and similar m purpose, 
there can bo no just cause why some should move apart 
and break into minonties There is an implied contract 
that no part shall ever be preferred to the whole, and 
minorities shall always obey. Clever men arc not wanted 
for the makmg of laws, because clever men and their laws 
are at the root of all mischief. Nature is a better guide 
than civilisation, because nature comes from God, and His 
works are good; culture from man, whose worlcs arc bad 
in proportion as he is remoter from natural innocence, as 
his desires increase upon him, as he seeks more refined 
pleasures, and stores up more superfluity. It promotes 
mcquahty, selfishness, and the rum of public spirit 
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By plausible and easy stages the social ideas latent 
in parts of Switzerland produced the theory that men 
come innocent from the hands of the Creator, that they 
are originally equal, that progress from equality to civilisa- 
tion is the passage from virtue to vice and from freedom 
to tyranny, that the people are sovereign, and govern by 
powers given and taken away; that an individual or a 
class may bo mistaken and may desert the common cause 
and the general interest, but the people, necessarily sincere, 
and true, and incorrupt, cannot go wrong; that there is 
a right of resistance to all governments that are falhble, 
because they are partial, but none against government 
of the people by the people, because it has no master 
and no judge, and decides in the last instance and alone; 
that insurrection is the law of all unpopular societies 
founded on a false principle and a broken contract, and 
submission that of the only legitimate societies, based 
on the popular will; that there is no privilege against 
the law of nature, and no right against the power of aU 
By this chain of reasoning, with httle infusion of other 
mgredients, Eousseau applied the sequence of the ideas 
of pure democracy to the government of nations 
Now the most glaring and familiar fact in history 
shows that the direct seU-govemment of a town cannot 
be extended over an empire. It is a plan that scarcely 
reaches beyond the next parish Either one district 
win be governed by another, or both by somebody else 
chosen for the purpose. Either plan contradicis first prin- 
ciples. Subjection is the direct negation of democracy; 
representation is the indirect. So that an Enghshman 
underwent bondage to parhament as much as lausaime 
to Berne or as America to England if it had submitted 
to taxation, and by law recovered his hberty but once in 
seven years. Consequently Eousseau, stiU faithful to 
Swiss precedent as well as to the logic of his own theory, 
was a federalist. In Switzerland, when one half of a canton 
disagrees with the other, or the country with the town, 
it is deemed natural that they should break into two, 
that the general will may not oppress minorities. Thu 
multiphoation of self-governing communities was admitted 
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by Ronssean as a preservatire of unanimity on one hand, 
and of liberty on the other. Helvdtius came to his support 
•with the idea that men are not only equal by nature but 
alike, and that society is the cause of variation ; from vrhich 
it would follow that everything may be done by laws and 
by education 

Rousseau os the author of the strongest pohtical theory 
that had appeared amongst men. Wo cannot say that 
he reasons well, but he know how to make his argument 
seem convmcing, satisfying, inevitable, and ho wrote with 
an eloquence and a fervour that had never been seen in 
prose, even in Bohngbroko or Milton. His books gave 
the fimt signal of a universal subversion, and were as fatal 
to the Republic as to the Monarchy. Although ho lives 
by the social contract and the law of resistance, and owce 
Im influence to what was extreme and systematic, his later 
wiitmgs are loaded with soimd pohtical wisdom. Ho owes 
nothing to the novelty or the ongmality of his thoughts. 
Taken jointly or severally, they are old friends, and you 
will find them in tho school of Wolf that just preceded, in 
the dogmatists of tho Great Rebelhon and the Jesuit 
casuists who were dear to Algernon Sidney, in their Protes- 
tant opponents, Duplessia Mornay, and the Scots who had 
heard the last of our schoolmen. Major of St Andrews, 
renew the speculations of the time of schism, which decom- 
posed and ^ssected the Church and rebuilt it on a model 
very propitious to political revolution, and even in tho early 
interpreters of tho Aristotelian Politics which appeared 
just at the era of the first parhamont 

Rousseau’s most advanced pomt was the doctrine that 
tho people aro infalhble Jurieu had taught that they 
can do no wrong , Rousseau added that thoj* aro positively 
in the right The idea, Iiko most others, was not new, 
and goes back to tho Sliddle Ages. When tho question 
arose what security there is for tho preservation of tradi- 
tional truth if the episcopate was dinded and the pipicy 
vacant, it was answered that the faith would be s-afcly 
retained by the masses Tho maxim that the voice of 
the people is tho voice of God is ns old ns Alcuin; it was 
renewed by some of the greatest writers anterior to 
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democracy, by Hooker and Bossuct, and it was employed 
in onr day by Newman to prop his theory of development. 
Rousseau appUed it to the State. 

The sovereignty of public opinion was just then coming 
in through the rise of national debts and the increasmg 
importance of the public creditor. It meant more than 
the noble savage and the blameless South Sea islander, 
and distinguished the instinet that guides largo masses of 
men from the calculating wisdom of the few. It was 
destined to prove the most serious of all obstacles to repre- 
sentative government Equality of power readily suggests 
equality of property; but the movement of Socialism 
began earlier, and was not assisted by Rousseau. There 
were solemn theorists, such os Mably and Morelly, who were 
sometimes quoted in the Revolution, but the change in 
the distribution of property was independent of them. 

A more effective ii^uence was imported £rom Italy; 
for the Itahans, through Vico, Giannone, Genovesi, had 
an eighteenth century of their own. Sardinia preceded 
France in solving the problem of feudalism. Arthur 
Young aflnurms that the measures of the Grand Duke 
Leopold had, in ten years, doubled the produce of Tuscany , 
at Milan, Count Firmian was accounted one of the best 
administrators in Europe. It was a klilancse, Bcccaria, 
who, by his reform of ciiminal law, became a leader of 
French opinion Continental junsprudence had long been 
overshadowed by two ideas : that torture is the surest 
method of discovering truth, and that punishment deters 
not by its justice, its celenty, or its certainty, hut in pro- 
portion to its seventy. Even in the eighteenth century 
the penal system of Maria Theresa and Joseph II. was 
barbarous. Therefore no attack was more surely aimed 
at the heart of established usage than that which dealt 
with courts of justice. It forced men to conclude that 
authonty was odiously stupid and still more odiously 
ferocious, that existing governments were accursed, that 
the guardians and ministers of law, divine and human, 
were more guilty than their culprits. The past was 
branded as the reign of infernal powers, and charged with 
long arrears of unpunished wrong. As there was no 
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Banctity left in law, there was no mercy for its merciless 
defenders; and if they fell mto avenging hands, their 
doom would not exceed their desert Men aftenvards 
conspicnons by their violence, Bnssot and Marat, were 
engaged in this campaign of humanity, which raised a 
demand for authorities that were not vitiated by the 
accumulation of infamy, for new laws, new powers, a new 
dynasty. 

As reli^on was associated with cruelty, it is at this 
point that the movement of new ideas became a crusade 
against Christiamty. A book by the Cure Mcslier, partially 
known at that time, but first printed by Strauss in 1SG4, 
is the clanon of vindictive unbelief; and another abbe, 
Raynal, hoped that the clergy would be crushed beneath 
the ruins of their altars 

Thus the movement which began, in Fenelon’s time, 
with warnings and remonstrance and the zealous endeavour 
to preserve, which produced one great scheme of change 
by the Crown and another at the expense of the Crouu, 
ended in the wild cry for vengeance and a passionate 
appeal to fire and sword So many hnes of thought con- 
verging on destruction explain the agreement that existed 
when the States-Gcncral began, and the explosion that 
followed the reforms of ’89 and the nuns of ’93 No 
conflict- can bo more irreconcilable than that between 
a constitution and an enhgbtcncd absolutism, between 
abrogation of old laws and multiphcation of new, bctu con 
representation and direct democracy, tlie people controlling 
and the people govemmg, kings by contract and kings bj 
mandate 

Yet aU these fractions of opinion were called Liberal: 
Montesquieu, because ho was an intelligent Tory ; Voltaire, 
because he attacked the clergy; Turgot, as a reformer, 
Rousseau, as a democrat; Diderot, as a frcethinUcr. The 
one thing common to them all is the disregard for liberty. 
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By Max Beerbohm 

M. Beboson, in his Tpell-knoTra essay on this theme, 
says — ^well, ho says many things; but none of these, 
though I have just read them, do I clearly remember, nor 
am I sure that in the act of reading I understood any of 
them. That is the worst of these fashionable philosophers 
— or rather, the worst of me. Somehow I never manage to 
read them till they are just going out of fashion, and even 
then I don’t seem able to cope with them. About twelve 
years ago, when everyone suddenly tallied to me about 
Pragmatism and William James, I found myself moved by a 
dull but irresistible impulse to try Schoperhauer, of whom, 
years before that, I had heard that he was the easiest 
reading m the world, and tho most escitmg and amusing- I 
wrestl^ with Schopenhauer for a day or so, in vain Time 
passed ; M. Bergson appeared “ and for his hour was lord 
of the ascendant”; I tardily tackled Wdliam James I 
bore in mind, as I approached him, the tcstimomals that 
had been lavished on him by all my friends. Alas, I was 
insensible to his thrillingness. His gaiety did not make me 
gay. His crystal clarity confused me dreadfully. I could 
make nothing of William James. And now, in the fullness 
of time, I have been floored by M. Bergson. 

It distresses me, this failure to keep pace with the leaders 
of thought as they pass into obhvion It makes me 
wonder whether I am, after aU, an absolute fool. Yet 
surely I am not that. Tell me of a man or a woman, a 
place or an event, real or fictitious : surely you will find 
me a fairly intelligent listener. Any such narrative wili 
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present to me some image, and will stir me to not altogclbcr 
fatuous thoughts. Como to me in some grievous difnculty ; 
I -vnii talk to you like a father, even hke a laivyer. I’ll be 
hanged if I haven’t a certain mellov? wisdom. * But if you 
are by way of weaving theories as to the nature of things in 
general, and if you want to try those theories on someone 
who will luminously confirm them or powerfully rend them, 
I must, with a hang-dog air, warn you that I am not your 
man. I suffer from a strong suspicion that things m general 
cannot be accounted for through any formula or set of 
formnliE, and that any one philosophy, howsoever nou , i® 
no better than another. That is in itself a sort of philosophy, 
and I suspect it accordingly , but it bas for roc the merit oi 
being the only one I can make bead or tail of. If you try 
to expound any other philosophic system to me, you wall 
find not merely that I can detect no flaw m it (except the 
one great flaw just suggested), but also that I haven’t, 
after a mmute or two, the vaguest notion of uhat jou are 
driving at “ Very well,” you say, “ instead of tn ing to 
explam all things all at once, I will explain some little, 
simple, smgle thmg.” It was for sake of such shorn lambs 
as myself, doubtless, that iL Bergson sat down and wrote 
about — laughter. But I have profited by bis kindness no 
more than if he bad been treating of the Cosmos I cannot 
tread even a limited space of air I have a gross satisfac- 
tion in the crude fact of bemg on bard ground ngiui, and I 
utter a coarse peal of — ^Laughter. 

At least, I say I do so. In pomt of fact, I have merely 
smiled. iSventy years ago, ten years ago, I should have 
laughed, and have professed to you that I hed merely 
smiled. A very young man is not content to be very 
young, nor even a yotmg man to be young : he nants to 
share the dignity of his elders There is no digraty in 
laughter, there is much of it m smiles Laughter is but a 
joyous surrender, smiles give token of mature cnticlcm. 
It may be that in the early ages of this world there was far 
more laughter than is to be heard now, and tint ajons hence 
laughter will bo obsolete, and smiles umversal — ever} one 
always, mildly, shghtly, smilmg But it is less nse'ui to 
speculate as to manlund’s past and future than to ob'^rve 
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men. And you -mil have observed with mo in the club- 
room that young men at most times look solemn, whereas 
old. men or men of middle ago mostly smile , and also that 
those young men do often laugh loud and long among 
themselves, while we others — the gayest and best of us in 
the most favourable circumstances — ^seldom achieve more 
than our habitual act of smiling. Does the sound of that 
laughter jar on us ^ Do we hken it to the crackling of thorns 
under a pot 1 Let us do so. There is no cheener sound 
But let us not assume it to be the laughter of fools because 
we sit quiet. It is absurd to disapprove of what one envies, 
or to wish a good thmg were no more because it has passed 
out of our possession. 

But (it seems that I must begin every paragraph by 
questionmg the smeerity of what I have just said) has the 
^t of laughter been ivithdrawn from me ? I protest that 
I do still, at the ago of forty-seven, laugh often and loud 
and long But not, I believe, so long and loud and often 
as in my less smUmg youth And I am proud, nowadays, 
of laughing, and grateful to anyone who makes me lau^. 
That is a bad sign. I no longer take laughter as a matter 
of course. I realise, even aft^ reading M. Bergson on it, 
how good a thmg it is. I am quaUfied to praise it 

As to what IS most precious among the accessories to 
the world we hve in, different men hold different opinions. 
There are people whom the sea depresses, whom mountains 
exhilarate Personally, I want the sea always — ^some not 
populous edge of it for choice; and with it sunshme, and 
wine, and a httle music. My friend on the moimtain 
yonder is of tougher fibre and sterner outlook, disapproves 
of the sea’s laxity and instabihty, has no ear for music 
and no palate for the grape, and regards the sun as a rather 
enervatmg institution, like central heatmg in a house. 
What he hkes is a grey day and the wind in his face ; crags 
at a great altitude; and a flask of whisky. Yet I think 
that even he, if wo were trying to detenmne from what 
innar Bourccs mankind derives the greatest pleasure m hfe, 
would agree with me that only the emotion of love takes 
higher rank than the emotion of laughter. Both these 
emotions are partly mental, partly physical. It is said 
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that the mental symptoms of love are wholly physical in 
origin. They are not the less ethereal for that. The 
physical sensations of laughter, on the other hand, are 
reached by a process whose starting-jioint is in the mind 
They are not the less “ gloriously of our clay.” There is 
laughter that goes so far as to lose all touch with its 
motive, and to exist only, grossly, m itself. This is laughter 
at its best. A man to whom such laughter has often been 
granted may happen to die in a workhouse. No matter 
I win not admit that he has failed in life. Another man, 
who has never laughed thus, may he buried in ^Ycst- 
minster Abbey, leaving more than a million pounds over- 
head. What then 1 I regard him as a failure. 

Not does it seem to me to matter one jot how such 
laughter is achieved Humour may rollick on high planco 
of fantasy or m depths of silliness To many people it 
appeals only from those depths If it appeal to them 
irresistibly, they are more enviable than those who are 
sensitive only to the finer kmd of joke and not so sensitive 
as to be mastered and dissolved by it Laughter is a tiling 
to be rated according to its own mtcnsity. 

Many years ago I wrote an essay in which I poured scorn 
on the fun purveyed by the music halls, and on the great 
public for which that fun was quite good enough I lake 
that callow scorn back. I fancy that the fun it.'^elf uas 
better than it seemed to mo, and might not have displeased 
me if it had been wafted to mo m private, in presence of a 
few fnends. A public crowd, because of a lack of broad 
impersonal humanity in me, rather insulates than absorb*! 
me. Amidst Ibo guffaws of a thousand strangers I become 
unnaturally grave If these people were the entertainmeut, 
and I the audience, I should bo sympathetic enough But 
to ho one of them is a position that drives me sjurilually 
aloof. Also, tlicro is to mo something rather dreary in the 
notion of going anj^whero for the specific purpose of being 
amused. I prefer that laughter shaU take mo unawares 
Only so can it master and dissolve me And in this Te<?pcct , 
at any rate, I am not peculiar. In music halls and such 
places, you may hear loud laughter, but' — not see silent 
laughter, not see strong men weak, helpic.?'!, suffering, 
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gradually convalescent, dangerously relapsing. Laughter 
at its greatest and best is not there. 

To such laughter nothing is more propitious than an 
occasion that demands gravity. To have good reason for 
not laughing is one of the surest aids. Laughter rejoices in 
bonds. If music halls were schoolrooms for us, and the 
comedians were our schoolmasters, how much less talent 
would be needed for ^ving us how much more joy 1 Even 
in private and accidental intercourse, few arc the men 
whose humour can reduce us, he we never so susceptible, 
to paroxysms of mirth. I will wager that nine-tenths of 
the world’s best laughter is laughter of, not vAih. And it is 
the people set in authority over us that touch most surely 
our sense of the ridiculous. Ercedom is a good thing, but 
we lose through it golden moments. The schoolmaster 
to his pupils, the monarch to his courtiers, the editor to his 
stafi — ^how priceless they are 1 Reverence is a good thing, 
and part of its value is that the more we revere a man, the 
more sharply are we struck by anything in him (and there 
is always much) that is incongruous with his greatness. 
And herein hes one of the reasons why as we grow older we 
laugh less. The men we esteemed so great are gathered to 
their fathers. Some of our coevab may, for aught we know, 
be very great, but good heavens ! we can’t esteem ihem so 

Of extreme laughter I know not in any annals a more 
satisfying example than one that is to be found in Moore’s 
Life of Byron. Both Byron and Moore were already in 
high spirits when, on an evening in the spring of 1813, they 
went “ from some early assembly ” to Ifr. Rogers’ house in 
St. James’s Place and were regaled there with an im- 
promptu meal. But not high spirits alone would have 
led the two young poets to such excess of laughter as made 
the evening so very memorable. Lucidly they both 
venerated Rogers (strange as it may seem to us) as the 
greatest of living poets. Luckily, too, Mr. Rogers was ever 
the kind of man, the coldly and quietly suave land of man, 
with whom you don’t take liberties, if you can help it — 
with whom, if you canH help it, to take hberties is in itself 
a most exhilarating act. And he had just received a 
presentation copy of Lord Thnrloe’s latest book, “ Poems on 
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Several Occasions.” The ttro young poets found in tills 
elder’s Muse much thatsras so execrable as to be delightful 
They were soon, ns they turned the pages, held in throes 
of laughter, laughter that was but intensided by the 
endeavours of their correct and nettled host to point out 
the genuine menta of his friend’s work. And then sud- 
denly — oh, joy 1 — “ wo hghted,” Moore records, ” on tlie 
discovery that our host, in addition to his sincere approln- 
tion of some of this book’s contents, had also the motive of 
gratitude for standing by its author, as one of the poem*! 
was a warm and, I need not add, wcU-deserved panogync 
on himself. We were, however” — the narrative has an 
added charm from Tom Moore’s demure care not to offend 
or compromise the still-surviving Rogers — “ too far gone 
in nonsense for even this eulogy, in which we both so heartily 
agreed, to stop us. The opening line of the poem was, as 
well as I can recollect, ‘When Rogers o’er this labour 
bent ’ ; and Lord Byron nndertook to read it aloud , — but 
he found it impossible to get beyond the first two words 
Our laughter had now mcrcased to such a pitch that nothing 
could restrain it. Two or three times he began , but no 
sooner had the words * When Rogers ’ pissed Ins bps, than 
our fit burst out afresh, — ^till even Mr Rogers lurn'clf, 
with all his feeling of our injustice, found it impossible not 
to join us ; and we were, at last, all three m such a state 
of inextmguishablc laughter, that, had the author luii'ccU 
been of our party, I question much whether he could ha\o 
resisted the infection ” The final fall and dissolut’on of 
Rogers, Rogers behaving as badly as cither of them, is eli 
that was needed to give perfection to this heirt-w arming 
scene. I hko to thi^ that on a certain nigh* in spring, 
year after year, three ghosts revisit that old room and 
(without, I hope, inconvenience to Lord Northchffe, who 
may happen to be there) sit rocking and writhing in the grip 
of ^at old shared rapture Uncanny ^ Well, not more so 
than would have seemed to Byron and Moore ?nd Rogers 
the notion that more than a hundred ycaiv away from them 
was someone joining in their laughter — as 7 do 
Alas, I cannot join in it more than gently. To im’'giro 
a scene, however vividly, does not give us the sen'o of btir^. 
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or even of having been, present at it. liideed, the greater 
the glow of the scene reflected, the sharper is the pang of 
onr realisation that we were ml there, and of our annoyance 
that we weren’t. Such a pang comes to me with special 
force whenever my fancy posts itself outside the Temple’s 
gate in Elect Street, and there, at a late hour of the mght 
of May 10th, 1773, observes a gigantic old man langhmg 
wildly, but having no one with him to share and aggrandise 
his emotion. Not that he is alone; but the young man 
beside him laughs only in politeness and is inwar^y puzzled, 
even shocked. Boswell has a keen, an exquisitely keen, 
scent for comedy, for the fun that is latent in fine shades 
of character; but imaginative burlesque, anythmg that 
borders on lovely nonsense, he was not formed to savour. 
All the more does one revel m his account of what led up 
to the moment when Johnson, “ to support himself, laid 
hold of one of the posts at the side of the foot pavement, 
and sent forth peals so loud that in the silence of the night 
his voice seemed to resound from Temple Bar to Fleet 
Ditch ” 

No evemng ever had an unlikeher ending. The omens 
were all for gloom. Johnson had gone to dine at General 
Paoli’s, but was so ill that he had to leave before the meal 
was over. Later ho managed to go to Mr. Chambers’ rooms 
in the Temple. “ Ho contmued to be very ill ” there, but 
gradually felt better, and " talked with a noble enthusiasm 
of keeping up the representation of respectable families,” 
and was great on “the digmty and propriety of male 
succession.” Among his listeners, as it happened, was a 
gentleman for whom Mr. Chambers had that day drawn 
up a will devising his estate to his three sisters C^e news 
of this might have been ejqiected to make Johnson violent 
in wrath. But no, for some reason he grew violent only m 
laughter, and insisted thenceforth on calling that gentle- 
man The Testator and chaffing him without mercy. “ I 
daresay he thinks he has done a mighty thing He won’t 
stay tfll he gets home to his seat in the country, to produce 
this wonderful deed : he’ll call up the landlord of the first 
inn on the road; and after a suitable preface upon 
mortahty and the uncertainty of life, will tell him that he 
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should not delay in making his Trill; and Here, Sir, Tnll 
he say, is my "vrill, Trhich I have just made, vrith the assistance 
of one of the ablest lavryers in the kingdom , and he Trill 
read it to him. He believes he has made this TviU; but he 
did not make it ; you. Chambers, made it for him I hope 
you have had more conscience than to make him say ‘ being 
of sound understanding ! * ha, ha, ha ! I hope he has left 
me a legacy. I'd have his 11711 turned into verse, like a 
ballad.” These flights annoyed hir. Chambers, and are 
recorded by Boswell with the apology that he wishes his 
readers to be “acquainted with the slightest occasional 
characteristics of so eminent a man,” Certainly, there is 
nothing ridiculous in the fact of a man makmg a will. But 
this is the measure of Johnson’s achievement. He had 
created gloriously much out of nothmg at all. There ho 
sat, old and ailing and unencouraged by the company, but 
soaring higher and higher in absurdity, more and more 
rejoiemg, and still soarmg and rejoicing after ho had gone 
out into the mght with Boswell, till at last in Fleet Street 
his paroxysms were too much for him and he could no 
more Echoes of that huge laughter come ringing down 
the ages But is there also perhaps a note of sadness for 
us in them^ Johnson’s endless sociabihty came of his 
inherent melancholy • he could not bear to be alone ; and 
his very mirth was but a mode of escape from the dark 
thoughts within him. Of these the thought of death was 
the most dreadful to him, and the most insistent He 
was for ever wondering how death would come to him, 
and how he would acquit himself in the extreme moment 
A later but not less devoted Angbcan, meditating on his 
own end, wrote in his diary that ” to die m church appears 
to be a great euthanasia, but not," he quaintly and touch- 
ingly added, “at a time to disturb worshippers.” Both 
the sentiment here expressed and the reservation drawn 
would have been as characteristic of Johnson as they were 
of Gladstone But to die of laughter — ^this, too, seems to 
me a great euthanasia; and I think that for Johnson to 
have died thus, that night m Fleet Street, would have been 
a grand ending to “ a life radically wretched.” Well, be 
was destmed to outlive another decade; and, selfishly, who 
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can wish such a Me as his, or such a Life as Boswell’s, one 
jot shorter 1 

Strange, when you come to think of it, that of all the 
countless folk who have hved before our time on this planet 
not one is known in history or in legend as having died of 
laughter. Strange, too, that not to one of all the characters 
in romance has such an end been allotted. Has it ever 
stntck you what a chance Shakespeare missed when he 
was finishing the Seeond Part of King Henry the Fourth ? 
Falstaff was not the man to stand cowed and bowed while 
the new young king lectured him and cost him off. Little 
by little, as Hal proceeded in that portentous allocution, the 
humour of the situation would have mastered old Sir John. 
Hjs faee, blank with surprise at first, would presently have 
glowed and widened, and his whole bulk have begun to 
quiver. Lest he should miss one word, he would have 
mastered himself. But the final words would have been 
the signal for release of all the roars pent up in him; the 
welkm would have rung; the roars, behke, would have 
gradually subsided on dreadful rumblings of more than 
utterable or conquerable muth. Thus and thus only 
might his life have been rounded off with dramatic fitness, 
secundum ipsius naiuram. He never should have been left 
to babble of green fields and die "an it had been any 
christom child.” 

Falstaff is a triumph of comedic creation because we 
are kept laughing equally at and mth him. Nevertheless, 
if 1 had the choice of sitting with him at the Boar’s Head or 
with Johnson at the Turk’s, I shouldn’t hesitate for an 
instant. The agihty of Falstaff’s mmd gains much of its 
effect by contrast with the massiveness of his body ; but in 
contrast with Johnson’s equal agility is Johnson’s moral as 
well as physical bulk. Has sallies “ tell ” the more start- 
lingly because of the noble weight of character behmd them : 
they are the better because he makes them. In Falstaff 
there isn’t this final mcongrmty and element of surprise. 
Falstaff is but a sublimated sample of “ the funny man.” 
We cannot, therefore, laugh so greatly with him as with 
Johnson. (Nor even at him , because we are not tickled 
so much by the weak points of a character whose points 
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are all "weak ones, also because ■vre have no reverence 
trying to impose restraint upon us ) Still, FalstatE has 
mdubitably the povrer to convulse us I don’t mean vro 
ever are convulsed in readmg Henry the Fourth. No 
printed page, alas, can thnll us to extremities of laughter. 
These are ours only if the mirthmaker be a living man whose 
jests we hear as they come fresh from his own bps AH I 
claim for FalstafE is that he would be able to convulse us 
if he were ahve and accessible. Few, as I have said, are 
the humorists who can induce this state. To master and 
dissolve us, to give us the joy of being worn down and tired 
out with laughter, is a success to be won by no man save 
in virtue of a rare staying-power. Laughter becomes 
extreme only if it be consecutive. There must be no pauses 
for recovery. Touch-and-go humour, however happy, is 
not enough. The jester must be able to grapple his theme 
and hang on to it, twisting it this way and that, and maldng 
it yield magically all manner of strange and precious things, 
one after another, without pause. He must have invention 
kcepmg pace with utterance. Ho must be inexhaustible. 
Only so can he exhaust us. 

I have a friend whom I would praise There are many 
other of my friends to whom I am indebted for much 
laughter ; but I do behove that if all of them sent in their 
bills to-morrow and all of them overcharged mo not a little, 
the total of all those totals would be less appalhng than that 
which looms m my own vague estimate of what I owe to 
Oomus. Comus I call him here in observance of the hue 
drawn between public and private virtue, and m full know- 
ledge that ho would of all men be the least glad to be quite 
personally thanked and laurelled in the market-place for 
the hours ho has made memorable among his cronies 
No one is so difSdent as he, no one so self-postponing 
Many people have met him again and again without faintly 
suspecting ** anything much ” in him. Many of his 
acquamtances — ^friends, too — relatives, even — ^havo lived 
and died in the behef that he was quite ordmaiy. Thus 
is he the more greatly valued by his cronies. Thus do we 
pride ourselves on possessing some curious right quahty to 
which alone he is responsive But it would seem that either 
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this asset of ours or its effect on him is intermittent. He 
can be dull and null enough with us sometunes— a mere 
asker of questions, or drawer of comparisons between thia 
and that brand of cigarettes, or full esqiatiator on the merits 
of some new patent razor. A whole hour and more may 
be wasted in such humdrum and darkness. And then — 
something will have happened. There has come a spark 
in the murk ; a flame now, presage of a radiance : Comus 
has begun. His face is a great part of his equipment. A 
cast of it might bo somewhat akin to the conuo mask of 
the ancients; but no oast could bo worthy of it; mobihly 
is the essence of it. It flickers and shifts in accord to the 
matter of his discourse; it contracts and it expands; is 
there anything its clastic can’t express 1 Comus would be 
eloquent even were he dumb. And he is mellifluous. His 
voice, while he develops an idea or conjures up a scene, takes 
on a peculiar richness and unction. H he bo descnbmg an 
actual scene, voice and face are adaptable to those of the 
actual persons therein. But it is not in such mimicry that 
ho excels. As a reporter he has rivals For the most part, 
he moves on a higher plane than that of mere fact . he 
imagines, ho creates, giving you not a person, but a type, 
a synthesis, and not what anywhere has been, but what 
anywhere imght bo — ^what, os one feels, for all the absurdity 
of it, just wo^d be. He Imows his world well, and nothmg 
human is ahen to him, but certam skeins of life haye a 
fecial hold on him, and he on them. In his youth he 
wished to be a clergyman ; and over the clergy of all grades 
and denominations his genius hovers and swoops and ranges 
with a special mastery. Lawyers he loves less; yet the 
legal mind seems to lie almost as wide-open to him as the 
sacerdotal; and the legal manner in all its phases he can 
unerringly burlesque. In the minds of journalists, diverse 
journalists, he is not less thoroughly at home, so that of the 
wild contingencies imagined by him there is none about 
which he cannot reel off an oral " leader ” or “ middle ” m 
the hkeliest style, and with os much ease as he can preach 
a High Church or Low Church sermon on it. Hor are his 
improvisations limited by prose. If a theme call for nobler 
treatment, he becomes an unflaggmg fountain of ludicrously 
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adeg^aato blank-verse Or again, he may deliver himself 
m rhyme There is no form of utterance that comes amiss 
to him for interpreting the human comedy, or for broaden- 
ing the farce mto which that comedy is turned by lum 
ITothmg can stop him when once he is m the vein. No 
appeals move him. He goes from strength to strength 
whole his audience is more and more piteously debilitated 
What a gift to have been endowed with ! What a power 
to wield I And how often I have envied Comus ! But this 
envy of him has never taken root in me. His mind laugh”, 
doubtless, at his own conceptions; but not lus body. And 
if you tell him something that you have been sure will con- 
vedse him you are likely to bo rewarded with no more than 
a smile betokening that ho sees the point. Incomparable 
laughter-giver, he is not much a laugher Ho is vintner, 
not toper. I would therefore not change places with him 
I am well content to have been his beneficiary during thirty 
years, and to bo so for as many more as may bo given us 



THE PROBABLE FUTURE OP MAIIKIND 
By H. G. Welm 
§ 1 

The pieseiit outlook of Kumau afitairs is one that adinits 
of broad generalisations and that seems to require broad 
generalisations. We are in one of those phases of experi> 
once vrhich become carnal in history. A series of immense 
and tragic events have shattered the self-complacency and 
challenged the 'will and intelligence of manMnd. That 
easy general fonvard movement of human affairs which 
for several generations had seemed to jnstify the persuasion 
of a necessary and in'vincible progress, progress toivards 
greater powers, greater happiness, and a continual enlarge- 
ment of life, has been checked violently and .perhaps 
arrested altogether. The spectacular, catastrophe of the 
Great War has revealed an accumulation of destructive 
forces in our outwardly prosperous society, of which few of 
us had dreamt; and it has also revealed a profound inca- 
pacity to deal with and restrain these forces. The two years 
of want, confusion, and indecision that have followed the 
Great War in Europe and Asia, and the uncertainties that 
have disturbed life even in the comparatively untouched 
American world, seem to many watchful minds even more 
ominpus to our social ordw than the war itself. What 
is happening to our race ! they ask. Did the prosperities 
and confident hopes with which the twentieth century 
opened mark nothhig more than a culmination of fortuitous 
good luck? Has the cycle of prosperity and progress 
closed? To what -will this staggering and blundering, 
the hatreds and mischievous adventures of the present 
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time, bring us? Is the Trorld in the opening of long 
centuries of confusion and disaster such os ended the 
Western Roman Empire in Europe or the Han prosperity 
in China ? And if so, will the debacle extend to America * 
Or is the American (and Pacific *) system still sufficiently 
removed and still sufficiently autonomous to maintain a 
progressive movement of its o\m if the Old World collapse * 

Some sort of answer to these questions, vast and vague 
though they are, we must each one of us have before wo 
can take an intelhgent interest or cast an effective vote 
in foreign affairs Even though a man formulate no 
definite answer, he must still have an impheit persuasion 
before he can act in these matters If he have no clear 
conclusions openly arrived at. then he must act upon 
subconscious conclusions instinctively arrived at Far 
better is it that he should bring them into the open light 
of thought. 

The suppression of war is generally regarded as central 
to the complex of contemporary problems But war is 
not a new thing in human experience, and for scores of 
centuries mankffid has manag^ to get along in spite of 
"its frequent recurrence Most states and empires have been 
intermittently at war throughout their periods of stability 
and prosperity. But their warfare was not the warfare 
of the present time The thing that has brought the rush 
of progressive development of the past century and a half 
to a sudden shock of arrest is not the old and familiar 
warfare, but warfare strangely changed and exaggcratctl 
by novel conditions. It is this change in conditions, 
therefore, and not war itself, which is the reality we have 
to analyse in its bearing upon our social and political 
ideas. In 1914 the European Great Powers resorted 
to war, as they had resorted to war on many previous 
occasions, to decide certain open issues Tins war 
flamed out with an unexpected rapidity until all the 
world was involved; and it developed a horror, a mon- 
strosity of destructiveness, and, above all, an incon- 
clusiveness quite unlike any precedmg war. That unlihe- 
ness was the essence of the matter. Whatever Justificatiors 
could bo found for its use in the past, it became clear to 
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many minda that tinder the new conditions war was no 
longer a possible method of international dealing. The 
thing lay upon the surface. The idea of a League of 
Nations sustaming a Supreme World Court to supereede 
the arhitrament of war, did not so much arise at any par- 
ticular point as break out simultaneously wherever there 
were intelligent men. 

Now what was this change in conditions that had con- 
fronted mankmd with the perplexing necessity of abandon- 
ing war? For perplexing it ccrtamly is. War has been 
a ruling and constructive idea in all human societies up 
to the present time ; few will be found to deny it. Pohtical 
institutions have very largely developed in relation to 
the idea of war ; defence and aggression have shaped the 
outer form of eveiy state in the world, just as co-operation 
sustained by compulsion has shaped its inner organisation. 
And if abruptly man determines to give up the waging 
of war, he may find that this determination involves 
the mo^ extensive and penetrating modifications of polittcal 
and social conceptions that do not at the first glance betray 
any direct connection with belligerent activities at all. 

It is to the general problem arising out of this considera- 
tion, that this and the three following essays^ will be 
addressed; the question: What else has to go if war 
is to go out of human life ? and the problem of what has 
to be done if it is to be banished and barred out for ever 
from the future experiences of oxu; race. For let us face 
the truth in this matter ; the abolition of war is no casting 
of ancient, barbaric, and now obsolete traditions, no easy 
and natural progressive step; the abolition of war, if it 
can be brought about, will be a reversal not only of the 
general method of human life hitherto, but of the general 
method of nature — the method, that is, of conflict and 
survival. It will be a new phase in the history -of life, 
and not simply an incident in the history of man. These 
brief essays wiU attempt to present something like the true 
dimensions of the task before mankind if war is indeed 
to be superseded, and to show that the project of abo l is hin g 
war by the occasional meeting of some Council of a League 
1 la Mr Wells’ book. 
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of Nations or tKe like, is, in itself, about as likely to succeed 
as a proposal to abolish thirst, hunger, and death by a 
short legislative act 

Let ns first examine the change in the conditions of 
human hfe that has altered irar from a normal aspect of 
the conflict for existence of human societies into a terror 
and a threat for the entire species. The change is essentially 
a change in the amount of power available for human 
purposes, and more particularly m the amount of material 
power that can be controlled by one individual. Human 
society up to a couple of centuries ago was essentially 
a man-power and horse-power system. There was, m 
addition, a certain lumted use of water power and wind 
power, but that was not on a scale to affect the general 
truth of the proposition The first intimation of the great 
change began seven centuries ago with the appearance of 
explosives In the thirteenth century the Mongols made 
a very effective military use of the Chinese discovery of 
gunpowder. They conq^uered most of the known world, 
and their introduction of a low-grade explosive in warfare 
rapidly destroyed the immunity of castles and walled cities, 
abolished knighthood, and utterly wrecked and devastated 
the irrigation system of Mesopotamia, which had been a 
populous and civihsed region since before the beginnings 
of history But the restricted metallurgical knowledge of 
the time set definite limits to the size and range of cannon 
It was only with the ninoteenth century that the large- 
scale production of cast steel and the growth of chemical 
knowledge made the mihtary use of a variety of explosives 
practicable The systematic extension of human power 
began m the eighteenth century with the utilisation of 
steam and coal That opened a crescendo of invention ' 
and discovery which thrust rapidly mcreasing quantities 
of material energy into men’s hands Even now that 
crescendo may not have reached its climax. 

Wo need not rehearse here the familiar story of the - 
abolition of distance that ensued, how the radiogram and 
the telegram have made every event of importance a simul- 
taneous event for the minds of everyone in the world, how 
ioumeys which formerly took months or wcck«! now take 
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days or hours, nor how printing and paper have made 
possible a universally informed commumty, and so forth. 
Nor will wo describe the effect of these things upon warfare 
The pomt that concerns us here is this, that before this 
age of discovery communities had fought and struggled 
with each other much as naughty chil^en might do m a 
crowded nursery, within (he measure oj their sirengih. They 
had hurt and impoverished each other, but they had rarely 
destroyed each other completely. Their squabbles may 
have been distressing, but they were tolerable. It is even 
possible to regard these former wars as healthy, hardenmg, 
and invigorating conflicts. But into this nursery has come 
Science, and has put into the flsts of these children razor 
blades with poison on them, bombs of fnghtful explosive, 
corrosive fluids and the like. The comparatively harmless 
conflicts of these infants are suddenly fraught with qmte 
terrific possibihties, and it is only a question of sooner or 
later before the nursery becomes a heap of corpses or is 
blown to smithereens. A real nursery invaded by a reckless 
person distributing such gifts would bo promptly saved 
by the mtervention of the nurse; but humanity hw no 
nurse but its own poor wisdom. And whether that poor 
wisdom can rise to the pitch of effectual mtervention is 
the most fundamental problem in mundane affairs at the 
present time. 

The deadly gifts continue. There was a steady increase 
in the frightfulness and destructiveness of belHgerence 
from 1914 up to the beginning of 1918, when shortage of 
matenal and energy checked the process; and since the 
armistice there has been an industrious development of 
military science The next well-organised war, we are 
assured, will bo far more swift and extensive in its destruc- 
tion— more particularly of the civilian population. Armies 
- will advance no longer along roads, but extended in line, 
with heavy tank transport which will plough up the entire 
surface~bf'the' Iand~they '’traverse; aerial bombmg, with 
bombs each capable of destroymg a small town, will be 
practicable a ihousand miles beyqnd the military front, 
and the seas will be swept clear o^-sbipping by nmes and 
submarine activities. There will be no ^tinction between 
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combatants and non-combatants, because every able-bodied 
citizen, male or female, is a potential producer of food and 
munitions ; and probably tbe safest, and certainly tbe best 
suppbed shelters in the universal cataclysm, uill bo the 
carefully buried, sandbagged, and caumuflaged general 
headquarters of the contending armies There military 
gentlemen of limited outlook and high professional training 
•vrill, in comparative security, achieve destruction beyond 
their understandmg. ^e^hard logic of -Trat, ■which gives' 
•victory always to the 'ffiost energetic and destructive com- 
batant, ■will turn ■warfare more and more from mere opera- 
tions for loot or conquest or predominance into operations 
for the conclusive destructaon of the antagonists. A relent- 
less thrust towards strenuousness is a characteristic of 
belligerent conditions. War is war, and vehemence is 
m its nature. You must hit alwaj^'s as hard as you can. 
Offensive and counter-offensive methods continue to prevail 
over merely defensive ones. The victor in th c next great war 
■will be bombed from the air, starved, and depleted almost 
as much as the loser. His victory vnll bo no easy one ; it 
■wUl bo a triumph of the exhausted and dying over the dead. 

It has been argued that such highly organised and long- 
prepared warfare as the world saw m 1914r-lS is not likely 
to recur again for a considerable time because of the shock 
inflicted by it upon social stability. There may bo spas- 
modic wars ■with improvised and scanty suppbes, these ' 
superficially more hopeful critics admit, but there remain 
no communities now so stable and so sure of their people 
as to prepare and wage again a fully elaborated scientific 
war. But this ■view implies no happier "outlook for man- 
kind It amounts to this, that so long os men remain 
disordered and impoverished they ■will not rise again to 
the full height of scientific war. But manifestly this ■will 
only bo for so long as they remain disordered and im- 
poverished. When they recover they ■will recover to repeat 
agam their former disaster with whatever modem improve- 
ments and mtensifications the mgenuity of the intervening 
time may have devised. This new phase of disorder, 
conflict, and social unravelling upon which wc have entered, 
this phase of dcchne duo to the enhanced and increasing 
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powers for waste and destruction in mankind, is bound, 
therefore, to contmne so long as the divisions based upon 
ancient ideas of conflict remain ; and if for a time the decad- 
-ence seems to bo arrested, it will only bo to accumulate 
under the influence of those ideas a fresh war-storm suffi- 
ciently destructive and disorganising to restore the decadent 
process. 

Unless mankind can readjust its political and social 
ideas to this essential new fact of its enormously enlarged 
powers, unless it can eliminate or control its pugnacily, 
no other prospect seems open to ns but decadence, at least 
to such a level of barbarism as to lose and forget again 
all the scientific and industiial achievements of our present 
ago. Then, with its powers shrunken to their former 
puny scale, our race may recover some sort of balance 
between the injuries and advantages of conflict. Or, since 
our decadent species may have less vitality and vigour 
than it had in its primitive phases, it may dwindle and fade 
out altogether before some emboldened animal antagonist, 
or through some world-wide disease brought to it perhaps 
by rats and dogs and insects and what not, who may be 
destined to be heirs to the rusting and mouldering ruins of 
the cities and ports and ways and bridges of to-day. 

Only one alternative to some such retrogression seems 
possible, and that is the conscious, systematic reconstrno- 
tion of human society to avert it. The world has been 
brought into one community, and the human mind and will 
may be able to recognise and adapt itself to this fact — m 
time. Men, as a race, may succeed m tuming-th eir b acks 
upon the method of warfare and the methods of confilict 
and in embarking upon an immense world-wide effort 
of co-operation and mutual toleration and salvage. They 
may have the vigour to abandon their age-long attempt 
to hve in separate sovereign states, and to grppple with 
and master the now quite destructive force that ixaditional 
hostility has become, and bring their affairs together imder 
one law and one peace. These new vast powers over 
nature which have been given to them, and which will 
certainly be their destruction if their purposes remain 
divergent and conflicting, will then be the means by which 
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they may set up a neTC order of as yet scarcely imaginable 
interest and happiness and achierement. But is our race 
capable of such an effort, such a complete reversal of its 
instinctive and traditional impulses! Can we find pre- 
monitions of any such bold and revolutionary adaptations 
as these, in the mental and political life of to-day t How 
far are we, reader and writer, for example, working for 
these large new securities ! Do we even keep them stead- 
fastly in our minds ^ How is it with the people around us ’ 
Are not we and they and all the race still just as much adrift 
in the current of circumstances as we were before 1914* 
Without a great effort on our part (or on someone’s part) 
that current which swirled our kind into a sunshine of 
hope and opportunity for a while will carry our race on 
surely and inexorably to fresh wars, to shortages, hunger, 
miseries, and" 'social debacles, at last either to complete 
extraction or to a degradation beyond our present under- 
standmg. 


The urgent need for a great creative effort has become 
apparent in the affairs of mankind. It is manifest that 
unless some unity o f purp ose can bd” achieved in the world, 
unless the ever more violent and disastrous incidence of- 
war, ca n be av erted, unless some common control can bo 
imposed on the headlong waste of man’s limited rahcntanco 
of coal, oil, and moral energy that is now going on, the 
history of humamty must presently culmraato m some 
sort of disaster, repeating and exaggerating the disaster 
of the great war, producing chaotic social conditions, and 
going on thereafter in a degenerative process tow ards exirac- 
tion So much all reasonable men seem now prepvared 
to admit But upon the question of how and in what 
form a umty of purpose and a common control of human 
affairs is to be established, there is still a great and lament- 
able diversity of opinion and, as a consequence, an enfeebte 
meat and wasteful dispersal of will At present nothing 
has been produced but the manifestly quite inadequate 
League of Kations at Geneva, and a number of generally 
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very vague movements for a world law, world disarmament, 
and the like, among the intellectuals of the various civilised 
coimtries of the world. 

The common failings jpf all these ^tiativ^ are a sort of ^ 

' genteel timidity and a defectivq^sense'^of ^e scale of the 
enterprise before ns. A neglect of the imp6rtance~6f"Bcale * i 
is one of the gravest faults of contemporary educalSra. 
Because a world-wide political organ is needed, it does not 
follow that a so-called League of Nations without repre- 
sentative sanctions, mihtory forces, or authority of any 
Mnd, a League from which large sections of the world are 
excluded altogether, is any contribution to that need. 
People have a way of saying it is better than nothing. 
But it may be worse than nothing It may create a 
feeUng of .disillusionment about world-unij^mg-efforts. If 
a mad elephant were loose in one’s garden, it would be an 
excellent thing to give one’s gardener a gun. But it would 
have to be an adequate gun, an elephant gun. To give 
him a small rook-i^e and tell him it was better ^an 
nothing, and encourage him to face the elephant with that 
in his hand, would be the directest way of gettmg nd not 
of the elephant, but of the gardener. 

It is, if people will but think steadfastly, inoonoeivable 
o- that there should be any world control without a merger 
' / of sovereignty, but the framers of these early te ntafav es 
towards world unity have lacked the courage of frankness 
in this respect l^ey have been afraid of outbreaks of 
bawhng patriotism, and they have tried to believe, and to 
' make others believe, that they contemplate nothmg more 
than a League of Nations, when m reahty they contemplate 
a subordination of nations and administrations to one 
common law and rule. The elementary necessity of giving, 
the council of any world-peace organisation whichjs to be 
more than a sentimental mtemational gestoe, not only a 
complete knowledge, but an effective control of all the, , 
mihtary resources and organisations in the world, appalled 
them. They did not e^en ask^ for such a control. The 
fr own in g soh dityjolexistiag. things" was too much for them, 
•[^ey wanted to change them, but when it came to laying 
hands on them — ^No I They decided to leave them alone. 
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They -wanted a new world— and it is to contain just t!-e 
same things as the old. 

But are these mtellcctuals right in their estimate o! tl c 
common man? Is he such a shallow and vehement fool 
as they seem to behove ? Is he so patriotic as they mal.c 
out* If mankind is to be saved from destruction there 
must be a world control; a world control means a world 
government, it is onlj* another name for it, and manifestly 
that government must have a navy that will supersede the 
British navy, artiUeiy that will supersede the French 
artillery, air forces superseding all existing air forces, and 
so forth For many flags there must bo one sovereign 
flag, or6i8 l errarum. Unless a world control amounts to 
that it will be ridiculous, just as a judge supported by two 
or three unarmed poheemen, a newspaper reporter and the 
court chaplain proposing to enforce his decisions in a 
court packed with the heavily armed friends of the phiintifi 
and defendant would bo ridiculous But the common mnn 
is supposed to be so blindly and incurably sot upon his 
British navy or Ins French army, or whatever his pet 
national instrument of violence may be, that it is held to 
bo impossible to supersede these beloved and adored force* 
If that IS so, then a world law is impossible, and the wi-'t'^V 
courso before us is to snatch such small liappincss a’« wo 
may hope to do and leave tho mad elephant to work its 
will in the garden 

But is it so 1 If the mass of common men are inenrabh 
patriotic and belligerent why is there a note of qucrulnu'? 
exh ortati on in nearly all patnotic literature* ^Vlly, for 
instance, is Sir Rudyard Kipling’s iJiftory of C)ipta\d so 
full of goading and scolding * And very sipiificant imiee'l 
to any student of tho human outlook was the w orkl n’spon"-' 
to President ^Yllson’s advocacy of the League of Kntioa- 
idca, in its first phase in 191S, before the wcak<'nin:; pJT 
and disillusionment of the Vcisaillcs Conference. Ju«t for 
a little while it seemed tint President Wileou «loo<i for a 
new order of things m the world, that ho Ind t* e wi*fii«n 
and will and power to break the net of IntroJa and 
nationalnras and diplomacies in which the O’d World wa*- 
entangled And while he seemed to be cnpib'e of 
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\whilo ho promised most in the way of change and-national 
control, then it was that he found his utmost support in 
every country in the world. In the latter half of 1918 
there was scarcely a country anywhere m which one could 
not have found men ready to die for President Wilson. A 
great hopefulness was manifest in the world. It faded, 
it faded very rapidly agam. But that brief wave of 
enthusiasm, which set mmds astir with the same great 
idea of one peace of justice throughout the earth, m China 
and Boldiara and the Indian bazaars, m Iceland and 
Basutoland and Ireland and Morocco, was indeed a fact 
iperhaps more memorable in history even than the Great 
War itself. It displayed a possibihty of the simultaneous 
operation of the same general ideas throughout the world 
qmte beyond any previous espenonce. It^demqnstarated'^ 
itoatjyiie. generality of men.are, as capable of being cosmo- 
ipoliton and pacifist as they are of being patriotic and 
! beihgerent. Both moods are extensions and exaltationsj 
j beyond the everyday hfe, which itself is neither one thmgll^ 
* nor the other. And both are transitory moods, responses! 

I to external suggestion. 

It is to that first wave of. popular feelmg for a world law 
* tr^nsceQding and moving coun ter^ to all contemporary 
diplomacies, and not to the timid legalism of the framers 
of the first schemes for a League of Nations, that we must 
look if we are to hope at aU for the establishment of a 
new order in human affairs. It is upon the spirit of that 
transitory response to the transitory greatness of President 
Wilson that we have to seize ; we have to lay hold of that, 
to recall it and confirm it and enlarge and strengthen it, to 
make it a flux of patnotisms and a creator of new loyalties 
and devotions, and out of the dead _dust_of our present 
institutions to build up for it and animate with it the 
j body of a true world state. 

We have already stated the clear necessity, if mankind 
^v-^isi>not to perish by the hype^ophy of warfare, for the - 
=>^^tabli3hment-o£-aj^i3Hedra n d' s t ro ng - world-law. Here in 
v'^tHis spmt that has already gleamed upon the world is the 
> jiossible force to create and sustain such a world law. 

" ^ ‘ What is it that mtervenes between the umversal human 
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need and ita satisfaction? Why, since there ere oicr- 
vrhehnmg reasons for it and a widespread di’sposit’on for 
it, is there no world-wide creative effort afoot now in which 
men and women by the milhon are participating — and 
participating with all their hearts ? IVliy is it that, except 
for the weak gestures of the Geneva Lca^e of Nations and 
a httlc writing of books and articles, a little piniphlctcenng, 
some scattered committee activities on the part of people 
chiefly of the busybody class, an occasional speech and a 
diminishmg volume of talk and allusion, no attempts arc 
apparent to stay the plam drift of human society tow ards 
new conflicts and the sluices of final disaster * 

The answer to that WTiy, p^bes deep into the quc-tion 
of human motives ' 

It must bo because we are all creatures of our immediate 
surroundmgs, because our minds and energies arc th.cfly 
occupied by the affairs of every day, because we arc all 
chiefly hvmg our owm lives, and very few of us, except by 
a kmd of unconscious contnbulion, the life of maul.n.d 
In moments of mental activity, m the study or in conlem- 
plation, we may rise to a sense of the dangers and needs of 
human destiny, but it is only a few minds and charvclers 
of prophetic quahty that, without claborato artificial 
assistance, seem able to keep hold upon and guide their 
hvea by such relatively gigantic considerations Tlie 
generality of men and women, so far as their natural 
disposition goes, are scarcely mor e capable of npproliendirg 
and consciously serving the human future than a van full 
of well-fed rabbits would bo of grasping the fact tint tliew 
van was running smoothly and stcadili’ down an intlipod 
plane into the sea It is oriiy as the rcj-ult of con«idon1»3e 
educational effort and against considerable resistance that 
our minds arc brought to a broader view In every ago 
for many thousands of years men of exceplio nl vt on 
have spent their lives in passionate efforts to bring ui 
ordinary men into some relation of respon'^o and sen .r/* to 
the greater issues of life. It is thc-o pioneers vic'on 
who have given the world its rchgior.s and its philo-opbical 
cults, its lo\ allies and ob^crvanci^s ; and who iia\ e i upo rd 
ideas of greatness and duty on their fillows In citri age 
c 
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ordinary man has’ submitted reluctantly to such 
(teachings, has made his peculiar compromises with them, 
has reduced them as far as possible to forjaula_and formality, 
and got back as rapidly as possible to the eating and 
drinlnng and desire, the personal spi^ and rivalries and 
glories which constitute his reahty,' The. mass of .men 
to-day do not seem -to care, nor- want to -care, whither the 
political _and social, inatitutionsuto. which- they_are .accus- 
t{^ed,.are taking them. Such considerations overstram 
us. And it is ordy by the eictremest effort of those who 
are capable of a sense of racial danger and duty that the 
collective energies of men can ever be gathered together 
and organised and orientated towards the common good. 
To nearly all men andTlromen, unless they are in the vein 
for it, such discussion as thk m these essays does not 
appeal as bemg nght or wrong; it does not really interest 
them, rather it worries them ; and for the most part they 
would bo glad to disregard it as completely as a lecture on 
wheels and gravitation and the physiological conscq^uences 
of prolonged submergence would be disregarded by those 
rabbits in the van. 

,^.But man is a creature very different m his nature from 
^■'"a rabbi t, and if he is lessjmstmctiyely.jsocial, he is much 
more-’^ obSsciously social .'^ Chief among his differences must 
be the presence of those tendencies which we call conscience, 
|that haunting cravmg to be really right and to do the 
'really nght thing which is the basis of the moral and 
perhaps also of most of the rehgious life. In this hes our 
hope for mankmd Man hates to be put right, and yet 
also he wants to be right. He is a creature divided agamst 
fs' ' himself, seekmg both to preserve and to overcome his 
ego^rn. It IS upon the presence of the latter hteand in; 

' -• m an’s comple x m akejip that we must rest our hop^'* of a 
developing will for the world state which will gradually! 
gather together and direct into a massive constructive! 
effort the now qmte dispersed chaotic and traditional, 
acMvities of men. 

- ""’As we have examined this problem it has become clear 
that tile task of bringmg about that cons o hdated world 
state which is necessary to prevent the dechne and decay 
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of mankind is not pnmanly one for the djploniati^ta rnd 
la-wycrs and politicians at all. Uj3.an educitioral one. 
It ,is_a moral based on an intcllcctual-Tecan.txi:ction. T1 e 
task unmediately before mankind is to find rt lease frem 
the cont<mtious loyalties and hostilities of the past aalnch 
make collective vrorld-avide action impossible at tlic j rc-t nt 
(time, on a vrorld-mde common vision of the liistory and 
'destmies of the race. On that os a basis, nrd on that 
alone, can a vrorld control be organised and maintaincti. 
The effort demanded from mankind, therefore, i=» pnmanlv 
and essentially a boM rcc pnstmction o f the outlook iijK'n 
l ife of hund reds of .milhons of minds. The idea of a n crld 
comropiuYcal has to Tjo" established as the criterion cf 
pobtical institutions, and also as the criterion of pcprnl 
conduct in hundred of milhons of brains. It Las to 
dominate education everynhero in the ivorld. Wien that 
end IS achieved, then the vorld state mil be ncliiovc<i, ard 
it can bo achieved in no other ivay. And unk's ilmi 
Tvorld state can be achieved, it vrould seem that the outlook 
before mankind is a continuance of disorder aiul of more 
and more destructive and wasteful conflicts, a etc'-dy procesr 
of violence, decadence, and misery towards extinction, or 
towards modifications of our typo altogether bejond our 
present understandmg and sympathy. 

§3 

In framing an estimate of the human future two Io.acl!jjg 
facts are dominant The first is Uic plam ntsjCi-'ity for a 
political reqrgai^ation of the world as a unity, to save our 
race from the social dismtcgration ard complete phj cicil 
destruction which war, under modem condit icuis, nu' t 
ultimately entad, and the second is the ni'inifcst 
of any sufficient will in the general mass of mankind a* tl e 
present time to make such a reorganisation pos-ib'e Trcri 
appear to be the factors of such .a wall in men, but the} 
are for the most part unawakened, or they an.' tiiiorganr'd 
and meficctive And there is a \cry ci.nous incap-»'*'t\ *,-> 
grasp the reality of the human situation, a real 
to seeing things as they arc — ^fer man i*! an .s • 
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aniraal — which greatly impedes the development of such a 
win. Faihng the operation of sncly,^fEcient wiU, human 
,-,3 affairs are bemg directed by/J^ and^oHtf ^7 tradition 
and accidental deceptions. hfanldnd7after the tragic con- 
'' cflssl on of the Great War, seems now to bo dnftmg again 
towards new and probably more disastrous concussions. 

The catastrophe of the Great War did more or less 
completely awaken a cer tain hmited Tinmbpje. of intelhgent'^ 
. people to the need of some general control replacmg Jhis 
j^^%,noient traditional, driftage of events. But toey shrank 
from the great impl icatao ns of such a world control. The 
only practicable way to achieve a general control in the 
face of eidsting governments, institutions, and prejudices, 
interested obst ruction and the common disregard, is by 
',extendmg this awakening to great masses of people. This 
means an unprecedented educational effort, an appeal to 
men’s intelligence and men’s imagination such as the world 
Jhas never seen before. Is it possible to rationalise the at 
present chaotic will of mankind ? That possibihty, if it is 
a possibihty, is the most important thmg in contemporary 
human aSairs. 

We are asking here for an immense thing, for a change 
of ideas, a vast enlargement of ideas, and for something 
very like a 'change of heart 'in hundreds of milhons of 
human beings. But then we are dealing with the fate of 
the entire species. We are disoussmg the prevention of wars, 
disorders, shortages, famines, and misenes for centuries 
ahead. The initial capital we have to go upon is as yet no 
more than the aroused understanding.and-conscience.of a 
few thousands, at most of a few score thousands of people. 
Can so httle a learen leaven so great a lump? Is a 
response to' this appeal latent in the masses of mankind ? 
Is there an 3 dhing in history to justify hope for so gigantic 
a mental turnover m our race ? ,, 

A consideration of the spread of Christianity in the first 
four centuries A n. or of the spread of Islam in the seventh 
century wiH, we beheve, support a reasonable hope that 
such a change in the minds of men, whatever else it may 
be, is a practicable change, that it can be done and that it 
may even probably be done. Consider our two instances. 
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Tho propagandas of those two great religion? clii'icwl, ard 
changed for ever, the political and social onllook ovir vr'-t 
areas of the world’s surface Yet, while the stir for ^crltl 
uni^ begins now simultaneously m many count’^ics a^d 
many groups of people, those two propirrar-das ta;h 
radiated from a single centre and v.ero in the Cr-t in«*-nco 
the teachings of single individuals; and while to-day we 
can deal with great reading populations and can reach 
them by press and printed matter, by a univcr-al d.«*r.l lo- 
tion of books, by great lecturing organi=ation? and the like, 
those earber changes in human thought were achieved 
mainly by word of mouth and by crabbed n:anu:enptr, 
painfuilly copied and passed slowly from hand to hard 
So far it is only the trader who has made any r'T'xil jpI 'e'-e 
ol. the. vast. facilities the modem world has pn-'diiccl fo- 
conveying a statement simnltancously to peat mirabers of 
people at a distance. Tho world of tho.’giit still = 

to use tho means of power that now exist for it llie'ory 
and political philosophy in tho modem world are Iikt 
bashf ul don s at a dinner-party; they crumble their hmd 
arid talk in undertones and clever allusions to th'".r t.rari't 
neighbour, abashed at tho thought of addre?*)’)!: the whole 
table. But in a world where ilars can reerli out m a 
single night and snuto a city a thousand mile® away, we 
cannot suffer wisdom to hesitate in an inniulihle gi ntii.ty. 
The knowledge and vision that is good enough for Ih*' hert 
of us is good enough for all. Tins gn-p'^l o* human 
brotherhood and a common law and rule fc” pH inrni ird. 
tho attempt to meet this urgent necessity cf a conmion 
control of human affp.irs, which indeed i? no iicw re’ic.nn, 
but only an attempt to realise pract.ctliy c.”"n.r'n 
tcachmg of all the established religions of the -hi. ho.- t< 
speak with dominating voice evcryvrhcrc helwc'.'nthe Ir- 
and round about tlic world. 


And it must become part of tho umve*?!! t-.Iu:-'*i n. Ii 
must speak through tho school and urm'r=.{j. It :■? tc«' 
often forgotten, in .\tncnca, perl rps, evn r'o-o th-.n in 
Europe, that education exists for the coorw <niti% .a*'a frr 
tho individual only so far as it make® 1 'n a * ’Cern* 


member of the commuiuty. The clnef erd ,t i r-i'.cM -n ’» 
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. to s ubjugate Baplimato.forthe<^bllectivepui:i)osesjDf pjw 
l^d the savago^cgotism wo inherit. Every schod, every 
college, teaches dSectly, and still more by imphcation . 

/ ■' r&ationship to a commumty and devotion to a community. 

In too many cases that commumty we let our schools and 
colleges teach to our children is an extremely narrow 
one; it is the communily of a sect, of a class, or of an 
mtolerant, greedy, and unrighteous nationalism. Schools 
* - "have increased greatly m numbers throughout the world 
during the last century, but there has been little or jao 
gro^Hh in the conception of education in schools. Educa- 
tion has been extended, but it has not been developed. If 
man is to be saved from self:destmction by the organisarion 
of a world community, there must be a broadenmg of the 
referee of the teacl^g in the schools of all the.world to 
tlmt commumty of thejworld. World-wide, educational/ 
dwelopment and reform are the necessaiy preparations for 
and the necessary accompaniments of a political recon-*^ 
strjiotion^of the world. The two are the right and left 
hands of the same thing. Neither can effect much without 
the other. 

Now it is manifest that this reorganisation of the world’s 
affairs and of the world’s education which we hold to be 
imperatively dictated by the change in warfare, communi- 
cations, and other conditions of human life brought about 
by scientific discovery during the last himdred years, cames 
with it a practical re pudi ation of the claims of every 
existing sovereign government in the world to bo final and 
sovereign, to be anythmg more than provisional and 
replaceable. There is the difficulty that has checked 
hundreds of men after their first step towards this work 
for a universal peace. It mvolves, it cannot but involve, 
i a revision of their habitual allegia nces . At best existmg^^^ 
^governments are to be regarded as local Jbrustees and'i;^^''' 
S"" caretakers for the coming human co mmo nweal. 

If they are not that, then they are necessarily pbstruotiy e 
and antagonistic. But few rulers, few governments, fewj 
officials, will have the greatness of mmd to recognise and 
admit this plain reahty. By a kind of necessity_they Jorce? 
upon their. subjects _and publics, a conflict of . loyalties.! 
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The feeble, driftage of human affairs from one ba'o or 
greedy arrangement or cowardly evasion to anothc”, sir^'c 
the Axmisticc of 1918, is very largely due to the obstir-ite 
determination of those who arc in positions of nulLonty 
and responsibility to ignore the plain teachinge of the Great 
War and its sequoias They are resisting adjustments, 
their minds are hghting against the sacrifices of prvle and 
authority that a full recogmtion of their subordination to 
the world commonweal involve They arc prepared, 
it would seem, to fight against the work of human sal eat-on 
basely and persistently, whenever their accustomed impirt- 
ance is threatened. 

Even in the schools and in the world of thought t’’e 
established thing wiU make its unrighteous ficht for lif''. 
The dull and the dishonest in high places mil suppre..'* 
these greater ideas when they can, and ignore when they 
dare not suppress. It seems too mnch to hope for tl'-t 
there should bo any willingness on the part of any estab- 
lished authority to admit its obsolescence rnd prejnn> the 
way for its merger in a world authonty. It is not creative 
minds that ']^duce revolutions, but the ob'tiuato cor- 
ser yatism.of established authonty It is the blank rc!v*^al 
to accept tbe idea of an orderly evolution towards n w 
things that gives a revolutionary quality to every cen- 
structive proposal. The huge task of political end educa- 
tional reconstruction which is needed to arrest the pro. ''t t 
drift of human affairs towards c.atastrophe, mu':! !>'• 
achieved, if it is to be achieved at all, mainly by a olu»'t.ary 
and unofficial effort; and for the most part in the teeth of 
official opposition 

There arc one or two existing states to which ntn h e 
looked for some open recognition of their di.ty to i. a'^h’-d 
as a whole, and of the necc'^sanly proviMoi.al rat'ire r[ 
their contemporary constitutions. The United <,f 

America constitute a political system, proh-'endly d.*' n’M, 
in its origin and m its spirit, from any ohl-wo’M ‘"t''; it 
was felt that here at Ica^t might b" .an siat^; 

and in the palmy days of Tn'^idcnt Wil'on it d d ■■ 'im f r 
a brief interval rs if the New World wrjs .f'dr*--! co”"ng to 
the rescue of the old, as if America was to rky lh'> rC.''* cf 
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a propagandist continent, bringing its ideas of equality 
and freedom, and extending the spint of its union to all 
the nations of the earth. Erom that expectation the 
world opinion is now in a state of excessive and unreasonable 
recoil. President Wilson fell away from his first intimations 
of that world- wide federal, embrace ; his mind and will ' t > *4 
were submerged by the c lam dur^o f cb n ^u^l u g pairio feismB 
.(^tand the subtle exp.edicnts of old-world diplomacy in Paris; 2 
but American accessibnity to the ide a o f . a,_federaliae_d 
world neither began with hini nor will it end with his 
failure. America is,, still a hopeful la boratorv^-of-world- 
gmfy uig - thought. A long string of arbitration treaties _ 
jStand to ^the credit of America, and a senes of developmg^ 

J,. P<ia-Amenca h'pro;)eotar pomtmg clearly to at least a con- 
tmental syijt^sis witW a measurable time. There has 
Pj!.b^een, and there still is, a better pnderstandmg of, and a 
' “ ^eater receptivity to, ideas of intemafionkl “synihesis in 
. ‘ America than m any European state. 


And the British Empire, which accordmg to many of its 
. '' hbferaf'a p ol^3iS* 'is'lilmdy*'a ^league of nations linked 


together in a mutually advantageous peace, to that, too, men 
have looked for some movement of adaptation to this 
greater synthesis which is the world’s pre-emment need 
But so far the British Empire has failed to, respond to 




class, the most ilhterate and dangerous class m the com- 
mumty. They have done, perhaps, irreparable mischief to 
the peace of the empire in ^land, Lidia,, and JEg 3 q)t, and 
they have made the claim of the British system to be an 
exemplary umfication of dissimilar peoples seem now to 
many people mcurably absurd. It is a great misfortune 
for mankind that the British Empire, which played so 
sturdy and central a part m the Great War, could at its 
close achieve no splendid and helpful gesture towards a 
generous reconstrucrion. 

Smee the armistice there has been an extraordinary 
opportunity for the British monarchy to have displayed a 
„ sense of the new occas ions before the world, and to have , 
<'''led the way towards the euorls and r^nnbiations of an ^ 
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international Venascenco It conld hare taken up a Irid 
that the President of the United States had initiat<^i r'-d 
relinq[iiished , it conld have used its peculiar position to 
make an unexampled appeal to the vrhole rrorld It cor’d 
have created a new epoch in history. . . . 

• ••••« 

Nor do we find in the nominal rulers and ofncial repre- 
sentatives of other countries any clear rdmi^sion of the 
necessity for a great and fundamental change in the rcope 
and spirit of government. These ojBcial and ruling people, 
more than any other people, aro under the sway of tint 
life of use and wont which dommates us all They rre 
often trained to their positions, or they have won thc’r 
way to their positions of authority through a career of 
political activities which amounts to a training. And ih"* 
training is not a training in enterprise end clnnge, it i<5 a 
trainmg m sticking tight and getting back to j/receden* 
Wo can expect nothing from them We shall he hif'ky ii 
tho resistance of the administrative side of oti«t’rg '-t-’lc- 
to tho conception of a world commonweal i* inert )y ])'•'- e 
There is httlo or no prospect of any existinc goicrninp 
system, unless it bo such a federal systen a« Snitr‘'rhrd 
or the United States, passmg directly and ■witliout ext< : ■ e 
intenial changes into combination with other ravcrviir’ 
powers as part of a sovereign world systoni At ceu'*' 
point the independent states vill ns si.a>lcijis rc-.'t rrl 
.unless an overu helming world cor science for the wcrl i 
state has been brought into being and Rurro.inds t'"'”! 
with an understanding watchfulness, nrd inv ''d''3 tl”' cor- 
scienccs of thoir supporters and so wcakins tli^'r ri. '‘'tin" 
power, they will resist violently and d,5a<;{ro':dy I>'t it 
will be an incoherent resistance, because the verj lat"'- i f 
tho sovereign states of to-day is incohcreuce 'ii ere 
be no world-wide combination of sovrro'gn sl-'t' to re' 
the world state, bccarse that would be to cre-*^ t*' ' vi -Id 
state in the attempt to dcfc.-'t it. 
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In the three preceding essays an attempt has been made 
to state the pass at which mankind has arrived, the da-nger s 
and.mischieis that threaten our race, and the need there is 
and the opportunities there are for a strenuous attempt to 
' end the age-long bickgtiugs of nations and empires and 
establish one community of law and effort throughout the 
whole world. Stress has been laid , chiefly upon the 
monstrous evils and disasters, a continuation of pur_present 
divisions, pur nationalisms and imperialisms, and the like, 
will certainly entail. These considerations of evil, however, 
are oifly the negative argument for this creative effort; 
they have been thrust forward because war, disorder, 
inefficiency, and the ill health, the partings, deprivations, 

^ ■j'boredcm,'ahcl 'unhappiness that arise out of these things 
L..,iare well withm our experience and entirely credible; the 
poative argument for a world order demands at once more 
faith and ima^ation. 

Given a world law and world secunty, a release from Jbe 
' net of bick ering frontiers, world-wide freedom of movement, 
and world-wide feUowsffip, a thousand good things that 
are now beyond hope or dreaming would come into the 
ordmary life. The whole world would be our habitation, 
and the, energies of men, released from their preocenpatibn , 
.mm contention, would go more and more abundantly into 
the accumulation and appheation of scientific knowledge, 
that is to say into the increase of mental and bodily health, 
of human power, of interest and happiness. Even to-day 
the most dehghtful possibilities stand waiting, in acces sible 
to nearly aU of us because of the general insecurity, distrust, 
and anger. Elying, in a world safely united in peace, 
could take us now to the ends of the earth smoothly, 
securely through the sweet upper air, in five or six days. 

Tn two or three years there could again be abundance of 
food and pleasant clothing for everyone^t^oughtgt ^e„ 
whole world. Men could be destroying their slum s-andr^ 
pes tilential habitations. and rebuilding spacious and beauti- 
ful cities. Given only peace and co^dence and union we 
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could double our yearly produclion of all that Tna^c"? Ido 
desirable and still double our leisure for thought and proirth 
We could hve in a ttnivcrsal palace and make the whole 
globe our garden and playground. 

But these are not considerations that sway pcop’o to 
effort Fear anoL-hatc, not hope and desire, l-nre been 
hitherto the effective spurs for men The most popals’- 
religions are those which hold out the widcH hejv"^ of 
damnation. Our hves arc lives of use and wont, v, c distrust 
tho promise of dehghtful experience and acbicvcnu'ntfl 
beyond our accustomed ways; it offends our scU-'5ntL''f*’c- 
tion even to regard them as possibihtics; wo do not hto 
tho implied cheapening of familiar things We ere all 
ready to sneer at “ Utopias,” ns elderly inv.nhds sneer at 
tho ^pyant hopes of youth and do their be^t to think 
them sure of frustration. The aged and di.'^iUusirincd profe 
a been appreciation of the bath chair and the homely 
spoonful of medicmc, and .pity a crudity that mis«ci (1 1 > 
fine quality of those npo established things Mo'-t p^op’e 
are quite ready to dismiss the promise of a full fre" hfe for 
all manidnd with a sneer. Hint would rob the wo'ld of 
rornance, they say, tho romance of passport ofhees, cii«lom 
houses, shortages of food, endless petty deprivations, ’slumo. 
pestilence, under-educated stunted children, youth*! dpng 
in heaps m muddy trenches, an rlmost universal lack of 
vitality, and all the picturesque cvcntfulnc's? of conte-i. 
porary conditions. So that we have not dv.cU here upon 
tho lifc-giving aspect of a possible world slat*', hat only on 
its life-saving n^pecls We have not nrcuwi lint o«» 
present life of use and w ont could he replaced by nn infinitely 
better way of hvmg. Wo have r.athcr pomtcol out that if 
things continue to drift as they are doing, the pre'Jrnt life 
of use and uont uiU become intolerably ms-x-sire. It n 
tho thought of tho largo honihiiig aeroplane .and rot the 
hope of sinft travelling acro«s tho ?k 3 * tint uill r ove the 
gcncrnhtj* of men, if they are to he moi cd .a*. I’l to wartii 
a world peace. 

But whether the lever that moves them i-? dr rr cr fear, 
the majority of men, uidcss the sprcse> n to per*-'!, r.'U'i 
he brought uithin a me.aeumb’o tune to an ri. I.'r-ta’'.! -c 
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of, and a -will for, a single world government. Ami since 
at first existing institutions, established traditions, educa- 
tional orgamsations and the like, will all he passively if 
not actively resistant to the spread of this saving idea, and 
much more so to any attempts to realise this savmg idea, 
there remains nothing for us to look to, at the present 
.time, for the_first orgaiusation of this immense effort of 
^'""Tmen;^ xeyeKallJiut th e zeal and devotion and self-saoiMce 
'S^nvmcedjndividuals ^e world state must begin; it 
can only begin as a-^propagandist' cidt> or as a group of 
propagandist cults, to which men and women must give 
themselves and their energies, regardless of the consequences 
to themselves. Laymg the foundations of a world state 
upon a Bite already occupied by a muddl e of buildmgs is 
ap^ undertaking which ■will almost necessarily ,bripg_its 
ybt ^ es m to conflict with estabhshed-anthorrty and curr ent 
senti ment ; they -will have to face the possibihty of l ives o f 
cg:^ct, misunderstanding, much thanHess.exertion ; they 
must coimt on httle honour and considerable a'ctive dmlike , 


and they -mil have to find what consolation they can in 
the interest of the conflict itself and in the thought of a 
world made at last, by such efforts as theirs, peaceful and 
secure and ■vigorous, a world they can never hope to see. 
So stated it seems a bad bp'gam that the worker for the 
world state is m'vited to make, yet the world has never 


lacked people prepared to make such a bargain, and they 
will not fail it now. There are worse thmgs than conflict 


rewara. xo tne nner Km a_oi mma » is innmieiy morei^jt 
^tragic and distressmg to find that existenceJbjsarsjajlooli8h,C^t-/' 
aimless face. Many people, 'tormented by the discontent"^' < 
5^'cience, and wanting, more than they can ever want ^ 
--“•jany satisfaction, some satirfying rule_rfjife, some criterion*^"'' 
jpf conduct, will find in this cult of the world state just 
sustaining reality they need. And their number ■will 
^''Tgrow. Because it is a practical and reasonable shape for a 
life, arising naturally out of a proper understandmg of 
history and physical science, and embodying in a unifying 
plan the -teachmg of all the great rehgions of the world. 

It comes to us not to destroy, but to Mfil. 


probable future or iLAJUvIM) 1G3 

Tilo activities of a cult u-hich set itself to bring pbeut 
the -world state would at first be propagandist, tber would 
bo intellectual and educational, and onlv as a nifilcicnt 
moss of opinion and -will had accumulated would they 
become to a predominant extent pohtically constructive 
Such a cult must direct itself particularly to tlio tcacluni: 
of the young. So far the propaganda for a v.orld lavr, 
the League of Nations propaganda, since it has sorght 
immediate political results, has been addressed alno’^t 
entirely to adults; and as a consequence it ha<! had to 
adapt itself as far as possible to their preconceptions about 
the history_Bnd__outlook of their own nationality, .and 
to the general abs oneo as yet m the world of any vision o^ 
the welfare of manldnd os one whole. It is l*ccau=e of 
this acceptance of current adult ideas about patr'otisin 
and nationality that tbo movement has .adoptcl thf* 
unsatisfactory phrase, a League of Nations, -Ahen wlrt is 
contemplated is much more than a longue and a vern 
considerable subordination of national foverenenty. Ard 
a largo share in the current mcffcctivcnes'5 of the Ivnnu 
of Nations is evidently duo to the fact tlunt men interj-re'. 
tl^phra^ and the .proposition of the League of Nil'''"' 
differently m accordance -with the different fiinda»’ienta’ 
historical ideas they possess, ideas lint p’-ojng-vnda hv 
hitherto left unassaaled. Tbo worker for the world rtat/- 
will look f urther and plough deep'^r It there funchn 
^ntaljideas which arc the vitally iinporlrnl olqcctive of a 
w orld-umf 3 'ing movement, and they k’h onh be b’-oj‘’ht 
into that world-wide uniformity which is c^'ent^al t.e ti'c 
enduring peace of manlrind, by teaching children tl ro'ighoi'l 
all the earth the common history of tber ku'd, ard to 
directing their attention to the common future of l}> .r 
descendants The driving force that make^ ruber wir t r 
[peace is engendered uhoro the young are Iiuk’ji T.‘ p 
teacher, whether mother, pnest, or rehooln.-^'p-, is l!.(* 
* real maker of history; ruler**, stateemen, a* d •’rid'rt' do 
but work out tho possibilities of co-opprnt on or canfl.rt 
the teacher creates. Tins is no rhclone-il sb"'**n<-b; it a 
sober fact. Tlic politicians and of c :r tin*v d-ufc 

' on the wires of their carh* education. 
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Teaching then is the initial and decisive factor in the 
future of mankind, and the first duty of everyone \yho has 
the ability and opportunity, i s to te ach, or-to 'subserve the 
teachmg of, the true histoiy-of -mankind and of the possi- 
bihtii^ of this .vision of a "single world 'state that history 
opens out to us Men and women can help the ^read of 
the saving doctrine in a thousand various ways ; for it is 
,not only in homes and schools that minds are sh^ed 
They can print, and .publish books,' en3d^‘ sckopls and 
teaching, organise the distribution of literature, insist upon 
the proper instruction of children in world-wide charily 
and.^ fellowship, fight against every sort of suppr<^on or 
r^rictive control of nght education, bring pressure through 
political .and social channels upon every teaching organisa- 
tion to teach history aright, sustain missions and a new 
sort of missionary, the missionaries to all mankind of 
knowledge and the idea of one world civilisation and one 
world commumty ; they can promote ^and help the^ progress 
of historical and etiinologicaLa^ political science, they 
can set their faces against every campaign of hate, racial 
suspicion, and patriotic falsehood, they can refuse, they 
are hound to refuse, obedience to any public authoriiy 
which oppresses and embitters class against class, race 
against race, and people against people. A bdligerent 
government, as such, they can refuse to obey; and they 
can refuse to help or suffer any military preparations that 
are not directed wholly and plainly to preserving the peace 
of the world. This is the plain duty of every honest man 
' to-day, to judge his ma^strate before he obeys him, and to 
[render unto Caesar nothing that he owes to God and mankind. 
And those who are awakened to the full significance of the 
vast creative effort now before mankind will set themselves 
particularly to revise the common moral judgment upon 
many acts and methods of living that obstruct the way of 
.the world state. Bl^nt, aggressive patriotism, and the 
incitements against foreign peoples that usually go with it, 
are just as criminal and far more injurious to our race 
than, for example, i ndece nt.provocations and open incite- 
mente to sexual vice; they produce a much beastlier and 
crueller state of mind, and th^ deserve at least an equal^ 
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condemnation. Yet you •mil find even pncsls and clergy - 
' men to-day xousmg the •vrar passions of their flocks and 
preaching conflict from the very steps of the altar. 

So far the movement towards a world state has lnchc<i 
any driving po-ncr of passion We have been p-is^ing 
through a phase of intellectual rovi-sion. The idea cf a 
world umty and brotherhood has come back ncain into the 
world almost qpolog^[cally, deferentially, asking for the 
kind words of successful politicians and for a gc-ture of 
patronage from Icings. Yet this demand for one Morld 
empire of nghteousacss was mherent in the teachings of 
Bud dha, it flashed for a httle while behind the snord of 
Islam, it is the embodiment m earthly affeirs of the spinl 
of Christ. It IS a call t o me n for service as of rigid, it is 
not an appeal to them that they may refuse, nor a votce 
'.that they may disregard It is too great a thing to liover 
jfor long thus deferentially on the outsldrta of the acliae 
world it has come to save. To-day the world state saj 
"Please listen; make way for me" To-morrow it wail 
say, " Hlako w'&y lor mo, liltio people " llic day la not 
remote when disregardful “ patriotic " men hectoring in 
, the crowd will ho twisted round perforce to the light th^y 
.refuse to see. First comes tho idea and then 'lowly tho 
full comprehension of the idea, comes rcali'atton, end wat^' 
that realisation will come a kindling anger at the vi'lcard j , 
tho meanness, the greed and baseness and iitt^'r ‘■♦up'udy 
that refuses to attend to this clear voice, tin' deriinte 
demand of our racial necessity. To-day we teach, ’-ut 
understanding grows we must begm to act. We nv't pet 
ourselves and our rulers and our fellow -men on tnal We 
must ask, " What have you done, wh.at are you doing i.> 
help or hmder the peace and order cf m in!,jnd * ” 
time will come when a politician who haa wiUolly n-d" 
war and promoted intcmat’onal dissension will be as sv.-e cf 
tho dock and much surer of tho npo'e than n r"aiv!«>' 
homicide.' " If is not reasonable that "ha g-t’wl'V 

ivith men’s lives should not stake their omi U c 'cr. 
of the world state calls for much mere tki’i pi' it n, 
ance to hclligerent authorities fo’- much mo-e thin rr'"”,- 
plary martjTdoms It calls for the rrnter f’^cit of rc’^re 
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' mtenei^ence -witli mischievous men. *‘ I -will believe in the 


League of Nations,” one man has ■written, “ when men 
will fight for it ” For this League of Nations at Geneva, 
/this little comer of Balfourian jobs and gentihty, no man 
' would dream of fightmg, but for the great state of manlcmd, 
men ■will presently be very ready to fight and, as the thmg 
go> either to kill or die. Thmgs must come m their 
order, first the idea, then the kindling of imaginations, 
then the world-'wide battle. We who hve in the bleak,.'’ 
days after a great crisis, need be no more disco^uragc^ by 
the apparent indifierence of the present time than are 
fields that are ploughed and sown by the wet days of 
February and the cold mdifference of the winds of early 
March. The ploughing has been done, and the seed is in 
the ground, and the world state stirs m a multitude of 
germinating mmds. 
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BOOKS WHICH HAVE INELHENCED ME 
Br Egbert Loins Stevensost 

The ecUlto r has somewliat in sidioi islv laid a trap for his 
correspondents, the question put appearing at first so 
innocent, truly cutting so deep. It is not, indeed, until 
after some reconnaissance and review that the writer.'- 
awakes to find himseHmigaged upon something in the nature 
of autobiography, or, perhaps worse, upon a chapter in the 
life of that little, beautiful brother whom we once all had, 
and whom we have all lost and mourned, the man we ought 
to have been, the man we hoped to be. But when word has 
been passed (even to an editor), it should, if possible, bo 
kept; and if sometimes I am wise and say too httle, and 
sometimes weak and say too much, the blame must lie at 
the door of the person who entrapped me. 

The most influential books, and the truest in their influ- . 
ence, are works of &tion They do not pm the reader to a 
dogma, which ^e must afterwards discover to be mcxact; 
they do not teach him a lesson, which he must afterwards 
unlearn. T^y repeat, J^ey rearrange, .they„clanfy -the 
lessons of life ; they disengage us from ourselves, they con* 
strain us to the acquaintance of others ; and they show us C'-* 
the web of experience, not as we can see it for ourselves, 
but with a singular change — that monstrous, consummg 
ego of ours being, for the nonce, struck out To bo so, they ' 
must be reasonably true to the human comedy; and any 
work that is so serves the turn of instruction. But the 
course of our education is answered best by those poems and 
rm nances wher e w e br eathe ji magnanimous atmosphere of 
thought and me^_generoi^and pious characters.^ Shake- 
speare has served me best Few hving friends have had 
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upon me an influence so strong for good as Hamlet or 
R-osaUnd. The last character, already •well beloved in 
the reading, I had the good fortune to see, I must think, in 
an impressionable hour, played by Mrs Scott Siddons. 
Nothmg has ever ^moro .moved, more_.delighted,- more 
refreshed me; nor*has the influence quite ,passed„a'way. 
Kent!s,brief s peech over t he dying Lean had a greatjedaiect 
upon my mind, and was &e bu^gn of my reflections for 
long, so profoundly, so touchingly generous did-it appew 
in sense, so' overpowering in. expression Perhaps my 
dearest and best fnend outside of Shakespeare is P’Aitognan 
— ^the elderly D’Artagnan of the Vicomie de BragSonm. \ 
know not a more human soul, nor, in his way, a finer , I 
shall be very sorry for the man who is so much of a pedant 
in morals ^at he cannot learn from the Capt ain -of 
MusketeiOT. Lastly, I must name the ^Igrim's-Brogress, 
a book lhat breathes of every beautiful and valuable 
emotion. 

But of works of art httle can be said ; their influence is 
profound and silent, hke the influence of nature; they 
mould by contact; we dnnk them up hke water, and axe 
bettered, yet know not how. It is in books more specifically 
didactic that we can follow out the effect, and (^tmguish 
ani” weigh and compare. A book which has been very 
influenti^ upon me fell early into my hands, and so may 
stand first, though I think its influence was only sensible 
later on, and perhaps stiU keeps growmg, for it is a book 
not easily outhved : the _ Bssais .of ^Montmgno. That 
temperate and genial picture of Me is a ^eat gift to place 
in4he hands of persons of to-day; they will ^d m these 
..rsimling pages a magazme of heroism and •wisdom, all of an 
antique strain , they •will have their Jiticn decensies ” and 
excited orthodoxies fluttered, and will (if they have any 
gift of reading) perceive that these have not been fluttered 
•without some excuse and ground of reason; and (agam if 
they have any gift of readmg) they •will end by seeing that 
this old gentleman was m a dozen ways a finer fellow, and 
held in a dozen ways a nobler -new of Me, than they or their 
contemporaries. 

The next book, in order of time, to influence me, was the 
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KsieJCestament,.and m-particukr .the. Gospel according, to 
St ,Mattiliew. I believe it ■would startle and move anyone 
if they conld make a certam effort of imagination and read 
it freshly like a book, not droningly and dully like a portion 
of" the Bible- Anyone -wonld then be able to see in it those 
truths which we are all courteously supposed to know and 
all modestly refrain from applying. But upon this subject 
it is perhaps better to be silent 

I come next to W hitman’s Leav £s.,ofJ3rass, a book of 
singular service, a book wbicb tumbled the world upside , 
down for me, blew into space a thousand cobwebs of genteel‘^ 
and ethical illnsion, and, having thus shaken my tabernacle ' - 
of lies, set me back again upon a strong fonndaiaoh of all 
the original and manly •virtues But it is, once more, only 
a hook for those who have the gift of reading I be 
very frank — believe it is so ■with all good books except, 
perhaps, fiction. The average man lives, and mnst live, 
so wholly in convention, tiiat gunpowder charges of the 
truth are more apt to discqgopose than to invigorate his , “ 
creed. Either he cries out upon blasp^my and mdecency, ‘ ' ’ 
and crouches the closer round that little idol of park>tnitbs 
and part-conveniences which is the contemporary deity, 
or he is convinced by what is new, forgets what is old, and 
becomes truly blasphemous and indecent himself. New 
truth is only useful to supplement the old; rough truth is 
only wanted to expand, not to destroy, our civil and often 
elegant conventions He who cannot judge had better p 
stick to fiction and five daily papers There he will get httle 
harm, and, in the first at least, some good. 

Close upon the back of my discovery of Whitman, I came 
under the influence of HerlieitBpcncer. No more persuasive 
xabbi exists, and few better. How much of bis vast struc- 
ture will bear the touch of time, how much is clay and how 
much brass, it were too curious to inq^uire But his words, 
if dry, are alwajB manly and honest; there dwells in his 
pages a spmt of highly abstract joy, plucked naked like an 
algebraic symbol but still joyful ; and the reader will find 
there a copuf mortuum of piety, with little indeed of its 
loveliness, but with most of its essentials; and these two 
quahties make him a wholesome, as Ins intellectual vigoxu* 
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makes him a brgmng, writer. I should he much of a hound 
if I lost my gratitude to Herbert Spencer. 

Gdelli^AJAfe, by Lewe s, had a great importance for me 
when it first fell into my hands — a strange instance of the 
partiality of man’s good and man’s evil. I know no one 
whom I less admire than GUiethe; he seems a very epjtome 
of the sins of gemus, breaking open the doors of private life, 
and w'antonly woundmg friends, in that crowning offence of 
W-eriher, and in his own character a mere pen-and-ink 
Napoleon, conscious of the nghts and duties of superior 
talents as a Spanish inquisitor was conscious of the rights 
and duties of his office. And yet in his fine devotion to 
his art, in his honest and serviceable friendship for SchiUei’, 
what lessons are contamed i Biography, usually so false 
to its office, does here for once periorm for us some of the 
work of fiction, reminding us, t^t is, of the truly mingled 
tissue of man’s nature, and how huge faults and shiffing 
virtues cohabit and persevere in the same character. 
Hostory serves us well to this effect, but in the onginals, 
not in the pages of the popular epi tomi ser, who is bound, 
by the very nature of his task, to make us feel the difference 
of epochs instead of the essential identity of man, and even 
m the ongmals only to those who can recognise their own 
human virtues and defects in strange forms, often inverted 
and under strange names, often interchanged. Martia l y' 
is a poet of no good repute, and it gives a man new thoughts 
to read his works dispassionately, and find in this unseemly 
jester’s serious passages the image of a kind, wise, and 
self-respecting gentleman. It is customary, I suppose, in 
readmg Martial, to leave out these pleasant verses ; I never 
heard of them, at least, until I found them for myself ; and 
this partiality is one among a thousand things that help to 
build up our distorted and hysterical conception of the great 
Roman Empire 

This bnngs us by a natural transition to a very noble 
book — tbft'-JjfpAtfri/.ioTLB— of Marcus Auralin a. lie dis- 
passionate gravity, the noble forgetfulness of self, the 
tenderness of others, that are there expressed and were 
practised on so great a scale in the bfe of its writer, make this 
book a book quite by itself. No one can read it and not be 
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moved. Yet it scarcely or rarely appeals to the feelings — 
iliose very mohde, those not very trusty parts of man. Its 
address hes farther back : its lesson comes more deeply 
home; when you have read, you carry away with you a 
memory of the man himself ; it is as though you had touched 
a loyal hand, looked mto brave eyes, and made a noble 
friend; there is another bond on you thenceforward, 
bmdmg you to life and to the love of virtue 

Wordsworth should perhaps come nosA Everyone has 
been influenced by Wordsworth, and it is hard to tcU 
precisely how. A certain umocence, a rugged austerity 
of joy, a sight of the stars, “ the silence that is in the lonely 
hills," something of the cold thnll of dawn, chng to his 
work and give it a particular address to what is best in us 
I do not know that you learn a lesson; you need not — 
Mill did not — agree with any one of his behefs; and yet 
the sp^ is cast. Such are the best teachers, a dogma 
learned is only a new error — the old one was perhaps as 
good, but a spirit communicated is a perpetual possession 
These best teachers climb beyond teaching to the plane 
of art ; it is themselves, and what is best in themselves, that 
they communicate 

I ^ould never forgive mysdf if I forgot ThejEgotsl It 
13 art, if you like, but it belongs purely to didactic art, and 
from all the novels I have read (and I have read thousands) 
stands in a place by itself. Here is a Hatbon for the modem 
David ; here is a book to send the blood mto men's faces 
Satire, the angry picture of human faults, is not great art; 
we can all be angry with our neighbour; what we want is 
to be shown, not his defects, of which we are too conscious, 
but his ments, to which wo are too bhnd And The Egoist 
IS a satire; so much must be allowed; but it is a satire of 
a smgular quality, which teUs you nothing of that obvious i - 
znote, which is engaged from first to last with that invisiblof 
beam It is yourself that is hunted down; these are your 
own faults that are dragged into the day and numbered, 
with lingermg relish, with cruel cunmng and precision. A 
young fnend of Mr Meredith’s (as I have the story) camo to 
him m an agony “ This is too bad of you,” ho cned 
“ Willoughby IB met” “ Ho, my dear fellow,” said the 
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author, " he is all of us.” I have read T/ie Egrotsf five or 
sb: times myself, and I mean to read it again ; for I am like 
the young Mend of the anecdote — think Willoughby an 
unmanly but a very serviceable exposure of myself. 

I suppose, when I am done, I shall find that I have for- 
gotten much that was most influential, as I see already 1 
have forgotten Thoreau, and Hazhtt, whose paper “ On 
the Spirit of Obliga tions ” was a tuming-pomt m my life, 
\ andBenn, whose little book of aphorisms had a bnef but 
strong effect on me, and Mitford ’s Tales of Old Ja mn, 
wherem I learned for the fimTSme the proper attitudeT of 
any ratjmnal man to his country’s laws — ^a secret found, and 
kept, in the Asiatic islands. That I should commemorate 
all is more than I can hope or the editor could ask It will 
be more to the pomt, after having said so much upon 
improving books, to say a word or two about the improvable 
reader. The.^t of readmg, ja called it, is not very 

common, nor very generally understood. It consists, first 
of alI,jn.aj2istintelle,ctualjendowment-r-a-free-grace, I find 
I must call it — ^by which a man rises to understand that he 
,'5«Js not punctually right, nor those from whom he differs 
absolutely wrong. He may hold dogmas; he may hold 
them passionately; and he may know that others hold 
them but coldly, or hold them differently, or hold them 
not at all. Well, if he has the gift of reading, these others 
will be full of meat for him. They will see the other side of 
propositions and the other side of virtues. He need not 
change his dogma for that, but he may change his readmg 
of that dogma, and he must supplement and correct his 
deductions from it. A human truth, which is always very 
much a Ue, hides as much of life as it displays. It is men 
who hold another truth, or, as it seems to us, perhaps, a 
dangerous lie, who can extend our restncted field of know- 
ledge, and rouse our drowsy consciences. Somethmg t hat 
Beems_qiiite„iiew, or t^t seems insole ntly faIse_or rery 
Hn-ng erou^ is the test of ar eadCT-^-If heJaaes-to-see-^at-it 
naeaST^hat-truth-cscuses-it, ie has-the-giftj-and-let-him 
read. If he is merely hurt, or offended, or exclaims upon 
his author’s folly, he had better take to the daily papers ; 
he will never be a reader. 
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And herej mth the attest illustrative force, after I have 
laid dorm my part-truth, I must step in mth its opposite 
For, after all, Tre are vessels of a very limited content. Hot 
all men can read all books; it is only in a chosen few that 
any man will find his appointed food ; and the fittest lessons 
are the most palatable, and make themselves welcome 
to the mind. A writer learns this early, and it is his chief 
support; he goes on unafraid, laying down the law; and ' 
he is sure at heart that most of whathe says is demonstrably 
false, and much of a mmgled strain, and some hurtful, and 
very little good for service ; but he is sure besides that when 
his words fall into the hands of any genuine reader, they . - 
will be weighed and winnow ed, and only that which suits 
will be assimilated ; and when they fall into the hands of 
one who cannot intelhgently read, they come there quite 
silent and inatUcuIate, falling upon deaf ears, and hiS' 
secret is kept as if he had not written 


IX 

AN AUTUMN EFFECT 
Bit Eobeet Lotns Stevesson 


" Nous no ddcnvons jamais mieux la nature que loisque nous 
nous eSoi9ons d’cxprimor sobrement ot simplcment rimpression 
quo nous en avons rc^uo” — Armmi Theueiet, ‘‘L’Automne 
dons les Bois,” Bivue dea Deux Mondea, 1st Oct. 1874, p 662.^ 

"[■' A COXJKTBY rapidly passed, througli tmder favourable 
auspices may leave upon us a unity of impression that 
would only be disturbed and dissipated if we stayed longer. 
Clear vision goes with the quick foot. Things fall for us 
into a sort of natural perspMtive when we see them for a 
moment in going by; we generalise boldly and simply, 
and are gone before the sun is overcast, before the rain 
falls, before the season can steal like a dial-hand from his 
figure, before the lights and shadows, shifting round towards 
nightfall, can show us the other side of things, and belie 
what they showed us in the mormng. We expose our 
mind to the lai^cape (as we would expose the prepared 
plate in the camera) for the moment only during which 
the effect endures; and we axe away before the effect can 
change. Hence we shall have in our memories a long 
scroll of continuous wayside pictures, all inihued already 
with the prevailing sentiment of the season, the weather, 
and the landscape, and certain to be unified more and 
more, as time goes on, by the unconscious processes of 
thought. So that we who have only looked at a country 

^ 1 had nearly finished the transonption of the following pages, 
when I saw on a fnend’s table the number contaming the piece from 
which this sentence is extracted, and, struck rnth a similarity of 
title, took it home with me and read it with indescribable satis* 
faction. I do not know whether I more envy M. Tbeuriet the 
pleasure of having written this delightful article, or the^reader the 
pleasure, which 1 hope he has still before him, of reading it once 
and again, and lingering over the passages that please him most. 
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QSBiLDiiE-sEotdder, bo to speak, as we went by, will have a 
conception of it far more memorable and articulate than a 
man who has lived there all his life from a child upwards, 
and had his impression of to-day modified by that of 
to-morrow, and bebed by that of the day after, till at 
length the stable characteristics of the country axe all 
blotted out from him behmd the confusion of variable 
effect. 

I began my little pilgnmage in the most enviable of all 
humours • that in which a person, with a sufficiency of 
money and a knapsack, turns his back on a town and ' 
walks forward mto a country of which he knows only by 
the vague report of others. Such an one has not sur- 
rendered his will and contracted for the next hundred 
miles, hke a man on a railway. He may change his mind 
at every finger-post, and, where ways meet, follow vague 
preferences &eely and go the low road or the high, choose 
the shadow or the sunshine, suffer himself to bo tempted 
by the lane that turns immediately into the woods, or the 
broad road that hes open before him into the distance, and 
shows him the far-off gijxes of some city, or a range of ‘ 
mountain-tops, or a rim of sea, perhaps, along a low horizon 
In short, he may gratify his every whim and fancy, without 
a pang of repxoimg conscience, or the least jostle to his/r,^’- 
self-respect It is true, however, that most men do not 
possess the faculty of free action, the priceless gift of bemg 
able to hvB for the moment only ; and as they begm to go 
forward on their journey, they will find that they have 
made for themselves new fetters. Shght projects they 
may have entertained for a moment, half in jest, become 
iron laws to them, they know not why. They will be led 
by the nos e by these vague reports of which I spoke above , 
and the mere fact that their informant mentioned one 
village and not another will compel their footsteps with 
inex]^able power. And yet a httle while, yet a few days^.'"'' 
of this fictitious hberty, and they will begin to hear 
imperious voices calhng on them to return; and some ' 
passion, some duty, some worthy or unworthy expectation, 
wiU set its hand upon their shoulder and lead them back 
into the old paths. Once and again we have all made the 
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experiment. We know the end of it right well Anri yet 
if we make it for the hundredth time to-morrow, it will 
have the same charm as ever ; our heart will beat and our 
eyes will be bright, as we leave the town behmd us, and 
we shall feel once again (as we have felt so often before) 
that we are cuttmg ourselves loose for ever from our whole 
past life, with all its sins and foUics and circumscnplaons. 
and go forward as a new creature mto a new world. 

It was well, perhaps, that I had this first enthusiasm to 
encourage me up the long hill above High Wycombe; for 
the day was a bad day for walking at best, and now began 
to draw towards afternoon, duU, heavy, and lifeless A 
pall of grey cloud covered the sky, and its colour reacted 
on the colour of the landscape. Near at hand, indeed, the 
hedgerow trees were still fairly green, shot through with 
bright autumnal yellows, bright as sunshine. But a httle 
way off, the sohd bricks of woodland that lay squarely on 
slope and hill-top were not green, but russet and grey, and 
ever less russet and more grey as they'^ew off into the 
distance. As they drew off into the distance, also, the 
woods seemed to mass themselves together, and he thm 
and straight, like clouds, upon the limit of one’s view. 
Not that this massing was complete, or gave the idea of 
any extent of forest, for every here and there the trees 
would break up and go down into a valley m open order, 
or stand in long Indian file along the horizon, tree after 
tree rebeved, foolishly enough, against the sky. I say 
foolishly enough, although I have seen the effect employed 
cleverly in art, and such long hne of single trees thrown 
out against the customary sunset of a Japanese picture 
with a certain fantastic effect that was not to be despised, 
but this was over water and level land, where it did not 
as here, with the soft contour of hills and valleys 
The whole scene had an mdefinable look of bemg pamted, 
the colour was so abstract and correct, and there was 
somethmg so sketchy and merely impyessional about these 
distant smgle trees on the honzon that one was forced to 
j- think of it all as of a clever Erench landscape. Eor it is 
I rather in nature that we see resemblance to art, than in 
‘ art to nature ; and we say a hundred times, “ How like a 
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{ picture I ” for once that \re say, “ Hott like the truth ! ” 
|The forms^in which we learn to think of landscape are 
iforms thaf we have got from pamted canvas Any man 
^Wn see and understand a picture; it is reserved for the few 
I to separate anything out of the confusion of nature, and 
I see that distmctly and with intelhgence. 

The sun came out before I had been long on my way , 
and as I had got by that time to the top of the ascent, 
and was now treadmg a la byrin th of confined by-roads, ' 
my whole view bnghtened considerably m colour, for it 
was the distance oid y that j was. g rey and cold, and the 
distance I could see no longer. Overhead there was a 
wonderful caroUmg of larks which seemed to follow me as 
I went. Indeed, during all the tune I was in that country 
the larks did not desert me The air was alive with them 
from High Wycombe to Trmg; and as, day after day, 
their “ shnll delight ” fell upon me out of the vacant sl^, 
they began to take such a prommence over other conditions, 
and form so mtegral a part of my conception of the country, 
that I could have baptised it “ The Country of Larks ” 
This, of course, might just as well have been m early 
spring; but evei3dlung else was deeply imbued with the 
sentiment of the later year. There was no stir of insects in 
the grass. The sunshine was more golden, and gave less 
heat than summer sunshine; and the shadows under the 
hedge were somewhat blue and misty. It was only m 
autumn that you could have seen the mingled green and 
yellow of the elm foliage, and the fallen leaves that lay 
about the road, and covered the surface of wayside pook 
so thickly that the sun was reflected only here and there 
from httle ]omts and pin-holes in that brown coat of 
proof ; or that your ear would have been troubled, as you 
went forward, by the occasional report of fowlmg-pieces 
from all directions and all degrees of distance. 

For a long time this d ropping fire was the one sign of 
human activity that came to disturb mo as I walked 
The lanes were profoundly still They would have been 
sad but for the sunshine and the smging of the larks And 
as it was, there came over me at times a feehng of isolation 
that was not disagreeable, and yen was enough to make 
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me quicken my steps eagerly when I saTV someone before 
me on the road. This fellow-voyager proved to be no less 
a person than the parish constable. It had occurred to 
^m® that in a district which was so little populous so 
well wooded, a criminal of any intelhgence might play 
hide-and-seek with the authorities for months; and t>na 
idea was strengthened by the aspect of the nort lv constable 
as he walked- by my side with deliberate igmty and 
turnedd^ut toes. But a few minutes’ converse set my 
heart at rest. These rural criminals are very tame birds, 
it appeared. If my informant did not immediately lay 
his hand on an offender, he was content to wait; some 
evening after nightfall there would come a ^p at his door, 
and the outlaw, weary of outlawry, woulS. give himself 
quietly up to undergo sentence, and resume his position in 
the life of the country-side. Married men caused him no 
disguietude whatever ; heJbad_Jhem_ia8t3y_JihB^oot. 
Sooner or later they would come back to see their wives, a 
peeping neighbour would pass the word, and my portly 
constable would walk quietly over and take the bird sitting. 
And if there were a few who had no particular ties in the 
neighbourhood, and preferred to shift mto another coimty 
when they fell into trouble, their departure moved the 
p laci d constable in no degree. He was of Dogberry’s 
opinion; and if a man would not stand in the Prince’s 
name, he took no note of him, but let bim go, and thanked 
God he was rid of a knave. And surely the crime and the-/ 
law were in admirable keepmg; rustic constable was well 
met with rustic offender. The officer sitting at home over 
a bit of fire until the criminal came to visit him, and the 
criminal coming — ^it was a fair match. One felt as if this 
must have been the order in that dehghtful seaboard 
Bohemia where Florizel and Perdita courted in such sweet 
accents, and the Puritan sang Psalms to hornpipes, and 
the four-and-twenty shearers danced with ntgegays m their 
bosomsl and chanted their three songs apiece at the old 
shepherd’s festival; and one could not help picturing to 
oneself what havoc among good people’s purses, and 
tribulation for bemgnant constables, might be worked here 
by the arrival, over s^e and footpath, of a new Autolycus 
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Bidding good-morning to my fellow-traveller, I left the 
road and struck across country. It was rather a revelation 
to pass from between the hedgerows and find quite a 
bustle on the other side, a great coming and going of 
school-children upon by-paths, and, in every second field, 
lusty horses and stout country-folk a-ploughing. The way 
I foUowed took me through many fiel^ thus occupied, and 
through many strips of plantation, and then over a httle ' 
space of smooth turf, very pleasant to the feet, set with 
tall fir-trees and clamorous with rooks makmg ready for 
the winter, and so back again into the qmet road. I was 
now not far from the end of my day’s journey. A few 
hundred yards farther, and, passing through a gap m the 
hedge, I began to go down hill through a pretty extensive 
tract of young beeches I was soon in shadow myself, bnt 
the afternoon sun still coloured the upmost boughs of the 
wood, and made a fixe over my head in the autumnal 
fohage. A httle famt vapour lay among the slm tree-stems 
m the bottom of the hollow; and from farther up I heard 
from time to time an outbui^ of gross laughter, as though 
clowns were makmg merry in the bush. There was some- 
thing about the atmosphere that brought all sights and 
Eoimds home to one with a singular purity, so that I felt 
as if my senses had been washed with water. After I had 
crossed the httle zone of mist, the path began to remount 
the hill; and just as I, mounting along with it, had got 
back again, from the head downwards, mto the thin golden 
sunshine, I saw in front of me a donkey tied to a tree. 
Now, I have a certain liking fo^ donkeys, principally, I 
beheve, because of the delightful things that Stemo has 
written of them. But this was not after the pattern of 
the ass at Lyons He was of a white colour, that seemed 
to fit him rather for rare festal occasions than for constant 
dru^ery. Besides, he was'very small, and of the damtiost 
proportions you can imagine m a donkey. And so, sure 
enough, you had only to look at him to see ho had never 
worked. There was somethmg too roguish and wanton in 
his face, a look too bke that of a schoolboy or a street 
Arab, to have survived much cudgelhng It was plain 
that these feet had kicked off sportive children oftencr 
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than, they had plodded mth a freight through miry lanra 
He was altogether a fine- weather, holiday sort of donsey , 
and though he was just then somewhat solemnised and 
‘ he still gave proof of the lew^ of his disposition by 

J- '' impudently wagg^ his ears at meas I drew near. I say 
he was somewEat solemnised just then ; for, with the 
j admirable instinct of all men and animals xmder restraint, 
he had so wound and wound the h alte r about the tree that 
he could go neither hack nor forwards, nor so much as put 
down his head to brojree. There he stood, poor rogue, 
part puzzled, part angry, part, I beheve, amused. He had 
not given up hope, and dully revolved the problem m his 
head, ^ving ever and agam another jerk at the few inches 
of free rope that stiU remained unwound. A humorous 
sort of sjmapathy for the creature took hold upon me. I 
went up, and, not without some trouble on my part, and 
much distrust and resistance on the part of Neddy, got 
him forced backwards until the whole length of the halter 
was set loose, and he was once more as free a donk^ as 1 
dared to make him. I was pleased (as people are) with 
this friendly action to a fellow-creature in tribulation, and 
glanced back over my shoulder to see how he was profiting 
by his freedom. The brute was looking after me; and no 
sooner did be catch my eye than he put up his long white 
face into the air, pulled an impudent mouth at me, and 
began to bray deri^nly. H ever one person, ^ade a 
I grimace at another, that donkey made a grP^^ce'^at me 
The hardened ingratitude of his behaviour, and the imper- 
tinence that inspired his whole face as ho curled up his lip, 
’ and showed his teeth, and began to bray, so tackled me, 
n-ntl was SO much in keeping with what I had imagined to 
myself about his character, that I could not find it in my 
heart to be angry, and burst into a peal of hearty laughter. 
This seemed to strike the ass as a repartee, so he brayed 
at me agam by way of rejoinder; and we went on for a 
while, braymg and laughing, until I began to grow aweary 
of it, and, shoutmg a derisive farewell, tum^ to pursue 
my way. In so doing — it was like going suddenly into 
cold water — I found mysdf face to face with a pnm httle 
old maid. She was all in a flutter, the poor old dear I 
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She had concluded beyond question that this must be a 
lunatic who stood laughing aloud at a white donkey in the 
p^cid-heeoh-woods I was sure, by her face, that she had 
already recommended her spirit most religiously to Heaven, 
and prepared herself for the worst. And so, to reassure 
her, I uncovered and besought her, after a very stmd. 
fasiaon, to put me on my way to Great Missenden. 
voice trembled a httle, to be sure, but I think her mind 
was set at rest; and she told me, very esphcitly, to follow 
the path imtil I came to the end of the wood, and then I 
shoidd see the village below me in the bottom of the valley. 
And, with mutual courtesies, the httle old maid and I 
went on our respective ways 
Nor had she misled me. Great Missenden was close at 
hand, as she had said, m the trough of a gentle valley,? 
with many great elms about it”" The smoke from its 
chimneys went up pleasantly m the afternoon sunshine 
The sleepy hum of a threshing-machme filled the neigh- 
bounng fields and himg about the quaint street comers 
A httle above, the church sits well back on its haimches 
against the hill-side — ^an attitude for a church, you know, 
that makes it look as if it could be ever so much higher if 
it liked, and the trees grew about it thickly, so as to 
make a density of shade in the churchyard A very quiet 
place it looks, and yet I saw many boards and posters 
about threatening dire punishment against those who broke 
the church windows or defaced the precinct, and offering 
rewards for the apprehension of thoscTwh'o had done the 
like already. It was fair-day in Great Missenden There 
were three stalls set up, «i6 ^ore, for the sale of pastry and 
cheap toys; and a great number of hohday children 
thronged about the stalls and noisily invaded every comer 
of the straggling village They came round mo by epyeys, 
blowing simultaneously upon penny trumpets as though 
they imagmed I should fall to pieces like the battlements 
of Jericho. I noticed one among them who could make.a 
\ whee l of himself hke a London boy, and seemingly enjoyed 
a grave pre-eminence upon the strength of the accomplish- 
ment. By and by, however, the trampets began to weary me, 
and I went indoors, leaving the fair, I fancy, at its height 
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Night had fallen before I ventured forth again. It was 
pitch-dark in the village street, and the darlmp i ^q seemed 
only the greater for a hght here and there in an uncurtained 
window or from an open door. Into one such window I 
, was rude enough to peep, and saw withm a chamimg genre 
picture. In a room, aU white wainscot and crimson wall- 
paper, a perfect gem of colour after the black, empty 
darkness in which I had been gropmg, a pretty gnl was 
tellmg a story, as well as I could make out, to an attentive 
child upon her knee, while an old woman sat p lacidly 
dozing over the fire. You may be sure I was not behind- 
hand with a story for myself — a, good old story after the 
^ manner of G. P. R. James and the village melddramas, 
with a wicked squire, and poachers, and an attorney, and 
a virtuous young man with a genius for mechanics, who 
should love, and protect, and ultimately marry the girl m 
the crimson room. Baudelaire has a few damty sentences 
on the fancies that we are inspired with when we look 
through a wmdow into other people’s hves, and I think 
Dickens has somewhere enlarged on the same text. The 
subject, at least, is one that I am seldom weary of 
entertaining. I remember, night after night, at Brussels, 
watchmg a good family sup together, make merry, and 
retire to rest; and mght after mght I waited to see the 
candles ht, and the salad made, and the last salutations 
'• dutifully exchanged, without any abatement of interest. 
Night after night I found the scene riypt my attention and 
{-J *'"keep me awake in bed with all manner of quaint ima^a- 
^ tions. Much of the pleasure of the Arabian Nights hinges 
upon this Asmodean interest; and we are not weary of 
lif ting other people’s roofs, and gomg about behind the 
scenes of life with the Cahph and the serviceable GiafEar. 
It is a salutary exercise, besides; it is salutary to get out 
^ of ourselves and see people hvmg together in perfect 
unconsciousness of our existence, as they wiU hve when we 
i are gone. If to-morrow the faUsi the worst of 

i our iU fears is realised, the girl will none the less teU stories 
to the child on her lap in the cottage at Great Missenden, 
nor the good Belgians light their candle, and mix their 
iv salad, and go orderly to bed. 
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The next morning was snnny overhead and damp imder- 
foot, with a thrill in the air like a reminiscence of frost 
I went up mto the sloping garden behmd the inn and 
smoked a pipe pleasantly enough, to the tune of my land- 
lady’s lamentations over sundry cabbages and cauliflowers 
that had been spoiled by caterpillars. She had been so 
much pleased m the summer-time, she said, to see the 
garden all hovered over by white butterflies And now, 
look at the end of it 1 She could nowise reconcile this uitb 
her moral sense. And, indeed, tmless these butterflies are 
created with a side-look to the composition of improvmg 
ajpplogi^, it is not altogether easy, even for people who have 
read Hegel and Dr. McCosh, to decide inteUyigibly upon 
the issue raised Then I fell into a long and a bstru se cal- - 
dilation with my landlord ; bavmg for object to compare 
the distance driven by him during eight years’ service on the 
box of the Wendover coach with the gir^ of the round 
world itself. We tackled the question most conscienti- 
ously, made all necessary allowance for Simdays and leap- 
years, and were just coming to a tnumphant conclusion 
of our labours when we were stayed by a small lacu na in 
my information 1 did not know the circumference of 
the earth. The landlord knew it, to be sure — plainly he 
had made the same calculation twice and once before — 
but he wanted confldence in his own figures, and from the 
moment I showed myself so poor a second seemed to lose 
all interest m the result 

Wendover {which was my next stage) lies in the same 
valley with Great Missenden, but at the foot of it, where 
•' the hills tTCn.d_eff_on either hand like a coast-line, and 
a great hemisphere of plain lies, hke a sea, before one, 

I went up a chalky road, until I had a good outlook over 
the place The vale, as it opened out into the plain, was 
shallow, and a httle bare, perhaps, but full of graceful 
co nvolut ions From the level to which I have now attamed 
the fields were exposed before me like a map, and I could 
sec all that bustle of autumn fieldwork which bad been 
hid from me yesterday behmd the hedgerov s, or shoivn to 
me only for a moment as I followed the footpath. Wend- 
over lay well down in the midst, with mountains of folnge 
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about it. The great plain stretched away to the north- 
ward, variegated near at hand with the quaint pattern of 
^ the fields^but growing ever more and more mdistinot, until 
it became a mere huriyjjiuriy of trees and bright crescents 
of river, and snatches of slantmg road, and finally melted 
into the ambiguous cloud-land over the horizon. The sl^ 
, was an opal-grey, touched here and there with blue, and 
with certain faint russets that looked as if they were reflec- 
tions of the colour of the autumnal woods below. I could 
hear the ploughmen shouting to their horses, the unm- 
temipted carol of larks innumerable overhead, and, from 
a field where the shepherd was marshalhng his fiock, 
a sweet tumultuous tinkle of sheep-bells. All these noises 
came to me very thin and distinct in the clear air. There 
was a wonderM sentiment of distance and atmosphere 
about the day and the place. 

I mounted the hfll yet farther by a rough staircase of 
chalky footholds cut in the turf. The hiUs about Wendover 
and, as far as I could see, all the hills in Buckinghamshire, 
wear a sort of hood of beech plantation; but in this par- 
ticular case the hood had been suffered to extend itself 
into something more like a cloak, and hung down about the 
shoulders of the hill in wide folds, instead of lying flatly 
along the summit. The trees grew so close, and their 
boughs were so matted together, that the whole wood 
looked as dense as a bush of hetc^er. The prevailing colour 
was a dull, smouldering red, touched here and there with 
vivid yellow. But the autumn had scarce advanced beyond 
the outworks; it was still almost summer in the heart 
of the wood; and as soon as I had scrambled through the 
hedge, I found myself in a dim green forest atmosphere 
under eaves of virgm foliage. In places where the wood 
had itself for a background and the trees were massed 
together thickly, the colour became intensified and almost 
gem-like : a perfect fire of green, that seemed none the 
less green for a few specks of autumn gold. None of the 
trees were of any considerable age or stature ; but they grew 
well together, I have said ; and as the road turned and wound 
avuong them, they fell into pleasant groupings and broke 
the hght up pleasantly. Sometimes there would be a 
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col onna de of slim, straight tree-stems with the hght running 
downmem as doira the shafts of pillars, that looked as if it 
ought to lead to something, and led only to a comer of 
sombre and mtncate jungle. Sometimes a spray of dehcatc 
fd^ge would be thrown out flat, the hght lying flatly 
along the top of it, so that against a dark background it 
seemed almost luminous. There was a great hush over the 
thicket (for, mdeed, it was more of a thicket than a wood) ; 
and the vague rumours that went among the tree-tops, 
and the occasional rustling of big birds or hares among 
the undergrowth, had m them a note of almost treacherous 
stealthiness, that put the imagination on its guard and made 
me walk wanly on the russet carpeting of last year's leaves 
The spintTSTEhe place seemed to be all attention ; the wood 
listened as I went, and held its breath to number my foot- 
falls. One could not help feebng that there ought to be some 
reason for this stillness , whether, as the bright old legend 
goes. Pan lay somewhere near in siesta, or whether, perhaps, 
the heaven was meditating ram, and the first drops would 
soon come pattering through the leaves It was not 
unpleasant, in such an humour, to catch sight, ever and 
anon, of large spaces of the open plam This happened 
only where the path lay much upon the slope, and there 
was a flaw m the sohd leafy thatch of the nood at some 
distance'^low the level at which I chanced myself to 
be walkmg, then, mdeed, httlo scraps of foreshortened 
distance, immature fields, and LiUiputian houses and hedge- 
row trees ivould appear for a moment m the aperture, 
and grow larger and smaller, and change and melt one into 
another, as I continued to go forward, and so shift my pomt 
of view. 

For ten minutes, perhaps, I had heard from somewhere 
before me in the wood a strange, continuous noise, as of 
duckmg, coomg, and gobbling, now and agam mterrupted 
by a harsh scream. As I advanced towards this noise, 
it began to grow hghter about me, and I caught sight, 
through the trees, of sundry gables and enclosure walls, 
and something like the tops of a nckyard And sure enough, 
a ijckySid it proved to he, and a neat httle farm-steading, 
with the beech-woods growmg almost to the door of it . Just 
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before me, however, as I came upon the path, the trees 
drew back and let m a wide flood of daylight on to a circular 
lawn. It was here that the noises had their ongm. More 
than a score of peacocks (there are altogether thirty at the 
farm), a proper contingent of peahens, and a great multi- 
tude that I could not number of more ordmaiy bam-door 
fowls, were all feedmg together on this httle open lawn 
among the beeches They fed in a dense crowd, which 
swayed to and fro, and came hither and thither as by a 
sort of tide, and of which the surface was agitated like the 
surface of a sea as each bird gi^ed his head along the 
ground after the scattered com. The cjuuking, cooing 
noise that had led me thither was formed by the blending 
together of countless expressions of individual contentment 
into one collective expression of contentment, or general 
grace during meat. Every now and agam a big peacock 
would separate himself from the mob and take a stately 
turn or two about the lawn, or perhaps mount for a moment 
upon the rail, and there shrilly publish to the world his 
satisfaction with himself and what he had to eat. It hap- 
pened, for my sins, that none of these admirable birds had 
anything beyond the merest rudiment of a tail. Tails, 
it seemed, were out of season just then. But they had their 
necks for all that; and by their neclis alone they do as 
much surpass all the other birds of our grey climate as 
they fall in quahty of song below the blackbird or the lark. 
Surely the peacock with its mcomparable parade of glorious 
colour and the scrannel voice of itissuingforth, asmmockeiy 
from its painted throat, must, like my landlady’s butterflies 
at Great Missenden, have been invented by some skflful 
fabulist for the consolation and support of homely virtue : 
of*rather, perhaps, by a fabulist not quite so skflful, who 
made points for the moment without having a studious 
enough eye to the complete effect; for I thought these 
meltmg greens and blues so beautiful that afternoon, 
that I would have given them my vote just then before 
the sweetest pipe in all the sprmg woods For indeed 
there is no piece of colour of the same extent in nature, 
that will so flatter and satisfy the lust of a man’s eyes , 
and to come upon so many of them, after these acres of 
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stone-coloured heavens and russet -woods, and grey-brown 
ploughlands and white roads, was like going three whole 
days' journey to the southward, or a month back into the 
summer. 

I was sorry to leave Peacock Farm — ^for so the place is 
called, after the name of its splendid pensioners — and 
go forwards again in the quiet woods. It began to grow 
both damp and dusk under the beeches, and as the daj’ 
dechned the colour faded out of the foliage ; and shadow, 
without form and void, took the place of all the fine tracery 
of leaves and delicate gradations of livmg green that had 
before accompanied my walk. I had been sorry to leave 
Peacock Farm, but I was not sorry to find myself once more 
in the open road, under a pale and somewhat troubled- 
looking evening sky, and put my best foot foremost for 
the inn at Wendover. 

Wendover, in itself, is a stragghng, purposeless sort of 
place Everybody seems to have had his own opinion 
as to how the street should go; or rather, every now and 
then a man seems to have arisen with a now idea on the 
subject, and led away a httio sect of neighbours to jom 
in his heresy. It would have somewhat the look of an 
abortive watenng-placc, such as wo may now see them 
here and there along the coast, but for tbo ago of the 
houses, the comely qmet design of some of them, and 
the look of long habitation, of a life that is settled and 
rooted, and makes it worth while to train flowers about 
the windows, and otherwise shape the dwelling to the 
humour of the inhabitant. The church, which might 
perhaps have served as rallying-pomt for these loose 
houses, and' pulled the township into something like 
intelligible nmty, stands some distance off among great 
trees; but the inn (to take the public buildings m order 
of importance) is in what I understand to bo the principal 
street . a pleasant old house, -with bay-wmdows, and three 
peaked gables, and many swallows’ nests plastered about 
the eavesT^ 

The mterior of the inn was answerable to the outside : 
mdecd, I never saw any room much more to be admired 
than the low wainscoted parlour in which I spent the 
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remainder of the evening. It was a short ohlong in shape, 
save that the fireplace was built across one of the angles 
so as to cut it partially off, and the opposite angle was 
similarly truncated by a comer cupboard. The wamscot 
was white, and there was a Turkey carpet on the floor, 
HO old that it might have been imported by Walter Shandy 
before he retired, worn almost through in some places, 
but in others making a good show of blues and oranges, 
none the less harmonious for bemg somewhat faded. The 
comer cupboard was agreeable in design ; and there were 
just the right things upon the shelves-^ecanters and tum- 
blers, and blue plates, and one red rose in a glass of water. 
The furmture was old-fashioned and stiff, 'i Everything 
was in keepin g, down to the ponderous leaden inkstand 
on the" round’ table. And you may fancy how pleasant it 
looked, all flushed and iBickered over by the hght of a brisk 
companionable fire, and seen, in a strange, tilted sort of 
perspective, in the three compartments of the old mirror 
above the chimney. As I sat readmg in the great arm- 
chair, I kept looking round with the tail of my eye at the 
quaint, bright picture that was about me, and could not 
help some pleasure and a certam childish pride in forming 
part of it. The book I read was about Italy in the early 
Renaissance, the pageantries and the hght loves of princes, 
the passion of men for learning, and poetry, and art; but 
it was written, by good luck, after a solid, prosaic fashion, 
that suited the room infimtely more nearly than the matter ; 
and the result was that I thought less, perhaps, of Lippo 
Lippi, or Lorenzo, or Fohiian, than of the good Englishman 
who had written in that volume what he knew of them, and 
taken so much pleasure in his solemn polysyllables. 

I was not left without society My landlord had a 
very pretty httle daughter, whom we shall call Lizzie. If 
I had made any notes at the time, I might be able to tell 
you something defimte of her appearance. But faces 
have a trick of growing more and more spmtualised and 
abstract in the memory, until nothing remains of them 
but a look, a haunting expression; just that secret quality 
m a face that is apt to slip out somehow under the cunningest 
painter’s touch, and leave the portrait dead for the lack 
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of it. And if it is hard to catch irith the finest of camcl’s- 
hair pencils, yon may think how hopeless it must be to 
pursue after it with clumsy words If I say, for instance, 
that this look, which I remember as lizzie, was somethmg* 
wistful that seemed partly to come of slyness and m part 
of simplicity, and that I am inchned to imagine it hnd^ 
Eomethmg to do with the domtiest suspicion of a cast in 
one of her large eyes, I shall have said aU that I can, and 
the reader will not be much advanced towards comprehen- 
sion. I had struck up an acquamtance with thu httlc 
damsel in the mormng, and professed much interest in 
her dolls, and an impatient desire to see the large one which 
was kept locked away for great occasions. And so I had 
not been very long in the parlour before the door opened, 
and in came Miss lizzie with two dolls tucked clumsily 
under her arm. She was followed by her brother John, 
a year or so younger than herself, not simply to play pro- 
pnety at our mterview, but to show his own two whips in 
emulation of his sister’s dolls. I did my best to make 
myself agreeable to my visitors, showing much admiration 
for the dolls and dolls’ dresses, and, with a very senous 
demeanour, asking many questions about their ago and 
character. I do not think that Lizzie distrusted my 
sincerity, but it was evident that she was both bewildered 
and a little contemptuous Although she was ready her- 
self to treat her doUs as if they were ahve, she seemed to 
think rather poorly of any grown person who could fall 
heartily into the spirit of the fiction. Sometimes she 
would look at me with gravity and a sort of disqmetudc, 
as though she really feared I must bo out of my wits 
Sometimes, as when I inquired too particularly mto the 
question of their names, she laughed at me so long and 
heartily that I began to feel almost embarrassed. But 
when, in an evil moment, I asked to be allowed to kiss 
(Jno of them, she could keep herself no longer to herself 
_ Clambenng down from the chair on which she sat perched 
to'show me, Comeha-like, her jewels, she ran straight 
out of the room and mto the bar — it was just across the 
passage — and I could hear her telling her mother in loud 
tones, but apparently more in sorrow than in merriment. 
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that (he gentleman in the patlour ivanted to hiss Dolly, I 
fancy she was determined to save me from this humiliating 
action, even in spite of myself, for she never gave me the 
desired permission. She reminded me of an old dog I 
once knew, who would never suffer the master of the house 
to dance, out of an exaggerated sense of the digmty of 
that master’s place and carriage 

After the young people'^ere gone there was but one 
more mcident ere I went to bed. I heard a party of 
children go up and down the dark street for a while, singmg 
together sweetly. And the mystery of this httle mcident 
was so pleasant to me that I purposely refrained from askmg 
whb they were, and wherefore they went smgmg at so late 
an hour. One can rarely be in a pleasant place without 
meetmg with some pleasant accident. I have a conviction 
that these children would not have gone smgmg before the 
mn unless the inn-parlour had been the dehghtful place 
it was At least, if I had been in the customary pubhc 
room of the modem hotel, with all its disproportions and 
discomforts, my ears would have been dull, and there would 
have been some ugly temper or other uppermost in my 
spirit, and so they would have wasted their songs upon an 
unworthy hearer. 

Next mormng I went along to visit the church It is a 
long-backed, red-and-white building, very much restored, 
and stands in a pleasant graveyard among those great 
trees of which I have spoken already. The sky was 
drowned in a mist. Now and agam pulses of cold wind 
went about the enclosure, and set the branches busy over- 
head, and the dead leaves s curry mg into the angles of the 
church buttresses. Now and agam, also, I could hear the 
dull sudden fall of a chestnut among the grass — ^the dog 
would bark before the r ector y door — or there would come 
a clinking of pails from the stable-yard behmd. But in 
spite of these occasional interruptions — ^m spite, also, of 
the contmuous autumn twittenng that filled the trees — 
the chief impression somehow was one as of utter silence, 
insomuch that the httle greenish bell that peeped out of a 
wmdow m the tower disquieted me with a sense of some 
possible and more mharmomous disturbance. The grass 
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was wet, as if with a hoar frost that had just been melted 
I do not know that ever I saw a morning more autumnal. As 
r went to and fro among the graves, I saw some flowers set 
reverently before a recently erected tomb, and drawing 
near was almost startled to find they lay on the grave of a 
man seventy-two years old when he died We are accus- 
tomed to strew flowers only over the young, where love 
has been cut short untimely, and great possibilities have 
been restrained by death. We strew them there m token 
that these possibihties, in some deeper sense, shall yet 
be realised, and the touch of our dead loves remain with 
us and guide us to the end And yet there was more sig- 
nificance, perhaps, and perhaps a greater consolation, m 
this httle nosegay on the grave of one who had died old 
We are apt to make so much of the tragedy of death, and 
think so little of the endurmg tragedy of some men’s hves, 
that we sea more to lament for in a life cut off in the midst 
of usefulness and love, than m one that miserably survives 
all love and usefulness, and goes about the world the phan- 
tom of itself, without hope, or joy, or any consolation 
These flowers seemed not so much the token of love that 
survived death, as of somethmg yet more beautiful — of 
love that had hved a man’s life out to an end with him, and 
been faithful and compamonable, and not weary of loving, 
throughout aU these years 

The morning cleared a httle, and the sky was once more 
the old stone-coloured vault over the sallow meadows 
and the russet woods, as I set forth on a dog-cart from 
Wendover to Trmg. The road lay for a good distance 
along the side of the hills, with the great pTam below on 
one hand, and the beech-woods above on the otber Tlie 
fields were busy with people ploughmg and sowing , every 
here and there a jug of ale stood in the angle of the hedge, 
and I could see many a team wait smokmg in the furrow as 
ploughman or sower stepped aside for a moment to take a 
draught Over all the brown ploughlands, and under all 
the leafless hedgerows, there was a stout piece of labour 
abroad, and, as it were, a spirit_o f pic nic The horses^ 
smoked and the men laboured and shouted and drank in 
the sharp antumn morning , so that one had a strong effect 
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of large, open-air existence. The fellow who drove me 
was sometWg of a humorist; and his conversation was 
all in praise of an agricnltural labonrer’s way of life. It 
was he who called my attention to these jugs of ale hy the 
hedgerow; he could not sufficiently express the hberality 
of these men’s wages ; he told me how sharp an appetite 
was given by breaking up the earth in the mommg air, 
whether with plough or spade, and cordially admired this 
provision of nature. He sang 0 foriunatos agriwlas! 
indeed, in every possible key, and with many cunning 
inflections, till I began to wonder what was the use of such 
people as Mr. Arch, and to sing the same air myself m a 
more diffident manner. 

Tring was reached, and then Tring railway-station; 
for the two are not very near, the good people of Trmg 
having held the railway, of old days, in extreme appre- 
hension, lest some day it should break doose in the town 
and work mischief. I had a last wall^,_ among russet 
beeches as usual, and the air filled, as usual, with the 
carolling of larks; I heard shots fired in the distance, 
and saw, as a new sign of the fulfilled autumn, two horse- 
men exercising a pack of fox-hounds. And then the tram 
came and carried me back to London. ^ 
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MIDDLE-CLASS 
By Aesouj Bexxett 

As a novelist, a creative artist Tvorking in the only 
literary “form” ■which ■widely appeals to the public, 1/ 
sometimes wonder curiously what the public is. Not 
often, because it is had for the artist to think often about 
the public. I have never by inquiry from those experts 
my publishers learnt anything useful or precise about the 
pnbhc. I hear the words “ the pubhc,” “ the public,” 
uttered in awe or in disdain, and this is all The only 
conclusion which can be drawn from what I am told is 
that the public is the public. Stall, it appears that my chief 
purchasers are the circulating hbranes It appears that 
without the patronage of the ciroulatmg libraries I should 
either have to live on sixpence a day or jtarve Hence, 
when my mprbid curiosity is upon me,T stroll into iludic’s 
or the Times Book Club, or I hover round Smith’s bookstall 
at Charing Cross 

i The crowd at these places is the p rosperous crowd, the 
' crowd which grumbles at income-tax and pays it? Three 
hundred and sevent^ffvo thousand persons 'paid income- 
tax last year, rmder protest : they stand for the existence 
of perhaps a milhon souls, and this million is a handful 
floating more or less easily on the surface of the forty 
milhons of the population. The great majority of my 
readers must bp somewhere in this milhon There can be 
few hirers of books who neither pay mcomc-tax nor live 
on terms of dependent equahty ■with tliose who pay it I 
see at the counters people on whose foreheads it is written 
that they know themselves to be the salt of the earth. Their 
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i assured/curfc voices, their proud carriage, their clothes, the 
I similarity of their manners, all show that they belong to a 
\ caste and that the caste has been successful in the struggle 
''for life It is called the middle-class, but it ought to be 
called the upper-class, for nearly eveiythmg is below it 
I go to the Stores, to Harrod’s Stores, to Barker’s, to 
B<umpelmeyer’s, to the Eoyal Academy, and to a dozen 
clubs in Albemarle Street and Dover Street, and I see 
again just the same crowd, well fed, well dressed, com-j v 
pletely free from the cares which bgset at least five-sixths! 
of the English race. They have worries ; they take taids. 
t^tSause they must not indulge in motor-cars, hansgjoQsi 
because taxis are an extravagance, and ommbuses because ' 
th gy real ly must econon^e. But they never look twice j 
ai; twopencer'"TKey~ curse the injustice of fate, but secretly . 
they are aware of their luck, "^en they have nothmg to 
do, they say, m effect ; “ Let’s go out and spend some- j 
thhig.” And they go out. They spend their hves in j 
spending. They dehberately gaze into shop windows in ; 
order to discover an outlet for their money. You can ) 
catch them at it any day 

I do not belong to this class by birth. Artists very 
seldom do. I was bom shghtly beneath it. But by the 
help of God and strict attention to business I have gamed 
the right of entrance into it I admit that I have imitated 
its deportment, with certain modifications of my own; 

t hink its deportment is in many respects worthy of 
'imitation. I am acquamted with members of it, some are 
artists like myself; a few others win my sjnupathy by 
honestly admiring my work; and the rest I like because I 
like them But the philosopher m me cannot, though he 
has tried, melt away my profound and instmctive hostihty 
to this class Instead of decreasmg, my hostihty grows. 

I say to myself * “ I can never be content until this class 
•j -w alks along the street in a different manner, until that 
now absurd legend has been worn clean off its forehead ” 
Henry Haxland was not a great writer, but he said : II 
fapt xouffrir v ou t I myself impatiently . 

“ When is this salt going to begin to suffer ? ” That is my 
attitude towards the class. I frequent it but httle. Never- 
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theless I knoTr it intimately, nearly all tlie intimacy being 
on my ade. For I have vratchcd it during long, agreeable, 
sudoiuc months and years in foreign hotels In foreign 
hotels you get the essence of it, if not the cream 
£3iief Maong ite characteristics — after its sincere rehpous 
irorship of money and financial success — I should put its 
i^nse self-conscionsncss as a class The irorld is a steamer 

in •which it is travelling saloon Occasionally it goes to 
look over from the n romen ade deck at the steerage Its 
feelings towards the steerage are kindly. But the tone in 
which it says “ the steerage ” cuts the steerage off from it 
more effectually than many bulkheads You perceive also 
from that tone that it could never be surpnsed by anything 
that the steerage might do. Cunous social phenomenon, 
the steerage I In the saloon there runs a code, the only 
possible code, the final code; and it is observed If it is 
not observed, the infraction causes pain, distress Another ' 
marked characteristic is its gigantic, temperamental dull- 
ness,_jiiiire3ponsi3'encss ,to esdcmal suggestion, a lack of 
hum our — m short, a_heavy and half -honest stupiditj 
ultimate •p roduct.of gross prospenty, Jtoo much exercise, 
^_much sle ep. Then I notice a gnm passion for the 
status Jiuo, This is natural. Let these people exclaim as 
they ■will against the structure of society, the last thing 
they desire is to alter it. This passion shows itself in a 
naive admiration for everything that has survived its 
original usefulness, such as saibdrill and uniforms Its 
mirror of true manhood remains that excellent and appalling 
figure, the Brushwood Boy. The passion for the status quo 
also shows itself in a general defensive, sullen hatred of all 
i deas . whatever. You cannot argue mth these people 
“ Do you really think so t ” they will politely mumiur. 
when yon have asserted yonr belief that the earth is round, 
or Bometbing like that And then: tone says * “ Would 
you mind very much if we leave this painful subjee' ^ 
ily feelings on it are too deep for utterance ” Lactlv, I 
am impressed bj" tb^ attitude totrar^jt he artist, which 
is mediffival, or perhaps Roman Blind to nearly cverj* 
form of beauty, they scorn, art, and scorning rrt they s'‘ 0 'ti 
artists It was this class winch, at inaagurat.oas cf 
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public edifices, invented the terrible toast-formula, "The 
architect and corUractor” And if epics were inaugurated 
by banquet, this class would certainly propose the health 
^ of the poet and printer, after the King and the publishers 
Only sheer ennui sometimes drives it to seek distraction 
in the artist’s work. It prefers the novelist among artists 
because the novel gives the longest su rce ase from ennui at 
the least expenditure of money and effort. 

^ It IS inevitable that I shall be accused of exaggeration, 
,-r5^cynmism, or prejudice : probably all three, li^enever 
one "tells the truth in this island of compromise, one is 
sure to be charged on these counts, and to be found guilty. 
But I too am of the sportmg race, and forty years have 
taught me that telling the truth is Ibe most dangerous and 
most glorious of all forms of sport. Alpine chmbmg m 
winter is nothmg to it. I hke it. I wiU only add that I 
have been speal^g of the solid bloc of the caste ; I admit 
the existence of a broad fnnge of exceptions. And I truly 
sympathise with the bloc. I do not blame the bloc. I 
Imow that the members of the bhe are, like me, the result 
of evolutionary forces now spent. My hostility to the 
bloc is beyond my control, an evolutionary force gathermg 
way Upon my soul, I love the bloc. But when I sit 
among it, clothed in correctness, and reflect that the bloc 
maintains me and mine in a sort of comfort, because I 
divert its leisure, the humour of the situation seems to me 
enormous. 

I continue my notes on the grea$,jsiolid,.comfQrtabIe-class 
which forms, the back bone cffw ie-novel- readin g pubhe. 
TSe best novelists do not find their m aterial i n Jibis-class. 
Thomas Hardy, never. H. G. Wells, almost never; now 
and then he glances at it ironically, in an episodic manner. 
Hale White (Mark Rutherford), never. Rudyard Kipling, 
rarely ; when he touches it, the reason is usually because it 
, happens to embrace the mihtaxy caste, and the result is 
usually such mawkish stories as WiUtam (he Conqueror and 
The Brushwood Boy. J. M. Barrie, never W. W. Jacobs, 
never. Murray Gilchrist, never. Joseph Conrad, never. 
Leonard Merrick, very dightly George Moore, in a 
Drama in Muslin, wrote a masterpiece about it twenty 
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years ago;. Fain Fortune is also good, but for a long time 
it bad ceased to interest the artist m him, and his very 
finest work ignores it. George Meredith was writing 
greatly about it thirty years ago. Henry James, with the 
L cM detachment of an outlander, fingers the artistic and 
cosmopohtan fringe of it In a rank lower than these we 
have Wilham de Morgan and John Galsworthy. The 
former does not seem to be inspired by it As for John 
Galsworthy, the quahty in him which may possibly vitiate 
his nght to be considered a major artist is precisely his 
fierce a nimo sity to this class. Major artists arc seldom so 
cruelly hostile to an3rthing whatever as John Galsworthy 
is to this class He does m fiction what John Sargent docs 
m pamt; and them inixmcal observation of their subjects 
will gravely prejudice both of them in the eyes of posterity. 
I think I have mentioned all the novchsts who have 
impressed themselves at once on the pubho and genuinely 
on the handful of persons whose taste is severe and sure. 
There may be, there are, other novelists alive whoso work 
wiU end by satisfymg the tests of the handful. ^Yhcthcr 
any of these others deal mainly with the superior stolid 
comfortable, I cannot certainly say; but I think not. I 
am ready to assert that in quite modem English fietion 
there esasts no large and impartial picture of the superior 
stohd comfortable which could give pleasure to a reader 
of taste Rather hard on the class that alone has made 
novel-wntmg a profession in which a man can earn a 
reasonable hvehhood ! 

The explanation of tins state of affairs is obscure. True, 
that distinguished artists are very seldom bora into the 
class. But such an explanation would be extremely 
inadequate. Artists often move creatively with case far 
beyond the bomidanes of their native class Thonns 
Hardy is not a peasant, nor was Stendhal a marquis I 
could not, with any sort of confidence, offer an explanation, 
I am, however, convmced that only a supreme artist could 
now handle successfully the material presented by the 
class in question. The material itself lacl.s interest, Licki 
essential vitahty, lacks both moral and spectacular beauty. 
It powerfully repels the searcher after beauty and energy. 
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It may be in a decay. One cannot easily. jecall . a g reat 
work of art nf which the subject-is decadence. 

The backbone of the novel-reading public is excessively 
difficult to please, and rarely capable of enthusiasm. T.icfAn 
to Mudie subscribers on the topic of fiction, and you will 
scarcely ever hear the accent of unmixed pleasure. It is 
surprising how even favourites are maltreated in conversa- 
tion. Some of the most successful favourites seem to be 
hated, and to be read under protest. The general form of 
approval is a doubtful “ Yee-s 1 ” with a whole tail of 
unspoken “ huts ” lymg behind it. Occasionally you 
catch the ecstatic note, “ Oh ! Yea ; a street book I ’* Or, 
with masculine qurtoess : “ Fine book, that 1 ” (For 
example, The Hill, by Horace Annesley Vachell 1) It is 
m the light of such infrequent exclamations that you may 
judge the tepid reluctance of other praise. The reason of 
all this IS twofold : partly in the book, and partly in the 
• reader. The backbone dislikes the raismg of any question 
which it deems to have been decided . a pecuhanty which 
' at once puts it in opposition to all fine work, and to nearly 
all passable second-rate work. It also dislikes being 
confronted with anythmg that it considers “ unpleasant,” 
that is to say, mterestmg It has a genume horror of the 
truth neat. It quite honestly asks “ to be taken out of 
itself,” unaware that to be taken out of itself is the very 
last thmg it really desires. What it wants is to be con- 
firmed in itself. Its religion is the etatus quo. The diffi- 
culties of the enterprise of not ollendmg it either in subject 
or treatment are, perhaps, already sufficiently apparent. 
But incomparably the greatest obstacle to pleasing it lies 
m the positive fact that it prefers not to be pleased It 
imdoubtedly objects to the very sensations which an artist 
i aims to give. If I have heard once, I have heard fifty 
times resentful remarks similar to : “ I’m not going to 
'read any more bqsh by him / Why, I simply couldn’t put 
I the thmg down ! ’’ It is profoundly hostile to art, and the 
! empire of art. It will not wiUmgly yield Its attitude to 
; the magic spell is its attitude to the dentist’s gas-bag. This 
' is the most singular trait that I have discovered m the 
’ backbone. 
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Wliy, then, does the backbone put itself to tlie trouble 
of reading current fiction ? The answer is that it docs so, 
not with any artistic, spiritual, moral, or informatiTc 
purpose, but simply in order to pass time Lately, one 
hears, it has been neglecting fiction in favour of books of 
memoirs, often scandalous, and historical compilations, for 
the most part scandalous sexually. That it should tire 
of the fiction offered to it is not surprising, seeing that it 
BO seldom gets the fiction of its dreams The supply of good , 
workmanlike fiction is much larger to-da 3 * than ever it was 
in the past The same is to bo said of the supply of 
genuinely distmgmshed fiction But the supply of fichon 
which really appeals to the backbone of the fiction-reading 
pubho is far below the demand. The backbone grumbles, 
but it continues to hire the offensive stuff, because it cannot 
obtain sufficient of the inoffensive — and time hangs so 
heavy I The capnee for grape-nut history and memoirs 
cannot endure, for it is partially a pose Besides, the 
material will run short After all, Napoleon only bad a 
himdrcd and three mistresses, and wo are already at 
Mademoiselle Georges. The backbone, aluaj's loyal to iti< 
old beliefs, will return to fiction ivith a new gusto, and 
the cycle of events will recommence 
But it is well for novelists to remember that, in the 
present phase of society and mcchamcal conditions of the 
literary market, their professional existence depends on the 
fact that the dullest class in England takes to no\ els mcrch 
as,a_refugo from its own dullness. And while it is certain 
that no novelist of real value really pleases that class, it is 
equally certain that without its support (willing or unwnlhng 
— ^usually the latter) no novelist could hve by his pen 
Remove the superior stohd comfortable, and the circulating 
libraries would expire. And exactly when the circulating 
hbranes breathed their last sigh the publishers of ficuon 
would sympathetically give up the ghost If you happen 
to be a hterary artist, it makes you think — the reflection 
that when you dine you eat the bread uini ilhngl^* furnished 
by the enemies of art and of progress 1 
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A ETaiEND OF THE TOWN 
By E. V. Lucas 

Londonebs know much, but not aJl. A few secrets are 
still to be learned only m the provmces, and one of them is 
the true value of the bookstall man. In London a bookstall 
man is a machine ; you throw penmes at him and in return 
he throws papers at you. Now and then he asks you to 
buy something that you don’t want or recommends the 
new sevenpenny ; but for the most part he treats you as a 
stranger, if not as a foe, and expects for himself treatment 
no better. 

But in the country. . . . 

Make your home in a small country town and see how 
long you can manage without becommg friendly with the 
bookstall man For in the country he is a power. There 
is no longer any casual flmgmg of penmes; there is the 
weather to discuss, and a remark to drop on the headhnes 
in the contents bill. “ Another all-night sitting,” you say, 
from the security given by eight good hours in bed : " ah, 
well, if people like to be Members of Parhament, let them ! ” 
Then you both laugh. Or, “ What’s this ^ — another new 
Peer ? Well, it will be your turn soon,” you say — and then 
you both laugh again. But there is something more 
important than persiflage and gossip — ^there is the new 
novel to choose from the circulating library. For in the 
country the bookstall man is also the hbranan and adviser ; 
he not only sells papers, but he controls the reading of the 
neighbourhood. His advice is sound. Has instmct dictates 
wisely. “ Jacobs’s latest,” he says, “ is splendid. I read 
it on Sunday.” Not, of course, that he has any need to 
read a story to know that it is splendid; that would be too 
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mechamcal. He knows because he possesses the sixtb 
sense with which sacccssfttl handlers of books are gifted 
“ What’s new ? ” he replies, " well, here’s something good 
Take that. You can’t go wrong.” Or, when in a dis- 
suading mood (and nowadays hbrarians hare to dissuade 
as much as recommend, poor doomed varmints), “That 
one ? Oh I I don’t thi^ she would like that. That’s a 
httle bit — ^well, it’s strong, that's what it is. I don’t 
recommend that But here’s a charming story by the 
author of Milk and Waler. . . And so forth 

What some simple country people would do without 
their bookstall man I can’t imagine. Take Peter, for 
instance. Peter was the friend of three old ladies who 
bred in a southern seaport — a sleepy forgotten town with 
quiet, narrow, Georgian streets and vast stretches of mud 
m its harbour which the evening sun turned to gold Tliess 
three old ladies — sisters and nnmamed — ^lived togetlier m 
a tiny red-bnek house where their several personalities 
dovetailed perfectly, different as they were. One was the 
practical managing sister, one was the humorous commen- 
tator, and one was the kindly dreamer. All were generous 
and philanthropic; indeed their benefactions of thought 
and deed were the pnncipal business of their placid hves, 
while the pnncipal recreation was reading. And herein 
lay the value of Peter, the bookstall man, for it was through 
his hbrary that all their books came to them. He too 
divined the character of the books that he circulated by 
the mere process of touch ; and ho was rarely wrong He 
knew to a grain exactly what was to be found in every book 
he recommended or did not recommend to these old ladies 
In so far as his recommendations went, Peter was always 
right; and probably his dissuasions were rightly based too, 
although that of course we shall never know, since his 
advice was duly taken. 

But it is no light matter, is it, to pick out suitable stories 
for three old-fashioned old ladies with very decided vipws 
as to what is fitting and nice, and what not, when the books 
(and here is the real difficulty) were to bo read aloud* 
For this meant of course that the thrco pcr=onniitics had to 
be taken into consideration Each book had to please, or 
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at any rate not oficnd, an old lady who was of a practical 
managmg tnm, and an old lady who was herself a bit of a 
quiz (as aU good novelists must he), and an old lady who 
had Utopian dreams. 

Peter, you see, must have been rather remarkable. 
" No,” he would say, “ I don’t think Miss Dorcas would 
hke that . . . the gambhng passages. ... I’d recommend 
this if it weren’t for Sliss Eate. But she'd never like the 
divorce proceedings. . . .” And so on. 

Beading aloud was to these old ladies a kind of ntual 
They looked forward to it all day, and then as each chapter 
was finished they discussed it and approved or disapproved. 
When it comes to analysing the pleasures of life, the privilege 
of approving and disapproving in conversation must be 
ranked very high, and reading aloud makes it so very 
harmless an amusement, since no tale-beanng is involved. 
This they did, and not only during the re^ng, but at 
meals too, and often they would come down to breakfast 
after a rather wakeful night with new theones as to the 
conduct of hero or heroine. Happy Peter, to set so much 
gentle machmeiy in motion I 

Of course, he was not able always to satisfy their pro- 
gramme. Sometimes for weeks and weeks together no 
new books (not only fiction, of course : memoirs and travels 
they were very fond of) would be pubhshed ; but when 
he really struck gold how happy they all were. I remember 
that I found them once — ^it was thirteen years ago — ^in 
a state of joyful excitement over one of Peter’s most 
inspired suggestions — Miss Jewett’s Country of the Pointed 
Firs. Never, could three old ladies of simple tastes and 
warm hearts nave been more dehghted with a pnnted page. 
I 'v^hed PetOT eould have seen them. 

Is he stiU acting as friend to that little town, I wonder ? 
He was so capable that probably he has been promoted to 
a wider sphere.V For that is what happens to these friends 
of the small town ; they are raised to positions of more 
importance and (better salaries, and the chances are that 
the old personal antimacy goes altogether. They may, for 
example, be elevated to the place of manager at, say, 
London Bndge. Then is all their kmdhncss and thought- 
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fulness over : they become machines : very targets for 
pennies and half-pemues all day long, 'mth no tunc for the 
humaner intercourse. 

Well, the pnce of gettmg on has always been heavy , but 
here it is paid not only by the fnend, but by the small toum 
too. It is hard when nice old ladies arc also pcnahscd 
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A PHILOSOPHER THAT FAILED 

Br E. V. Luoas 

Of Oliver Edwards, nothing, I believe, is known beyond 
the fact that he had been at Pembroke College with Dr. 
Johnson; that he was a solicitor in Barnard’s Inn; that 
he mamed twice ; that he lived on a little farm of sixiy 
acres near Stevenage and came to London twice a week, 
and that he wore grey clothes and a wig with many curls, 
and went to church on Gk>od Fridays We know of 
Edwards’ life only this, and of his speech we have only some 
dozen sentences ; and yet he will hve for ever, by virtue of 
having crossed the stage of hterature on one fine monung 
one hundred and twenty-nine years ago. He nught be 
likened to the bird with which the Venerable Bede com- 
pared the life of man in a famous and beautiful passage ; 
the bird that flies out of the dark void mto the hghted 
banqueting hail and out again into the void once more. 
So with Edwards : for srsty years he was not; then he met 
Dr. Johnson and his Boswell in Butcher Row, stayed with 
them for an hour; and was not agam. But the hour was 
sufficient: it gave him time to make his one deathless 
remark. By virtue of that remark he lives, and will hve 
Edwards’s day was Good Fnday, April 17, 1778 — “a 
dehghtful day,” says Boswell. How little the good 
Edwards can have thought, as he climbed out of his bed 
m Barnard’s T-nn that morning and donned his grey clothes 
and his curly wig, that he was about toHbecome immortaL 
He spent, I take it, the early hours in his office, readmg 
conveyances or deeds and writing letters; then he went to 
church, whither Dr. Johnson and BosweU had also gone, 
to St. Cflement’s, which through some strange stroke of 
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luck is standing, "with the Doctor’s pew intact within it, 
to this dark, irreverent, rehuilding day. 

On the way Boswell (who could grow the flower quite 
easily now, having obtained much seed) remarked that 
Fleet Street was the most cheerful scene m the world, 
adding, skilfully as he thought, “Fleet Street is, in my 
mind, more delightful than Tempe I ’’ The Doctor, how- 
ever, havmg the same dislike of the imitator that most 
teachers and all cypics possess, had his dash_of cold water' 
r eady . “ Ay, ay, but let it be compared' with Mull ” So 
they passed on to church, where the Doctor was pleased to 
see so numerous a congregation. 

It was after church that they met Edwards, whom 
Johnson had not seen for forty years The recogmtion 
came from the lawyer, a talkative, friendly, and not easily 
daunted man, who thereafter qmckly got to work and 
enlarged to Boswell on the pleasure of bring in the country, 
Boswell, again in the true Johnsoman manner, replied, 
" I have no notion of this, sir. What you have to entertain 
you is, I think, exhausted in half an hour.” But Edwards 
was deeper and more sincere. “ What,” he said, “ don’t 
you love to have hope realised * I see my grass, and my 
com, and my trees growing How, for instance, I am curious 
to see if this frost has not lupped my fruit trees.” Johnson, 
who had been m a reverie, possibly imssing the familiar 
scent of incense, — ^for, in spite of Boswell’s innuendoes to 
the contrary, Edwards does not appear to have been at all 
impressed by the magmtude and lustre of his old friend, — 
here remarked, " You find, sir, you have fears as well ns 
hopes ; ” and I am glad he did so, for it gave Boswell the 
opportunity to add the reflection, “ So well did he see the 
whole when another saw but the half of a subject ” And 
yet it IS more than likely that Edwards saw tlie whole too 

Being comfortably seated in the Bolt Court bbrary on 
this sunny Good Friday, Edwards, who had already com- 
mented with dehghtful bluntncss, but perfect innocence, 
on the Doctor’s age, remarked, “ Sir, I remember you 
would not let us say ‘pro^gious’ at college. For even 
then,” he added, turning to Boswell, “ he was delicate in 
language, and we all feared him.” Johnson said rothmg 
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of this at the time, but to his Boswell said afterwards, m 
private, “ Sir, they respected me for my hterature ” — 
meamng hy “ they ” the imdergraduates — “ and yet it was 
not great but by comparison Sir, it is amazing how httle 
hterature there is m the world.” That was one hundred 
and twenty-mne years ago, and it is amazing still. 

The conversation with Edwards then turned to money, 
and it came out that the lawyer had given much away 
He also admitted to a longmg to be a parson and live 
m comfort and comparative idleness. Joli^on had an 
opeihng here, and took it. ” I would rather have Chancery 
suits upon my hands,” he said, “ than the care of souls. 
No, sir, I do not envy a clergyman’s life as an easy life, 
nor do I envy the clergyman who makes it an easy hfe.” 
Edwards, however, did. There is no evidence that the 
Doctor convmced him. My impression is that-iie ..was 
neve T-jconvm ced by anyon e’s ar guments. I picture .him 
as the kin d of man who goes throughJife contentedly, secure 
in his own ppimon. 

ijothmg could daunt.,Edwaxds,.-and- so -innocent, and 
happy..wa8 he that he had no notion he was not'observmg 
the stnct- rules of the game. The rules of the Johnson 
conversational game made it imperative that you should 
utter only questions or provocative opinions, and then wait 
for the answer and receive it humbly. But Edwards 
smilinp:l.y bro ke them all He asked questions, it is true, 
but long beforeTEe*Doctor could reply he had volunteered, 
with appalhng hardihood, scraps of autobiography. If 
there is one' thing an autobiographer like Johnson cannot 
stand it IS the autobiography of others And yet the 
Doctor, with his great human imagmation, knew that 
Edwards was Ji-nearl.oi s mceritv and can i^ gur. and in his 
, heart, I am sure, valued himaccorcEgfy^ " I have been 
' twice mamed. Doctor,” said Edwards, apropos of nothmg, 
cheerily adding the terrifymg sentiment, " You, I suppose, 
have never known what it was to have a wife ^ ” This — 
to Johnson * We can see Boswell shivering on his chan’s 
edge. ” Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, ” I have known what it 
was to have a wife, and [m a solemn, tender, faltenng 
tone] I have known what it was to lose a iviEe. It had 
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almost broke my heart ” Edwards was unabashed He 
said instantly, “ How do you live, sir ? ” adding, " For my 
part, I must have my regular meals and a glass of good 
wme.” Dr. Johnson replied suitably — ^the ;bnd of reply 
that would usually settle the matter among his guests— 
“ I now dnnk no wme, sir. Early m life I drat^ wine , 
for many years I drank none I then for some years drank 
a great deal ’* Edwards rose to a fine height of irreverence 
here, to the immense dismay, I have no doubt, of Boswell, 
who, with all his advantages, had not been at Pembroke 
with his hero. He cut m with, “ Some hogsheads, I u arrant 
you ” The Doctor succeeded in taking no notice (quite 
possibly he was secretly flattered ; we all hke to be credited 
with great deeds), and contmued his duD a hmen tary history , 
but the victory was Edwards’s, for the Doctor, w hen asked 
if ho ate supper, merely and very uncharacteristically said 
“ Ho,” Icavmg it for his visitor to remark, with something 
’of the great man’s own manner made human, "For my 
part, now, I consider supper as a tumpiko through whicli 
one must pass m order to get to bed ’’ 

That IS good enough , but it is not the single remark bi 
which Edwards is known — on which Ins deathless fame 
rests. That had come earher " You are a philo'^ophcr. 
Dr. Johnson,’’ said Edwards. " I have tned, too, in mv 
time to be a philosopher; but I don’t know how; cheer- 
fulness was always breaking in ” That was Edwards’s 
great speech By virtue of that candid confesson he takc" 
his place with the shining company of simpie eoul-?, tlu' 
hierarchy of the ingenuous It was too much for Boswell ‘ 
who had no eye for children, young or old But on repeal- 
ing it to Sir Burke, Sir Joshua Rcj-nolds, ilr. Courteiny, 
Mr. Malone, and, mdeed, all the eminent men he Imcw. 
they said with one accord that “ it was an exquisite tmu 
of charact er.** He therefore refrained from bchttJing it 
in the" book. 

To Boswell’s intense relief, Edwards at lest went Ho 
had begun by calhng Dr. Johnson (who was sivti -nne) old . 
he left with another reference to his age Loolving hir. full 
m the face, he said, “ You'll find in Dr. Young the bur, 

• O mj coc\als I reran in'* o' yoar<-fhcv' ” 
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1 ttrma "Boswell came to himself again, and 

When he was ° i,t him aXeak man; and 

CLmckly remarked that he g . ^ of semhty.d^*' 

was. I regret to say. “°“^^wg®2L.-^trongVjis. 

bothmong Mrraidajras.a £_ 

obeerfuliiess anfffi tem^armoy. 
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THE RECRUITING OFFICE 
Bt C. a. Aukotox 

It was certainly a Recmiting Office in which I found 
myself. There was no donbt about that. Tlicre were 
all the nsnal posters on the wall — Your King and Country 
need you ” — and the appeals to the Young Men of Shrop- 
slure — all ending with God save the King And there was 
a man sitting at a desk in the comer busy entering some 
names m a book Of course one is usually rather afraid 
of interrupting military people, but he looked kind-hearted. 
80 1 plucked up my courage to ask him a question or two 

" I beg your pardon,” I said, " but can you tell mo hou 
recrmtmg is getting on * I hear it hasn’t been going verv 
fast m Shropshire lately.” 

" Oh, I don’t know,” said ho, putting down his pen 
“ It’s pretty much as usual : seventy or eighty have come 
in from Shrewsbury to-day.” 

“That’s rather good, isn’t it’ ” sa'd I. “I euppo'e 
that comes from lowenng the standard a bit ? ” 

" Oh dear, no,” said he : " wc never lower our standnrd ; 
it’s been the same for generations ” 

And of course I knew that wasn’t quite true, bat I u as 
too polite to contradict him So I simply said, " And uhat 
about tJiese recruits • were they good specimen'!, do you 
think’” 

“ Oh yes, I think so,” said ho : “I don’t know that t^'cy 
were specially clever, but they all seem pretty keen, and I 
think they will leam their business Anyhow, their licarif 
are in the right place ” 

I thought this was rather an unprofessional way o' 
looking at it, but after all it was his office and not mine, 
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so I decided to change the subject. “I suppose what’s 
wanted,” I said, " is something hke an invasion to quicken 
things up? If the enemy was in the country people 
would soon see the need.” 

" My dear man,” said he, “ the enemy’s in the country 
right enough. We got a poster out about that years and 
years ago.” And be handed me a copy in which my eye 
caught the words, “ Your adversary, like a roaring lion, 
is going about seeking whom he may devour.” It seemed 
to mo a httle profane, though I didn’t hke to say so. So I 
only asked another question. 

“ I suppose you mean Spies by that * And, of course, 

I quite agree with you ; the way these Germans ” 

And then he hurst out laughmg. ” Oh no, I didn’t 
mean Germans,” he said : " and I wonder what you think 
we’ve been talking about all this time ? ” 

“ Why, recrmtmg,” said L 

Ohye3,recruitmg,” said he, ” but recruiting what for ? ” 
" Why, the British Army, of course,” said I. 

“ Oh, that’s where the mistake comes in,” said he ; 
" this isn’t only a local office ; I am the Recording Angel 
makmg up my books, and I was just puttmg down the 
names of those who were Confirmed this mormng.” 

I was rather mdignant, thinking I had been made a fool 
of, so I said • " I don’t think you ought to mislead one by 
putting up aU those placard about ‘Your King and 
Country need you,’ and the rest of them ” 

“ Oh, come,” said he : " that’s your own fault. You 
are always singing hymns about havmg a greater Kmg 
and a better Country somewhere else, and you can’t blame 
us for having supposed you meant it.” 

I didn’t qmte know what the answer to that was, so I 
thought I would rather make a bold attempt to change the 
subject again. “ I should rather hke to ask you one or 
two things about Confirmation,” I said : *' does it really 
do any good ? A lot of people say it doesn’t.” 

He looked about among the papers on his desk, and when 
he had found what he was looking for he said • “ You said 
you knew all about recruiting; so tell me whether this 
oath does any good to a recruit : 
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“‘I .... Bwear by Almighty God that I lull be 
faithful and bear true Allegiance to His Slajesty Ivuig 
George the Fifth, Bos Heirs and Successors, and that I will, 
as mduty bound, honestly and faithfully defend His Majesty, 
His Heirs and Successors, in Person, Crown, and dignity 
against all enemies, and wiU observe and obey all orders 
of His Majesty, Elis Heirs and Successors, and of the 
Generals and Officers set over me. So help mo God.’ ” 

“ Of course it does,” I answered at once ; “ a fellow must 
be the better for saymg a thing like that — at least, of 
course, he is if he means it. If he doesn’t mean it I don’t 
suppose it would do him any good : in fact, ho might oven 
be the worse for taking it bke that I suppose 3*ou can’t 
say whether he is the better or not,” I ended rather lamely , 
“ it depends on lum ” 

“ Just BO,” said the Recordmg Angel, smihng : ” it's 
just the same with our oath too ; it can’t do anyone much 
good to tell lies, whether he tells them to God or to 
man ” 

** But a lot of the best people aren’t confirmed,” I went 

on : “I know quite a lot of awfully good people who ” 

** My good fellow,” he interrupted, “ do you really 
suppose that the British Army at the present moment 
consists of all the best young men m the country* I 
haven’t the least doubt that thousands of the people who 
look on at football matches are far superior to a lot of 
people who've jomed you don’t join the Army because 
you feel good, but because you want to do your duty ” 

“ Well, a lot of people have told me,” I said, " that they 
never felt at aU the better for it, they go on having just as 
many difficulties as before, and they don’t aluaj-s conquer 
them by any means.” 

“ The other day,” said he, “ a recniit came to his Colonel 
after a month and complained bitterly that his chest hadn’t 
got any bigger, and that he wasn’t any taller than v, hen he 
started ^d do you Icnow what the Colonel said * ” 

“ No,” said I. 

“ Nor do I,” said the Recording Angel * “ I made rather 
a pomt of forgetting, for I think that the Colonel was quite 
right to lose his temper, but the main point of his rcmarl.^ 
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•was ■that if the recruit thought •file Biifash Army eidsted 
for •the sake of •wideniug his chest he made a considerable 
mistake. He added that he was xmder the impression that 
the young man had jomed the Army to try and serve his 
country, and not to improve his own physique, and that 
if he couldn’t grasp that idea, the sooner he cleared out of 
it the better.” 

“Yes, I see ■that,” said I, “but surely it doesn’t all 
depend on what a fellow does for himself, he does get 
some good out of it, doesn’t he 1 What is 'this Spirit we 
hear such a lot about i ” 

The Angel was just going to answer me when there was 
the sound of a bugle in the distance and he changed his 
mind. “Come to 'the •window for a minute,” said he; 
“ it’s a hard thing to put into words, and seemg’s believmg, 
you know.” And he drew aside the bhnd and we looked 
out into the night. 

I wonder if you remember what happened ■to Elisha’s 
servant when the prophet prayed that his eyes should be 
opened. I think he must have uttered that prayer about 
me, for I saw, as he did, that the mountain was full of 
horses and chariots of fire round about. And what I 
saw, of course, I can’t descnbe, for it has been described 
once for all in the Book of ■the Revelation of St. John the 
Di'vine — but there were the armies in heaven on white 
horses, clothed m fine linen, white and clean. And there 
was a banner at the head of the whole Army, and I don’t 
imagme you •will need to be ■told what ■that was — ^but I 
read the motto beneath it, and it was “ Greater Love hath 
no man than 'this, that a man lay do'wn his life for his 
friends.” But -there were banners, too, -with other 
inscnplaons on them, and as I was looking at them, “ There 
go -the local regiments,” said -the Angel : “ they’ll interest 
you.” And I saw the banner with the words on it, “ Thy 
need is greater -than mine,” and side by side -with it one 
■with a picture of a wounded officer dragging a soldier into 
a narrow -trench and putting him in tiie only place of 
safety. 

“ What jolly things those soldiers do,” -the Angel said 
over my shoulder : “ I sometimes -think they have the best 
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of both worlds You know what your own Shropshire 
poet says about them, or rather about the 53rd . 

i To skies that kmt thoir heortstnngs right. 

To fields that bred them bra\e. 

The saviours come not home tq-night : 

Themselves they could not save ' 

But you mustn’t forget the rest, all the same ” 

And as I looked where he pointed I saw a crowd of 
civdians, doctors and lawyers and parsons, men and women, 
masters and boys, all marching on with their heads in the 
same direction, and right at the tail of the procession I saw 
a small company of people, some of whose faces 1 thought 
I could recogmse. 

“Yes, they are the recruits,” he said; “they haven’t 
got their uniforms yet nor then rifles either, but they are 
learning to keep step. It’s a good tune to march to, that 
tune of SuUivan’s;” and he hummed a bar or two of 
* Onward, Christian Soldiers * 

“ And now,” he said, shuttmg the window and turning 
round on mo, “ I can’t tell you how much God docs for 
them or how much they have to do for themselves, but I 
know that that whole Army has one spint in it, and I 
think I know Whoso Spirit it is, and I know tliat a man or 
a boy IS never the same when he has sworn to belong to that 
company and tned to be worthy of it, for it is the Blessed 
Company of all Faithful People.” 


XIV 

A CONVERSATION 
By C. a Amnoton 


July 23, 1916 

Of course buildings will not talk much when hoys are 
about : it is not to be expected that they should : they 
say a good deal when everyone is in school, or after locking- 
up But the time they like best is a Sunday evenmg m 
summer just before Chapel It’s the quietest time in the 
whole year : the only sound is that which comes from the 
choir in Chapel, and there's never anyone about but me, 
and they seem to have got used to that, so that they do not 
mmd talkmg m my presence 

And so I wasn’t surprised, this evenmg, to hear a con- 
versation going on at that time between the Darwin 
Bmldings and the Armoury • I wasn’t surprised, but I was 
a good deal pleased, for I loiew that they hadn’t always been 
on the best of terms There had been a dispute about a 
footpath which had put things very crooked between them ; 
and, besides that, it’s rather a test of &iendship to have 
to hve so close together for so4ong, with never a chance of 
movmg. 

And so, I say, I was very glad to hear the Darwin Build- 
ings say m quite a friendly tone : “ And how do you thmlc 
the war is going ^ ” The Armoury was evidently pleased 
“ Oh, qinte well, I thinl?,” it said, “ though the casualty 
lists are bad readmg I seldom have that old song of the 
Shropshires out of my head, when I see these people out 
on parade : 

' And you will list the bugle 
That blows in lands of mom. 

And make the foes of England 
Be sorrv you were bom 
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And you till trump of doomsdny 
On lands of mom may be. 

And make the hearts of* comrades 
Bo heavy when you die ’ 

It’s pretty nearly literally true nowadays, " ended the 
Armonry with a sigh 

" Do you know,” said the Darwin Buildings, " I have a 
confession to make I used to think you were a bit of a 
pro-German ; no doubt it was very stupid, but m old daj's 
‘ blood and iron ’ seemed rather too Prussian for my taste. 
It’s very difPerent now ” 

The Armoury laughed tolerantly. “Well, I must say 
j'our conversion’s been pretty complete * And I can’t 
say too much of the way you’ve been helping us !Xot 
but what,” it went on, “I’m not at all sure yoa aren’t 
spoihng the game. Aeroplanes are all very well, tliough 
what Stonewall Jackson or the Duke uould have made of 
them I can’t imagine But when it comes to gas and 
hquid fire and all that, I sometimes wish you’d left it alone. 
It’s illogical, I know, and wo gave the whole case away 
when we took to guns ; but somehow a man and a hor'o 
and a sword seem the nght things to make a battle out of , 
and when I think of an old scientific man who couldn’t 
march a mile malong all these devilish mvcntions, I confers 
I unsh you’d kept out of it. But that’s just hJje converts ; 
they’re always inchned to overdo it.” 

I must own that I was a httle nervous when I heard tin-, 
for I was not at all sure how the Darwin Buildings would 
take it. But to my great rchef it did not seem pt all put 
out. 

“ Perhaps my conversion isn’t quite as complete as all 
that,” it said smihng, "after all, this is an cxccplloml 
war, isn’t it*” “Exceptional,” said the Armoury, 
“ 1 should just think it was ’ ’VMiy, I don’t suppose th"t 
there’s ever been a set of people like llie Germans, «ci 

completely ” " Quite so, quite so,” «aid tiio Darmn 

Buildings, "hut that wasn’t exactly what I mean* It’s 
the object of this war that seems to me so diFercnt to n’'y 
of the others, and that’s ■nhy I’m so keen on it ” ” I don’t 
SCO uhat you’re dnaing at,” said the Armoura*. " Ily idcp 
c 
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of the object of the war is to beat the Germans, and when 

I think ” “ That’s just it,” said the Darwin Buildings, 

“ I don’t think you thuik enough. The object of the war 
is to finish war altogether : I don’t say we shall do it this 
time, but that’s what we’re after We’ve got to Trm.lfft 
this war as deadly and as desperate and as final as we 
know how, and then at last people will Itnow how absurd 
it is” 

Now, no one likes hearing his profession called absurd : 
and I wasn’t surprised to see that the Armoury was getting 
a httle ruffled; but it kept its temper nobly. “ I daresay 
it seems very absurd to you,” it said • “ I’m not a supenor 
person. I can’t say I see anything very absurd m a man 
gomg and doing what he’s told, to help his country at the 
risk of his bfe It’s generally thought rather fine. I know 
I’d rather have a son of mine dead with his wounds in 
front in a war like this, than have him a learned student 
in a laboratory ” 

“ Oh, my dear fellow,” said the Darwin Buildmgs, 
•* don’t misunderstand me ; of course I feel that as much 
as you. We’ve had our losses too 

* Haven’t I held them on my knee. 

Haven’t I laughed to see them grotnng. 

As likely lads as well could bo, 

Handsome, and brave, and not too knowing ? * 

" Oh, I do know all that. But it’s the waste I mind. 
Surely we’ve got a chance after this of startmg fresh agam, 
and of getting a Uttle more sense into the world Eightmg 
ts a sUly busmess when all’s said and done. What we have 
got to do is to ‘ let the ape and tiger die ’ out of us, as 
Tennyson says.” 

The Armoury chuckled ” And do you remember what 
Bishop Creighton said 1 ” it asked “ He said that, when 
you have got the ape and tiger out of people there still 
remains m them the donkey, a much more stubborn 
animal.” 

“ Qmte BO,” said the Darwm Buildings, ” that is just 
what I say ; people fight because they’re donkeys, and they 
are donkeys because they aren’t educated : and they aren’t 
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educated because ure don’t bebeve m education. Xow if the 
people of this country -were only scientifically trained they'd 
know there were better things to do than fighting. Fancy 
wasting our best brains when there are countless things 
crying out to be done at home ' why, if I had my way and 
people would listen to me we’d make a new country of 
it. A healthy and happy place, instead of one uhcre 
125 children out of every 1000 die before they are one, 
and three-quarters of the people hve on the verge of 
starvation.” 

“ Oh, come,” said the Armoury, " that’s rather strong. 
You’ve got your scientifically trained nation m Germany, 
and how do you like the results 1 Give me our old Public 
Schools after all. I’d rather have Edward Grej* than 
Bethmann-Hollweg any day of the week : the Hall told 
me that the Headmaster said that the other day, and I 
thought it very good sense. IVhy, what is the object of 
education ? ” 

And then a strange thing happened I daresay you’ve 
noticed that a question bke that is always sure to be 
answered by every one, whether he’s qualified or not; and 
there began a rare medley of sound — old proverbial phraecs 
bandied about so that one could hard!}' detach the sense 
from the sound 

“ A sound mind in a sound body,” said the five courts, 
and the cncket field said, ** Hear, hear ! ” “ Tram the 
eye and the hand,” said the carpenter’s shop *‘ Study 
Nature,” said the museum. ” Cleanliness is next to 
Godliness,” murmured the baths " Rule, Brit.annn,” 
cried the flagstaff ; " what was good enough for our father" 
is good enough for us ! ” As the dm died down, I heard a 
voice which hadn’t spoken before. “ I know I'm very 
young,” said the iloscr Buildings, ” but, after all. I’ve 
had a long tune to think it over wlnlc I’ve been building, 
and I should hko to say a word or two You’re both 
right in a way, so far as I can sec — and I don’t like hc'nng 
people quarrel when there’s nothing to quarrel about — 
but there's the Chapel bell beginning, and the boy« will l-v 
commg past in a minute : I’d rather keep my ideas ti*, 
next Sunday.” 
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“ As I was saying,” said the Moser Buildings,^ “ you’re 
both nght in a way, and yet you’re both wrong : I know 
that’s an imtatmg thing to say, but one gets to be 
broad-minded if one has to do with a library and sees all the 
different kinds of things there are to be learnt in the world 
And my idea is that Beauty is the thmg that matters ” 

The Armoury and the Darwin Buildings were plainly a 
bttle suspicious. “ I don’t know much about Art,” said 
the latter, “ and I can’t say I see it has much to do with 
it Both I and my friend here are plain people, and in our 
different ways we both want to get things done; we 
haven’t the time to spend on considering whether things 
look pretly.” 

" Ahi ! ” said the Moser Buildings, “ I see you think of 
Beauty in the narrow sense. 1 don’t mean that, though it’s 
a good thing in its way. But there’s Beauty in a scientific 
experiment, isn’t there ? You know a lot better than I do 
the splendid neatness and precision with which your 
people work. And there’s Beauty m soldiering, too, 
though it’s of a different kind. I don’t mean the Beauty 
of equipment ; the Household Bngade charging on foot 
at Ypres were far more beautiful than they’d ever been on 
parade.” 

“ Oh, that's all right,” said the Armoury, appreciably 
molhfied, “ but it doesn’t seem to get us much forrarder. 
Supposing we are all after Beauty, where is it to be f oimd ^ ” 

“ Well,” said the Moser Buddings, “ there are two people 
whom I’ve had to do with lately who’ve taught me a lot 
about it, and they happen to represent your two professions : 
one’s Phihp Sidney, and the other’s Darwm. You’d be 
suiprised to know how those two get on together; and 
yet it’s not so very surprismg, after all. One gave his life 
for his coimtry, and the other gave his to the world; but 
the point IS that they both gave their lives for a cause they 

^ The Moser Buildings contain, a hbrarjr, reading-room, and 
picture gallery ; Philomathes and Folumathes are two stone 
figures of Tudor schoolboys copied from those on the Old School 
m the town, and represontmg, it is thought, a boy when he comes 
and the same boy when he leaves 
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thought good. They both cattd about truth inoro tb-xu 
anything ebe, and they neither of them despised small 
thmgs Sidney didn’t despise the common soldier, anti 
Darwin didn't despise the common earthworm ; and that’s 
why they both made names that will bve for ever. Love 
the Truth, and give yourself for it — that's what Beauty i*. 
and Education means knowing Beauty whcne\er and 
wherever you see it, and being ready to give your life for 
the cause That’s what they try to teach them here, and 
always have done Ask these young gentlemen standing 
outside ; they’re always ready to talk about tlicir school- 
days — ^rather nonsense it is sometimes, but tbe%‘ro nice 
boys. What do you think, Philomathcs t Is thcro any- 
thing you can say about what you learnt at school ? ” 

Philomathes was evidently dchghtcd to have a chance 
of talking. “ Of course I can,” said he, ” thcro are a lot 
of old school songs I could repeat to you if j ou like , of 
course they were in oldish English, but Tvo brought them 
up to date There’s a nice one that begins 

‘ When I first went to school, I was stup'il rad 
Full little I Icomt, but I Icamt willy-rinj. . ‘ 

“ Oh, nonsense,” said the iloscr Buildings, ” that’s 
just swagger; you know you were always a very indn^tno' 
httle boy, though you pretend to be ashamed of it L’t i 
have something else ” 

” There’s rallier a mco one,” said Philnmathrs, " nlnu* 
the school as a whole ; it's rather long, but } ou wont 
mind that. 

‘ For some the rule of n lord thoj lo%c 
Aivl for so’no of a pnnw th«y foir. 

But for us tho rule of n sirsfo 'chool 
S’neo the hour that broach* ui 1 p-e 
For wo bowed that dor to tLo eovo' jn s« cj . ' 

" Oh, we know all that,” '^aid the E *'M re*. 

'* let’s get more into detail.” 

“I’m sorr\ vou don’t care for that,” >^1.(1 PIu’u'nalLt 
“ there are some mco bits later on. 
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* She sends us forth to South and North, 

^ We range to East and West ' 

■vroTildn’t you like that 1 ” 

“No, no,” said the Moser Buildings, “it’s all right, 
but it’s all so dreadfully oonmionplace. I must ask your 
brother.” “He’s not my brother,” said Philomathes, 
grinning, “ he’s only me grown older.” “ Older and wiser, 
I hope,” said the Moser Buildmgs. “Now then, Polu- 
mathes, can you teU us any more about it 1 You’re called 
a learned fellow; what was it you learnt at school ? ” 

Polumathes seemed to be thmkmg hard. 

“It’s not very easy to tell you,” he said at length; 
“ perhaps it would be simpler if I sang you a httle song 
I’ve made up about it. It’s not very good, I know, but 
it’s all true so far as it goes.” He cleared his throat and 
began; the time was one I didn’t know, but he sang with 
great conviction : 

“ There is one great rule that is taught at school 
To every Christian man; 

Nay, Infidel, Heretick, Jew, and Turk 
Know one commandment they may not shirk. 

And that is the law that a boy must work 
If he’d be a learned man 

And the second rule that is taught at school 
To eveiy Christian man 
Is to seek for truth wherever it hes. 

For truth it is that must make us wise, 

And truth is the light that hghtens the eyes 
Of every learned man. 

There’s a third great rule ihat they taught at school. 

And this is the way it ran : 

To fight for the thmgs that a man loves most. 

And to give his hfe, not countmg the cost. 

For a hfe so given is a life well lost — 

Saith every learned man. 

These be the rules that are taught in schools 
Since first my days began; 

To learn to serve ere you learn to rule. 

Not to serve yourself, but to serve the school : 

And he that keepeth them not is a fool. 

As I am a learned man 1 " 
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“Bravo,” cned the Armoury, “that’s good sense; I 
agree \nth every word of it.” The Darwin Buildings was 
not quite so enthusiastic. “ It sounds very nice ” it said, 
“ and I don’t deny a good deal of it’s true ;* but I can’t say 
that the part about work and canng for truth is so wclJ 
observed as the rest of it And it’s all very well,” it went 
on, turning to the Moser Buddings, “ but you haven't 
really told us why a man should care about truth and self- 
sacnfice and all these things; we aren’t likely to find out 
the real object of education till we know that ” “ All, 
there,” said the Moser Bmldings, “you’re getting a bit 
out of my depth, I know Beauty’s a good thing, and I 
know there’s a lot more beauty to be found than most peop’c 
look for, but when you ask me why it’s beautiful, or wbat 
aU the fighting’s about, yon get a httlc be 3 *ond me Let’s 
ask the Chapel; it’s more the Chapel’s job to settle thing** 
like that. Have you been listening ? ” it went on, turning 
to the Chapel 

" Yes, I’ve heard xt all,” said the Cliapcl, " and I think 
there’s a great deal m all that you’ve been saying There's 
only one thing you’ve left out, but it’s a biggi**h omiS'ion — 
and that’s the Devd No, don’t say, ‘ Hang theology,* ” 
it added to the Darwin Buddings, which blu-hed scarlet : 
“ I only mean that when you said last week that there wa« 
lots of fighting to be done in peace, it was wh.at I call the 
Devil that has to be fought. The Devil’s the I'-ther of 
Lies, just as much as he’s the father of Solfishnc'*!, and the 
father of Uglmess , and you three arc all fighting him in your 
different ways He hates good soldicn, and he hates 
good artists, and I haven’t the least doubt that he *"implr 
loathes good men of science. And as for our young fnend 
here,” it went on, looking at Polumathes, “ prrliap= what 
he said was a hit exuberant; but when is a ft How to let 
himself go a bit. if not when he's talking about hi’ own 
school ^ And he's quite nght in what ho eaid about f**'' 
things they tty to teach them here; some Irani b’ tb - 
than otliers, of course, but I thinlr thet* all learn a httlc 
And anyhow, just when they’re leaving, they t’w ni'd 
remember what the\'’ve learnt. You’d kno^v mere about 
it if j'ou’d had my chances of hc,anng them sing 
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a hymn they’re practising to-night, for instance — ^why,' 
there it is ! ” And in the distance we could all hear the 
music of the organ, and aU the buildings were very silent 
as we listened to the words that were home on the air ; 

“ Lord, Thou hast brought us to oiur journey’s end . 

Once more to Thee our evening prayers ascend; 

Once more vire stand to praise Thee for the past; 

Grant prayer and praise be honest at the last 1 

For all the joys which Thou hast deigned to share. 

For all the pains which Thou hast helped to bear. 

For all our mends, m hfe and death the same. 

We thank Thee, Lord, and praise Thy glonous name 

If from Thy paths, by chastemng undismayed. 

If for Thy gifts ungrateful, we have strayed. 

If m Thy house our prayers were famt and fev. 

Forgive, O Lord, and build our hearts anew. 

If we have learnt to feel our neighbour’s need. 

To fight for truth m thought and word and deed. 

If these be lessons which the years have taught, 

Then stabhsb. Lord, what Thou m us hast wrought 

So be our rest Thy palaces most fair, 

Kot bmlt with hands, whoso atones 'Thy praise declare : 
Where war is not, and all ’Thy sons are free. 

Whore Thou art l^own, and all is known m Thee I ” 
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IF NAPOLEON BAD WON THE BATTLE OF 
WATERLOO » 

Br G. JlACAXJi^r Treveia'an 

The day of the signature of the Convention of Bni-^ol'', 
Juno 26, 1815, is the point of tune that dmdes into two 
strangely contrasted halves the greatest career of modem 
times, and ushers m the reign of the Napoleon of Pence 
When, in that little room in the Hotel do ViHo, now filh J 
every morning by crowds of tourists, the rcd-conted 
patncian, uho had once been regarded by his p-rtid 
countrymen as the rival of the lord of annies, ent h'-ton’iig 
in proud and stoical humihation to the torrent of words 
poured forth in dispraise of war by his perambuhto-\ 
host, who, with clenched fists, invoked the Goddc<w of 
Peace, the lacomo Englishman probably thoucht that he 
was present at a Napoleonic farce of the u=siial char''ctcr 
He did not guess that his conqueror had m all truth dranunl 
the cup of Peace, a draught as bitter to N.ijmlcon ns Dofont 
was bitter to his conquered foe \\cUington, imhovl. 
dunng the tcmblo week between the battle mkI the Con- 
vention, had not uttered one complaint agnni't Blucht** 
for breaking tiyst, nor shown to his stail-oflicers one '.trn 
of his agony — beyond the disuse of his cu'-toina~y oitlis 

A new Napoleon had been evolicd, the Nnpi>!'’o’i <f 
Peace, a mere shadow, in ■spintual and intclicilual for.' •, 
of his former self. The Buonaparte of ITPil wouhl Imo 
urged the advance of Ncy’s columns until the;. }.’'(] 
destroyed the last of Wellington's rcgirient-., and wr.' hi 
himself, \nth the bulk of lus anny. have fniU n on the t"'? j 

* In JuU 190“ th*' chin's! n pi.is tc- -n.- 

on tins subject. IJus ws tbc 

JGI 
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of Blucher, instead of suffering liini to effect a junction 
with the Austrians and Russians, and so present a barrier 
to the French reconquest of Germany. Nor would the 
Napoleon of 1813, who refused, in defeat, the most favour- 
able offers of a settlement, have hesitated after such a 
victory as that of Mont St. Jean to undertake With a light 
heart the suhj'ugation of Central and Eastern Europe, 
But the Napoleon of 1815, one week after his tnumpW 
entry into Brussels, was offenng to Welhngton the same 
facdities to evacuate the seat of war which the EngliBh 
general had offered at Cintra, seven years before, to the 
defeated lieutenant of the Emperor. And this unexpected 
clemency was extended to England, in order as easily and 
as quicUy as possible to remove from the scene of affairs 
and from the counsels of the Continental monarchs the 
paymaster and inveterate instigator of war, and so to clear 
the stage for Napoleon and the time-serving Mettemich to 
arrange by collusion a permanent and lastmg peace for 
all Europe, not exclusive of England herself. 

Whence came this extraordmary change m the inten-' 
lions, one might say in the character, of the French Em- 
peror? The history of what passed in the headquarters 
at Brussels between June 16 and 26 can never be fully 
known, though whole libraries have been written upon the 
subject Secret agents of Mettemich had been in Brussels 
as early as June 14, with orders, in case Wellington were 
defeated, instantly to offer Napoleon the Rhine frontier 
and the bulk of the Italian PeniiBula, and to represent to 
him how utterly impossible it was that he should hold down 
Germany after the national movement of 1813, The 
latter argument, though based upon a just insight into 
the condition of the Fatherland, would have had httle 
effect upon the man to whom it was addressed had he been 
sure of support from France herself. But, so far from 
being dazzled by the news of Mont St, Jean, Pans, on 
June 20, formed a determined alhance of all classes and 
all parties — Liberals, Jacobins, Royalists, and old servants 
of the Empire — ^to insist upon peace. The representatives 
commissioned by the Chambers and by other bodies, 
official and imofficial ahke, were welcomed in the Belgian 
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capital, and supported m their petition by all the marsha’;- 
and by almost every supenor officer. But Napoleon’i- 
will, it appears, was not ^ally overcome until tlie greet 
review of June 24, held outside the town for the purpose of 
testmg the attitude of the common soldiers Though nlo^t 
of them were veterans, they had too lately rejoined the 
camp to be altogether insensible to the national feeling, 
many of them had come out to liherate France, not to 
subjugate Europe — a task which no longer socmed as easy 
as before the dairs of Borodino and Leipzig Tlic long 
shout for “ Peace ” that ran down the lines seems to have 
dazed the Emperor. He spoke no word to the assembled 
troops to thank them for the late victorj', rode slowh* 
back like one in a trance, dismounted in the square, passed 
through the ante-chamber staring vacantly at lus inarthnls 
and Ministers as if on men whom he had never seen before 
As he reached the threshold of his cabinet lus eye lit upon 
the Mameluke by the door, who alone in all the crowd wa*! 
gazing with intense devotion on his master. The Corsican 
stopped, and still m a rovene, interpellated the Oriental . 
“The Franks are tired of war, and we two cannot nd<' 
out alone. Besides, we are grouing old. One grows old 
and dies. The Pyramids they grow old, but they do not 
die ” Then, %Tith mtense energy, he added . “ Do you 
think one will bo remembered after forty ccntunc; * " 
He stood for a moment, as if waiting for an nn'sner from 
the mute, then dashed through the door, flung .at 

the table, and began dictating messages of peace to 
Welhngton and the alhed Sovereigns. 

Napoleon’s physical condition probably contributed no 
less than the attitude of the French army and pcop’e to 
the formation of lus groat resolution ; dunng the ent cal 
week, the decision between peace and iiar •'Cim*! to have 
been as much as he could attend to in hi-i waking 5 our®, 
which were greatly curtailed by his peculiar malady. 
Hence it was that he made no senors cflort to follow 
Bliichcr’s retreat through Namur, beyond leavu’2 a fre®' 
hand to Grouchy. Though ho was not ycl iufii"’t!.tL 
cognisant of lus growing feebleness to delegate to .anvi "" 
ei^er his mihtary or pohtical dutic';, he reems to have 
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been subconsciously aware that the two together were 
beyond his strength. It is, therefore, not strange that he 
decided to accept the Rhine frontier and the hegemony in 
the Itahan Peninsula as the basis of a permanent peace, 
and that his ever-increasing lassitude of body kept him 
faithful to the decision during the last twenty years of his life 

Those years were a period of but slight change for 
Europe. Monarchs and peoples were too much esliausted 
to engage in war for the alteration of frontiers; internal 
reform or revolution was rendered impossible by the great 
standmg armies, which the very existence of Napoleon on 
the Erench throne, valetudinanan though he was known 
to be, rendered necessary, or at least excusable, in England, 
Austria, and the German States. Hatted of the crowned 
Jacobm, and fear of renewed Erench invasions, gave to 
the Governments of the ancten rigime a measure of popu- 
larity with the middle classes which they would not other- 
wise have enjoyed , it has even been suggested that reform 
might have made some notable step forward m England 
within twenty years of Mont St, Jean, had the great Tory 
champion succeeded in overthromng the revolutionary 
Emperor on the field of battle. 

As it was, the condition of England was most unhappy. 
In spite of the restoration of trade with the Continent, 
impeded indeed by the extravagantly high tariffs due to 
Napoleon’s mditaiy ideas of economic science, in spite of 
our contmued supremacy at sea, the distress grew yearly 
more intolerable, both among the rural and industnal 
populations. The taxation necessary for the mamtenance 
of both fleet and army on a war footmg allowed no hope of 
amehoration, yet while Napoleon hved and paraded his 
own army and fleet as the expensive toys of his old age, 
the Toiy Ministers could see no possibihty of reduction on 
their part. Probably they were glad of the excuse, for the 
great army enabled them to defy the Reformers, who 
became ever more violent as year after year passed by 
without prospect of change. If Mont St. Jean had been 
a victory for England, and if it had been followed by that 
general disarmament to which Welhngton himself had 
looked forward as the natural consequence of Napoleon’s 
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dowTifaU, Catholic Emancipation must have been granted 
to Ireland, and this concession would at least have averted 
the constant revolts and massacres m that unhappy country 
which so sorely tempted Napoleon to resume hostditjf'.-- 
dunng the last ten years o£ Ins life In Great Britain 
where starvation and repression were the order of the day 
there occurred in 1825 the lU-ad vised but romantic rebellion 
of Lord Byron, in whose army the rank and file cons 'ted 
almost entirely of workmg men, and the leaders (cxcop* 
Napier) had no more knowledge of war than was poi^e^-cd 
by such nifSans as Tnistlewood and the ex-pirato Trclvin ny 
The savage reprisals of Govcnimcnt established the blood- 
feud between one half of England and the other. Tiic 
execution of Lord Byron made a greater noi«e in the world 
than any event smee the fall of the Bastille, though it was 
not immediately followed by pohticnl changes Aft'W 
two years of terror. Canning, who was alway« sii'pectcd 
by his colleagues of scmi-popular synipatlucb, restored 
partial freedom of the Press in iS27, and at became app'in ? t 
in the literature of the next decade that all young ircn of 
spirit were no longer anti-Jacobms — no longer even Whigi, 
but Radicals The worship of the dead poet went •^'do bv 
side with the worelup of the living The wnting- oi 
Shelley, especially after his long impnconrici.t, obtain!. J 
a popularity which was one of the most cur.ous cympto n* 
of the time. His “ J/c« of England, tcl.crrfore nh * " 
was sung at all Radical gatbennps, and hi® ode on 
death of Napoleon (The Dead Anarch, 1S3G) pa5=;cd thro -nh 
tw'cnty-fivo editions in a year The younger hlcrary ‘-t-r®, 
hko Tennyson and Arthur HalJam, blared wath >-cvrlu- 
tionaiy’ ardour. Excluded from Oxford and Cambridge, 
the Dissenters and Radicals fonned a Univcr't‘> at 2'Ian- 
chester, which soon almost monopoh--M iho talcot of tl 
country Meanwhile senous politicnns like Lo'd John 
Russell and the irropressib'e Mr. Brougiiam abii (h.^cd the 
older Whig creed and declared for Univcr'al ? No 

iviso man, m the year after Napoleon's death, a^(^u'd l.aac 
foretold with confidence whether England wa.« 
to tread the path of rciolution O” to contnia- in t:.c I c it< a 
track of tjTanny and obscurantism. At leac* i* was oh ar 
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that there was no longer any third way open to her, and 
that the coming era would be stained with blood and 
violence. Whiggray died with Grey — that pathetic and 
futile figure, who had waited forty years in vain. The 
English character was no longer one of compromise; it 
was being forced by foreign circumstances into another 
and more violent mould. 

Similarly in the Continental States outside the limits of 
the Napoleonic Empire, tiie anden regime was not only 
triumphant but to some extent popular and national, 
because the late persecutor of the German and Spanish 
peoples still remained as their dangerous neighbour, and 
was still by far the most powerful prince in Europe. In 
Spam the Liberals and Ereethinkers were extirpated with 
an e£5ciency which Torquemada might have approved; 
the Liquisition was indeed abolished in consequence of 
Napoleon’s threat of war in 1833, a year in which the Tories 
were unable to give Spain diplomatic support, because 
the execution of the eccentric " gypsy-Englishman ” for 
smugghng Bibles into Andalusia had raised a momentary 
storm among their Evangehcal supporters in the House 
and country. But the dtsappearance of the Inquisition 
made no real difierence to the methods of Church and 
State in Spain, and the diplomatic mcident only served, 
as it was intended, to restore the old Emperor’s populaniy 
with the French Liberals. 

Meanwhile the revolted Spanish colonies in Soutii 
America continued their efforts for freedom with ever- 
increasing success xmtil the interference of the English 
army, sent out by Government on pure anti-Jacobm 
principles, against the wish and the interest of the British 
merchants tradmg in those parts. " We must preserve,” 
said Castlereagh, “the balance between monarchy and 
Repubhcanism in the New World as m the Old.” But 
not enough troops could be ^axed from pohcing the 
British Islands to do more than prolong the agony of the 
Transatlantic stru^Ie. The vast expanses of tiie Pampas 
became a permanent Field of Mars, where Liberal exiles 
and adventurers of all countries, prmcipally English and 
Italian, side by side with the well-mounted Gauchos, 
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waged a ceaseless gucnlla war on the English and Spaiush 
rebars. Here Napier’s brothers avenged his death on 
the army of which they had once been the ornaments, 
and Murat, nding-whip m hand, was seen at the head of 
many a gallant charge, Icadmg on the Italians who^o idol 
he had now become in cither hemisphere “ The free life 
of the Pampas ” became to the young men of Europe the 
symbol of that spintual and political emancipation which 
could be reahsed only in exile and secured in rcbclhon and 
in war. Hence it is that the note of the Pampas is ns 
prevalent as the note of BjTon in the literature and art 
of that epoch. 

In Germany the national hopes of union and liberty 
were cheated by the monarcha, who continued, however, 
to enjoy safety, prestige, and the bodyguard of those 
great standing armies which were necessary to secure 
French respect for the Rhine frontier. The reforms pre- 
viously effected in those German States which had been 
either subject to Napoleon’s rule or moved by hi« oTaniplc, 
were permitted to remain, wherever they made for the 
strength of the monarchic pnnciplo The Pr.l‘^'-nn pcaeants 
were not thrust back into serfdom; the n'formcd Ci%nl 
Service was kept in some of the " Westphalian ” Stales , 
the Act of Mediation and the Abohtion of the rnrre- 
Bishoprics were maintained for the benefit of the lar(:o“ 
princes. But all traces of the Code Napoleon were abol- 
ished in Hcssc-CasscI and Hanover; while the Univir-ity 
and National movements were effectively sujipre'veci 
throughout the Fatherland under Au-tnan influ''nce. 
paramount since the failure of Bluclicr in Flandcr- an%l 
the deal between Slcttemub and Napoleon at tl.e Cou. 
fercnce of Vienna m 1S15 If Pru>-‘;in obtained n th.rt: 
else, slio recovered her share of Poland who'C cn' w e 'c 
smothered by the Christian Powers of the l^a<l as ci ily 
as Greece was put down by the Turk. 

The only Germans who were at once contend d we’l 
governed were tho«e on the left bank of the Ilhint wbn 
continued to be, in peace a** in war, the quu-'t'"-; ar i ncr; 
loyal of all Napoleon's subjects The rrrncli 'tcre b-s* 
easy to satisfy; thet had, indeed, forecd th' .t I'^rd to 
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make peace, but could they also compel him to grant 
that measure of hberty which they now claimed? The 
solution of that question would scarcely have been possible 
except by violent means had the Emperor retained half 
of his old health and vigour But it was solved provision- 
ally from year to year, because the energies of the autocrat 
decreased m almost exact proportion to the mcrease of 
his subjects’ demand for L'eedom. He cared not who 
wielded powers which he was no longer in a condition to 
exercise himself, and was ready, out of sheer mdifference, 
to hand them scornfully over to Mimsters more or less m 
sympathy with the Chambers So long as he could keep 
his own eye on the censorship, it was rigid; but when he 
became too lU to read anjrthing except the most important 
despatches, the censorship was again as feebly administered 
as in the days of the last two Bourbons Under these 
conditions of irritating but ineffectual repression, French 
hterature and thought were stimulated into a hfe almost 
as flounshmg as in the days of the Encyclopsedista. The 
Romantic movement undermined the Impenal idea with 
tne mtellectuals ; the “ breath of the Pampas ” was felt 
in the Quartier Latin. It was m vam that the pohce 
broke the busts of Byron and forbade plays m which the 
umties were violated. 

Yet as long as Napoleon hved and let live the Liberals, 
the quarrel of the ruled against their ruler was but half 
serious. The movement towards a fresh revolution was 
rather a preparation for his death than a very dehberate 
disloyalty to the man who had saved France from the 
ancien rigtme. And whatever the workmen and students 
might think, the peasants and soldiers regarded the 
political and social condition of France after Mont St. 
Jean as almost perfect The soldiers were still the 
favourites of Government; the peasants at length tilled 
in peace and security the lands which their fathers had 
seized from the nobles and the clergy. The rehgion of 
the vast majonty of Frenchmen was respected, but the 
pnest was conffned to the church, the home and the 
women belonged to the father of the family, and the school 
to the State. 
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Indeed, the chief cause of complaint against Jsapo’con's 
government, in the eyes of the majonty of fais subjecls, 
was not political, social, or rehgioiis, but admirJeti-at^vc 
The executive machine at Pans, to which the life of tl e 
remotest hamlets was “mortised and adjoined,” worhed 
with an inefficiency resultant on the bad health of the 
autocrat. His personal attention to business bocarao more 
and more irre^ar, and smee the ineradicable tradition 
of tho Imperial service was to wait upon his init'ativc, 
France was scarcely better governed from the Tudcrics in 
IS20 than she had been in 1807 from the camp-Srcs cf 
Poland. 

In the treatie of Autumn 1S13 the wily Mcttcnuch had 
succeeded, by a masterpiece of cunning, m retaining the 
Venetian territones for Austria as the price of rbindoning 
at the conference the claims of Prussia to exp-ns'en in 
Germany As in IJorthcm Europe the Rhine, so in It.nly 
the Slincio, became the pcograpluc boundaiy be tv ecn tl e 
Napoleonic system and the andc'i rigir c — both O'* yet 
rather feebly threatened by the ri'iag spirit cf Imlian 
nationafaty. 3Iurat, who had by his recent condi’ol fa.ri'\ 
sacrificed the goodwill of both parties, lost lus Lingdota 
and fled to South America No one dared to propi-e to 
Napoleon the restoration of the temporal power of iiio 
Pope; it had, indeed, no more claim to rccr>gii't’'on thrn 
that of the Pnncc-Bishops, whose recently feculanscc; 
temtones none of the German Princes proposid to rrsten" 
Sicily, protected by the Bntish slups, ro'na'ncJ to tl.e 
House of Bourbon, From tho moment that the ■- mature 
of peace removed the fear of the French invasion rJut'«h 
influence waned at Palermo, and the old net hod cf 
Sicilian despot'sm retumed But the fact that the King 
of Sicily was obliged by the Powers to renounce rh his 
claims to the tlirone of Naples ''tcod him in ‘tc-.l 
vnth Ills Insular subjects, whose jealousy was ft']' 'C^4 
by tlus act of separation 

All the Itahan Peninsula, except tho territory of Vc* r'', 
was subject to tho unifying infii mce of the Frcn''*'' Ini'* r-l 
system. Tho Code Napok-on, the c^coi -^'crr. r*,' cf tl e 
middle clas«, the abeyance cf eVneal isf'"uec in cwcrn 
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ment and education in favonr of militaiy and official 
ideals, continued as before the peace. The Qerical and 
Liberal forces, still divided by the deadbest enmity, which 
would certainly break out in bloodshed if the foreigner 
were ever to be ei^elled from Italy, were alike hostile to 
the Erench. But, whereas the CSencals hoped to restore 
the ancien regime, either by extending the Austrian do- 
minions or calling back the native Princes, and especially 
the Pope, the Liberals, on the other hand, dreamed of an 
Italian Republic. These two movements were represented 
to Italy and to the world, the one by the Pnnce of the 
House of Savoy, the hope of the reactionaries; and the 
other by the son of the Genoese doctor, the founder of 
the formidable “Societk Savonarola,” in which many of 
the rising generation hastened to enlist themselves. Ih 
1832 both these romantic young men fell victims to 
Napoleon's pohce ; Charles Albert was detected in disguise 
in Turin, and suffered the fate of the Duo d’Enghien 
Mazzini, who had the year before escaped with difficulty 
from the Venetian Alps, where he had raised the national 
flag against Austria, attempted a rising against Napoleon 
in the streets of Genoa, but being opposed by the Itahan 
soldiery, who found all that they wanted in the existmg 
rigime, was captured and shot, witii twelve of his followers. 

The executions of the Savoyard Pnnce and the Genoese 
prophet served to remind Europe that Napoleon, in his 
old age, EtiU remamed, as in his youth, the enemy alike 
of the ancien regime and of democratic hberty. VSTiioh 
of the two would be the chief gamer by his death it was 
impossible to predict. 

On the everung of June 4, 1836, Napoleon was presiding, 
with even more than his habitual invalid’s lethargy, at 
one of his Councils of State. The latest reports from 
Italy were presented, and a closer entente with the Austrian 
pobce was under discussion. The Emperor had been 
sitting, silent and distracted, his head sunk on his breast. 
Sudde:riy the word “ Italy ” penetrated to his conscious- 
ness. He looked up with fire in his eyes. “ Italy I ” he 
said; “ we march to-morrow. The army of the Adps will 
deserve well of the Republic.” Then, more distractedly. 
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he mnrmured: “I must leave Josephine behind. She 
will not care ” He had often of late been talking thus of 
his first Empress, whom he seemed to imagine to be some- 
where in the palace, but unwilling to see him. It was the 
custom of the Council, dictated by the physicians, to 
adjourn as soon as he mentioned her name. The Mmisters 
therefore retired. 

The rest of the story can best be told by M. Villebois, 
physician of the Imperial Household : 

“ While the Council sat I was walking in the Tuilerics 
Gardens below. It was a hot and silent night of June. 
The city was at rest and the trees slept with her. Sud- 
denly from the open window of the Council Chamber, a 
noise, inconceivably unmelodious, makes itself heard I 
look up, and behold the Emperor standmg alone at the 
balcony, with the lights beh&d him framing him like a 
picture. With the gestures of a wild animal just set free, 
he is intoning, m a voice of the most penetrating discord, 
the Revolutionary hymn of France, which he has forbidden 
under penalty of the law to the use of his subjects But 
to him, I know it, it is not a hymn of revolution but a 
chant dll depart. I rush upstairs, and find a group of 
Mmisters and lackeys trembhng outside the door. No 

one dares enter. ‘ Doctor,’ said old Marshal , * he 

sang that cursed song like that the mght before we crossed 
mto Russia. On that occasion we stood m the room 
below and trembled, and one told me that he had sung it 
thus, m sohtude, on the mght before he first crossed into 
Italy.’ 

“ Pushing past the brave old man, I opened the door 
and entered alone The sound had now ceased, but the 
song had penetrated through the summer night, and in 
the Rue de Rivoh a drunken ouiricr had caught it up and 
was thundering it out. I looked round for my master, 
and did not at first see him Suddenly I perceived that 
Napoleon was lymg dead at my feet I heard the oaths of 
the ouvricr as the police seized him under the arcade ” 
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THE HAPPIEST OE THE POETS 
By W. B. Yeats 

I 

Rossetti in one of his letters numbers his favourite colours 
in the order of his favour, and throughout his work one 
feels that he loved form and colour for themselves and apart 
from what they represent. One feels sometimes that he 
desired a world of essences, of unmixed powers, of impossible 
purities It is as though the last judgment had already 
begun in his mind and that the essences and powers, which 
the divine hand had mixed into one another to make the 
loam of hfe, fell asunder at his touch. If he painted a 
flame or a blue distance, he pamted as though he had seen 
the flame out of whose heart aU flames had been taken, 
or the blue of the abyss that was before all hfe; and if he 
painted a woman’s face he painted it m some moment of 
mtensity when the ecstasy of the lover and of the saint 
are alike, and desire becomes wisdom without ceasmg to 
be desire. He listens to the cry of the flesh till it becomes 
proud and passes beyond the world where some immense 
desire that the mtellect cannot understand mixes with the 
desire of a body’s warmth and softness His genius, like 
Shelley’s, can hardly stir but to the rejection of nature, 
whose dehght is profusion, but never intensity, and, like 
Shelley’s, it follows the Star of the Magi, the Mommg and 
Bvenmg Star, the mother of impossible hope, although it 
follows through deep woods, where the Star glimmers 
among dew-drenched boughs, and not through “ a wind- 
swept valley of the Apennine.” Men like him cannot be 
happy as we understand happiness, for to be happy one 
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must deliglit, like nature, in mere profusion, in mere abun- 
dance, in making and domg things, and if one sets an 
image of the perfect before one it must be the image that 
draws her perpetually, the image of a perfect fulness of 
natural life, of an Earthly Paradise. One’s emotions must 
never break the bonds of life, one’s hands must never 
labour to loosen the silver cord, one’s ears must never 
strain to catch the sound of Michael’s trumpet That is 
to say, one must not be among those that would have 
prayed in old times m some chapel of the Star, but among 
those who would have prayed under the shadow of the 
Green Tree, and on the wet stones of the Well, among the 
worshippers of natural abundance. 

II 

I do not think it was accident, so subtle are the threads 
that lead the soul, that made Wilham Moms, uho seems 
to me the one perfectly happy and fortunate poet of modem 
times, celebrate the Green TVee and the goddess Habundia, 
and wells and enchanted waters in so many books In 
The Wdl at the World's End green trees and enchanted 
waters are shown to us, as they were understood by old 
writers, who thought that the generation of all things v as 
through water , for when the water that gives a long and 
a fortunate life and that can be found by none but such a 
one as all women love is foimd at last, the Dry ’irce, the 
image of the ruined land, becomes green To him indeed, 
as to older writers. Well and Tree are all but images of the 
one thing, of an “ energy ” that is not the less “ eternal 
dehght ” because it is half of the body Ho never wrote, 
and could not have written, of a man or woman who was 
not of the km of Well or Tree Long before ho had named 
either he had made his “ Wanderers ” follow a dream 
indeed, but a dream of natural happmess, and all the people 
of aU ^ poems and stones, from the confused beginning of 
his art m The Hollow Land to its end m The Sundervit] Flood 
are full of the heavy sweetness of this dream. He wrote 
indeed of nothing but of the quest of the Grail, but it wa? 
the Heathen Grail that gave every man his chosen food, 
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and not the Grail of Malory or Wagner ; and he came at 
last to praise, as other men have praised the martyrs of 
religion or of passion, men mth luc^ eyes and men 'whom 
all women love 

We know so httle of man and of the world that we cannot 
be certain that the same in'visible hands that gave Inm an 
imagination preoccupied with good fortune, gave him also 
health and wealth, and the power to create beautiful things 
■without labour, that ho might honour the Green Tree It 
pleases me to imagine the copper mine which brought, 
as lilr. Mackail has told, so much unforeseen wealth and 
in so astonishing a way, as no less miraculous than the three 
arrows m The Sundering Flood No mighty poet in his 
misery dead could have delighted enough to make us dehght 
in men “ who knew no vam desire of foolish fame,” but who 
thought the dance upon “the stubble field” and “the 
battle with the earth ” better than “ the bitter war ” 
“ where nght and ■wrong are mixed together.” Oh, the 
trees, the trees 1 ” he ■wrote in one of his early letters, and 
it was his work ■to make us, who had been taught to sym- 
pathise with the unhappy fall we had gro-wn morbid, to 
sympathise ■with men and women who turned everyt^g 
in'to happmess because they had in them somethmg of the 
abundance of the beechen boughs or of the bursting wheat- 
ear He alone, I think, has told the story of Alcestis ■with 
perfect sympathy for Admetus, ■with so perfect a sympathy 
that he cannot persuade himself that one so happy died at 
all ; and he, unlike all other poets, has dehghted to teU us 
that the men after his o'wn heart, the men of his News from 
Nowhere, sorrowed but a httle while over ■unhappy love. 
He cannot even think of nobihty and happiness apart, 
for all his people are like his men of Burg Dale who lived 
“in much plenty and ease of hfe, though not delicately 
or desirmg thmgs out of measure. They wrought with 
their hands and wearied themselves ; and they rested from 
their toil and feasted and were merry ; to-morrow was not 
a burden to them, nor yesterday a thing which they would 
fain forget ; hfe sWmed them not nor did death make them 
afraid. As for the Dale wherein they dwelt, it was mdeed 
most fair and lovely and they deemed it the Blessing of the 
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eaith, and they trod the flowery grass beside its rippled 
stream amidst the green tree-boughs proudly and joyfully 
with goodly bodies and merry hearts.” 

m 

I think of his men as with broad brows and golden beards 
and mild eyes and tranquil speech, and of his good women 
as like “ The Bnde ” m whose face Eossetti saw and painted 
for once the abundance of earth, and not the half-hidden 
hght of his star. They are not m lore with lore for its own 
sake, with a lore that is apart from the world or at enmity 
with it, as Swmbume imagines Mary Stuart and as all men 
hare imagined Helen They do not seek m lore that 
ecstasy which Shelley’s ni^tingale called death, that 
extremity of hfe in wUch life seems to pass away hko the 
Phosnix in flame of its own bghting, but rather a gentle 
self-surrender that would lose mote than half its sweetness 
if it lost the sarour of coming days. They are good house- 
wires ; they sit often at the embroidery frame, and they 
hare wisdom in flocks and herds and they are before all 
fruitful mothers. It seems at tunes as if their loro was 
less a passion for one man out of the world than submission 
to the hazard of destiny, and the hope of motherhood and 
the innocent desire of the body. They accept changes and 
chances of life as gladly as they accept spnng and summer 
and autumn and winter, and because they hare sat under 
the shadow of the Green Tree and drunk the Waters of 
Abimdance out of their hollow hands, the barren blossoms 
do not seem to them the most beautiful. When Habundta 
takes the shape of Birdalone she comes first as a 3 'oung 
naked ^1 standmg among great trees, and then as an 
old carhne, Birdalone m stately old age And when she 
praises Birdalone’s naked body, and speaks of the desire it 
shall awaken, praise and desire are innocent because thci 
would not break the links that chain the days to one anotb'^r 
The desire seems not other than the desuo of the bird for 
its mate in the heart of the wood, and we hsten to that 
joyous praise as though a bird, watching its plumage in 
still water, had begun to sing m its joy, or as if we heard 
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hawk praising hawk in the middle air, and because it is the 
praise of one made for all noble life, and not for pleasure 
only, it seems, though it is the praise of the body, that it 
is the noblest praise. 

Birdalone has never seen her image but in a “ broad 
latten-dish,” so the wood woman must tell her of her body 
and praise it. 

“ Thus it IS with thee ; thou standest before me a tall 
and shm maiden, somewhat thin as befitteth thy seventeen 
summers; where thy flesh is bare of wont, as thy throat 
and thme arms and thy legs from the middle down, it is 
tanned a beauteous colour, but otherwhere it is even as 
fair a white, wholesome, and clean as if the golden sunhght 
which fulfiUeth the promise of the earth were playmg 
therein . . . Dehcate and clean-made is the httle trench 
that goeth from thy mouth to thy bps, and sweet it is, and 
there is more might in it than m sweet words spoken. Thy 
bps they are of the finest fashion, yet rather thin than 
f^ , and some would not have it so , but I would, whereas 
I see therein a sign of thy vahancy and friendliness. Surely 
he who did thy carven chin had a mmd to a master work 
and did no less. Great was the deftness of thy imaginer, 
and he would have all folk who see thee wonder at thy deep 
thinking and thy carefulness and thy kindness Ah, 
maiden ! is it so that thy thoughts axe ever deep and solemn ? 
Yet at leVst I know it of thee that they be hale and true 
and sweet 

“ My friend, when thou hast a mirror, some of aU this 
thou shalt see, but not aU, and when thou hast a lover 
some deal imt thou hear, but not aU. But now thy she- 
fnend may tell it thee aU, if she have eyes to see it, as have I , 
whereas no man could say so much of thee before the mere 
love should overtake him, and turn his speech into the 
folly of love and the madness of desire.” 

All his good women, whether it is Danae in her tower, 
or that woman in The Wood beyond the World who can 
make the withered flowers in her girdle grow young again 
by the touch of lier hand, are of the kin of the wood woman. 
AJl his bad women too and his half-bad women are of her 
km. The evils their enchantments make are a disordered 
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abundance like that of •weedy places and they are cruel 
as wild creatures are cruel and they have nnbndied desires 
One finds these evils in their typical shape m that isle of 
the Wondrous Isles, where the wicked witch has her pleasure- 
house and her prison, and in that “ isle of the old and the 
young,” where until her enchantment is broken second 
childhood ■watches over children who never grow old and 
who seem to the bystander who knows their story “ like 
images ” or like “ the rabbits on the grass ” ft is as 
though Hatnre spoke through him at ail tunes in the mood 
that is upon her when she is opening the apple-blossom or 
reddenmg the apple or thickening the shadow of the boughs, 
and that the men and women of his verse and of his stones 
are all the ministers of her mood 

IV 

When I was a child I often heard my elders talkmg of 
an old turreted house where an old great-uncle of mine 
lived, and of its gardens and its long pond where there was 
an island ■with tame eagles; and one day somebody read 
me some verses and said they made bim thmk of that 
old house where he had been very happy. The verses ran 
in my head for years and became to me the best description 
of happmess m the world, and I am not certam that I Icnow 
a better even now. They were those fust dozen verses of 
Golden Wings that begin • 

'* iliditrays at a -vraUed garden 
In tfio happy poplar land 
Did on ancient castle stand, 

TVith on old knight for a T-ordon. 

Many scarlet bncks there wore 
In its walls, and old grey stone; 

Over which red apph s shone 

At the right tunc of Uio year 

On the bricks Iho g-cen moss grew, 

Yellow beben on the stone. 

Over which rod apples shone ; 

Little ■war that castle knew ” 

When William Moms desenbes a house of any land, 
and makes his description pocLcal, it is always, I think. 
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some house that he would have liked to have lived in, and 
I remember him saying about the time when he was wntmg 
of that great house of the Wolfings, " I, decorate modem 
houses for people, but the house that would please me 
would be some great room where one talked to one’s fnends 
in one corner and eat in another and slept in another and 
worked in another.” Indeed all he writes seems to me like 
the make-beheve of a child who is remaking the world, not 
always in the same way, but always after its own heart ; and 
so unhke all other modem writers, he makes his poetry, out 
of unending pictures of a happmess that is often what a 
child might imagme, and always a happmess that sets Tnind 
and body at ease. Now it is a picture of some great room 
full of merriment, now of the wine-press, now of the golden 
threshmg-floor, now of an old mill among apple-trees, now 
of cool water after the heat of the sun, now of some well- 
sheltered, weU-tiUed place among woods or mountains, 
where men and women hve happily, knowmg of nothmg that 
is too far off or too great for the affections He has but 
one story to tell us, how some man or woman lost and found 
again the happmess that is always half of the body; and 
even when they are wandermg from it, leaves must fall 
over them, and flowers make fragrances about them, and 
warm win^ fan them, and birds smg to them, for, bemg of 
Habundia’s kin, they must not forget the shadow of her 
Green Tree even for a moment, and the waters of her Well 
must be always wet upon their sandals His poetry often 
wearies us as the unbroken green of July weanes us, for 
there is something m us, some bitterness because of the Fall 
it may be, that takes a little from the sweetness of Eve’s 
apple after the first mouthful; but he who did all things 
glsidly and easily, who never knew the curse of labour, 
found it always as sweet as it was in Eve’s mouth. All 
kmds of associations have gathered about the pleasant 
things of the world and half taken the pleasure out 
of them for the greater number of men, but he saw them as 
when they came from the Divine Hand. I often see him 
in my mind as I saw him once at Hammersmith holding up 
a glass of claret towards the hght and saymg, “ Why do 
people say it is prosaic to get inspiration out of wine ? Is 
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it not the Bunlight and the sap in the leaves! Are not 
grapes made by the sunhght and tho sap ! ” 

V 

In one of his httle socialist pamphlets, he tells hovr he 
^at under an elm-tree and vratched the stari^gs and thought 
of an old horse and an old labourer that had passed him by, 
and of the men and vromen he had seen m tovms ; and ho 
wondered how all these had come to be as they were He 
saw that the starhngs were beautiful and merry, and that 
men and the old horse they had subdued to their service 
were ugly and miserable, and yet the starhngs, he thought, 
were of one kind, whether there or in the south of England, 
and the ugly men and women were of one kmd with those 
whose nobihty and beauty had moved the ancient sculptors 
and poets to imagine the gods and the heroes after tho 
images of men. Then he began, ho tells us, to mcditoto 
how this great difference might be ended, and a now life, 
which would permit men to have beauty in common among 
them, as the starlings have, bo built on the wrecks of tho 
old life In other words, his mind was illuminated from 
withm and lifted into prophecy in the full nght sense of 
the word, and ho saw the natur^ things he was alone gifted 
to see in their perfect form; and having that faith nhich 
is alone worth having, for it includes all others, a sure 
knowledge cstabhshed in the constitution of his mind that 
perfect things are final things, ho announced that all bo 
had seen would come to pass I do not think ho troubled 
to tmderstand books of economics, and Mr. Mackail says, 
I think, that they vexed him and weaned him. He found 
it enough to hold up, as it were, life as it is to-day beside 
his visions, and to show how faded its colours were and how 
sapless it was And if wo had not enough artistic feeling, 
enough feehng for the perfect, that is, to admit the authority 
of the vision; or enough faith to understand that all that 
13 imperfect passes away, ho would not, as I think, have 
argued with us in a serious spirit Though I think that he 
never used the kinds of words I use in writing of him, though 
I think ho would even have disliked a word like faith. 
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with its theological assodalaons, I am certain that he 
understood thoroughly, as all aiiasts understand a httle, 
that the important things, the things we must believe in 
or perish, are beyond argument. We can no more reason 
about them than can the pigeon, come but lately from the 
egg, about the hawk whose shadow makes it cower among the 
grass. His vision is true because it is poetical, because we 
are a little happier when we are lookmg at it ; and he knew, 
as Shelley kneWjby an act of faith that the economists should 
take their measurements not from life as it is, but from 
the vision of men like him, from the vision of the world 


made perfect that is buried under all minds The early 
Christians were of the kin of the Wildemess and of the 


Dry Tree, and they saw an unearthly Paradise, but he was 
of the kLu of the Well and of the Green Tree, and he saw 
an Earthly Paradise 

He obeyed his vision when he tried to make first his own 
house, for ho was in this matter also like a child playing 
with the world, and then houses of other people, places 
where one could live happily; and he obeyed it when ho 
wrote essays about the nature of happy work, and when he 
spoke at street comers about the coming changes 

He knew clearly what he was doing towards the end, 
for he lived at a time when poets and artists have begun 
agam to carry the burdens that priests and theologians 
took from them angnly some few himdred years ago His 
art was not more essentially religious than Rossetti’s 
art, but it was difierent, for Rossetti, drunken with 
natural beauty, saw the supernatural beauty, the impos- 
sible beauty, m his frenzy, while he, being less intense 
and more tranquil, would show us a beauty that would 
wither if it did not set us at peace with natural things, 
and if we did not believe that it existed always a httle, 
and would some day exist in its fulness. He may not 
have been, indeed he was not, among the very greatest 
of the poets, but he was among the greatest of those who 
prepare the last reconciliation when the Cross shall blossom 
with roses. 
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ANDEEW LAXG 
By Enjitno) W. Gosse 

IirvTTED to note down some of my recollections of Andrew 
Lang, I find mj-self suspended between the sudden blow of 
bis death and the slow development of memory, now 
extending in unbroken friendship over thirty-five years 
The magnitude and multitude of Lang’s performances, 
public and private, during that considerable length of time 
almost paralyse expression; it is difficult to linow where 
to be^ or where to stop Just as his written works are 
so extremely numerous as to make a pathway through 
them a formidable task in faibhography, no one book 
standing out predommant, so his character, intellectual 
and moral, was full of so many apparent inconsistencies, 
so many pitfalls for rash assertion, so many queer capnees 
of impulse, that m a whole volume of analysis, which 
would be tedious, one could scarcely do justice to them all 
I will venture to pul down, almost at haphazard, uhat I 
remember that seems to me to have been overlooked, or 
inexactly stated, by those who wrote, often very sympa- 
thetically, at the moment of his death, always premising 
that I speak rather of a Lang of from 1S77 to 1S90, uhen 
I saw him very frequently, than of a Lang nhom younger 
people met cluefly m Scotland. 

When he died, all the newspapers were loud in prochiminc 
his “ versatihty " But I am not sure that he was not the 
very opposite of versatile I take ** versatile ” to mean 
changeable, fickle, constantly ready to alter direction with 
the weather-cock. The great uist.ince of versatility in 
literature is Buskin, who adopted diametrically difiorent 
views of the same subject at different times of his life, and 

Isj 
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defended them with equal ardoui. To be versatile seems 
to be unsteady, variable. But Lang was through his long 
career singularly unaltered; he never changed his point of 
view; what he liked and admired as a youth he lilrail and 
admired as an elderly man. It is true that his mterests 
and knowledge were vividly drawn along a surprismgly 
large number of channels, but while there was abundance 
there does not seem to me to have been versatility. If 
huge body of water boils up from a crater, it may pour 
down a dozen paths, but these wiU always be the same, 
unless there is an earthquake, new cascades wiU not form 
nor old nvulets run dry. In. some authors earthquakes do 
take place — ^as m Tolstoy, for instance, and in S. T. Coleridge 
— but nothing of this kmd was ever manifest in Lang, who 
was extraordmanly multiform, yet in his varieties stnctly 
consistent from Oxford to the grave. As this is not 
generaUy perceived, I wiU take the hberty of expandmg 
my view of his mteUectual development 
To a superficial observer in late hfe Ihe gemus of Andrew 
Lang had the characteristics which we are m the habit of 
identi^ong with precocity. Yet he had not been, as a 
wnter, precocious in his youth. One slender volume of 
verses represents aU that he published in book-form before 
his thirty-fifth year. No doubt we shaU learn m good 
time what he was domg before he flashed upon the world 
of joumahsm in aU his panoply of graces, in 1876, at the 
close of his Merton feUowship. He was then, at aU events, 
the finest finished product of his age, with the bright 
armour of Oxford burnished on his body to such a bnlhance 
that humdrum eyes coxild hardly bear the radiance of it. 
Of the terms behind, of the fifteen years then dividing him 
from St. Andrews, we know as yet but httle ; they were 
years of insatiable acquirement, mcessant reading, and 
talking, and observmg — ^gay preparation for a hfe to be 
devoted, as no other hfe in our time has been, to tilie 
stimulakon of other people’s observation and talk and 
reading. There was no cloistered virtue about the bright 
and petulant Merton don. He was already floutmg and 
jesting, laughing with Ariosto in the sunshine, performing 
with a snap of his fingers tasks which might break the back 
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wtat large tracts of the literature of the world, and even 
of England, existed outside the dimmest apprehension of 
Andrew Lang. It is, however, more useM to consider 
what he did apprehend ; and there were two En ghah books, 
published m Oxford days, which permanently impressed 
him : one of these was The Earthly Paradise, the other 
D. G. Rossetti’s Poems. In after years he tried to divest 
himself * of the traces of these volumes, but he had fed 
upon their honey-dew and it had permeated his veins 
Not less important an element m the gamishmg of a 
mmd already prepared for it by academic and lesthetic 
studies was the absorption of the romantic part of jFrench 
hterature. Andrew Lang in this, as in everything else, 
was selective. He dipped into the wonderful lucky-bag of 
France wherever he saw the ghtter of romance. Hence 
his approach, m the early seventies, was threefold ; towards 
the mediaeval lais and chansons, towards the sixteenth- 
century Pleiade, and towards the school of which Victor 
Hugo was the leader m the xuneteenth century. For a 
long time Ronsard was Lang’s poet of intensest predilection ; 
and I thinli liat his defimte ambition was to be the Ronsard 
of modem England, introducmg a new poetical dexterity 
founded on a revival of pure humanism He had in those 
days what he lost, or at least dispersed, m the wearmess 
and growing melancholia of later years — a* splendid behef 
in poetry as a part of the renown of England, as a hentage 
to be received m reverence from our fathers, and to be 
passed on, if possible, in a brighter flame. This honest 
and beautiful ambition to shme as one of the permanent 
benefactors to national verse, in the attitude so nobly 
sustained four hundred years ago by Du Bellay and 
Ronsard, v.'as unquestionably felt by Andrew Lang through 
ins bright intelleotual April, and supported him from Oxford 
times until 1882, when he published Helen of Troy. The 
cool reception of that epic by the principal judges of 
poetry caused him acute disappomtment, and from that 
time forth he became less eager and less serious as a poet, 
more and more petulantly expendmg his wonderful techmcal 
gift on furtive subjects. And here again, when one comes 
to think of it, the whole history repeat^ itself, smce in 
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Helen of Troy Lang simply suffered as Bonsard had done m 
the Franciade. But the fact that 1882 was his year of crisis, 
and the tomb of his brightest ambition, must be recognised 
by everyone who closely followed his fortunes at that time. 

Lang’s habit of picking out of hteraturo and of life the 
plums of romance, and these alone, comes to be, to the 
dazzled observer of his extraordinarily vivid intellectual 
career, the principal guidmg hne. This determination to 
dwell, to the exclusion of all other sides of any question, 
on its romantic side is alone enough to rebut the charge of 
versatihty Lang was in a sense encyclopaedic; but the 
vast dictionary of his knowledge had blank pages, or 
pages pasted down, on which he would not, or could not, 
read what experience had printed. Absurd as it sounds, 
there was always somethmg maidenly about his mind, and 
he glossed over ugly matters, sordid and dull conditions, 
so that they made no impression whatever upon him. Ho 
bad a trick, which often exasperated his acquamtances, of 
declarmg that he had “never heard” of things that 
everybody else was very wdl aware of Ho had “ never 
heard the name ” of people he disliked, of books that he 
thought tiresome, of events that bored him, but, more 
than this, he used the formula for things and persons 
whom he did not wish to discuss. I remember meeting m 
the street a famous professor, who advanced with uplifted 
hands, and greeted me with “What do you think Lang 
says now * That he has never heard of Pascal ! " This 
merely signified that Lang, not interested (at all events 
for the moment) m Pascal nor in the professor, thus closed 
at once all possibihty of discussion. 

It must not be forgotten that we have hved to see him, 
always wonderful indeed, and always passionately devoted 
to perfection and purity, but worn, tired, harassed by the 
unceasing struggle, the life-long slmgmg of sentences from 
that me^austiblc ink-pot. In one of the most perfect of 
his poems, “Natural Theology,” Lang spealis of Cagn, 
the great hunter, who once was land and good, but vho 
was spoiled by fightmg many things Lang i^as never 
“spoiled,” but ho was injured; the surfeco of the radiant 
com was nibbed by the vast and intermmablc handling of 
U 
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journalism He was jaded by the toil of writing many 
things. Hence it is not possible but that those who knew 
him mtimately in his lat^ youth and early middle-age 
should prefer to look back at those years when he was the 
freshest, the most exhilarating figure in hving hterature, 
when a star seemed to dance upon the crest of his already 
silvenng hair. Baudelaire exclaimed of Th4ophile Gautier : 
“ Homme heureux 1 homme digne d'envie 1 il n'a jamais 
aimd que le Beau I " and of Andrew Lang in those brilliant 
days ^e same might have been said. ^ long as he had 
confidence in beauty he was safe and strong; and much 
that, with all affection and all respect, we must admit was 
rasping and disappointing in his attitude to hterature in 
bis later years, seems to have been due to a decreasmg 
sense of confidence m the intellectual sources of beauty. 
It is dangerous, in the end it must be fatal, to sustain the 
entire structure of life and thought on the illusions of 
romance. But that was what Lang did — ^he bmlt his house 
upon the rambow. 

The charm of Andrew Lang’s person and company was 
founded upon a certain lightness, an essential gentleness 
and elegance which were reheved by a sharp touch ; just 
as a very dainty fruit may be preserved from mawkishness 
by somethmg dehcately acid in the rind of it. His nature 
was shghtly inhuman; it was unwise to count upon its 
sympathy beyond a point which was very easily reached 
in social intercourse If any simple soul showed an 
inclination, in eighteenth-century phrase, to “repose on 
the bosom ” of Lang, that support was immediately with- 
drawn, and the co^dmg one fdl among thorns Lang 
was like an Angora cat, whose gentleness and soft fur, and 
general aspect of pure amenity, invite to caresses, which 
are suddeidy met by the outspread paw with claws awake. 
This uncertam and freakish humour was the embarrassment 
of his fnends, who, however, were preserved from despair 
by the fact that no malice was meant, and that the weapons 
were instantly sheathed again in velvet. Only, the instinct 
to give a sudden slap, half in play, half in fretful caprice, 
was incomgible. No one among Lang’s intimate friends 
but had suffered &om this fehne impulse, which did not 
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Epaie even, the serenii^ oi Robert Lonis Stevenson. Bnt, 
tiresome as it sometimes was, thin imtable humour seldom 
cost Lang a friend who was worth preserving. Those who 
really knew him recognised that he was always shy and 
usually tired. 

His own swift spirit never brooded upon an offence, and 
could not conceive that anyone else should mind what he 
himself minded so little and forgot so soon Impressions 
swept over him very rapidly, and injuries passed completely 
out of his memory. Indeed, all his emorions were too 
fleering, and in this there was something faiiy-like ; quick 
and keen mid bhthe as he was, he did not seem altogether 
like an ordinary mortal, nor could the appeal to gross 
human eigperience bo made to him with much chance of 
success. This, doubtless, is why almost all imagmativo 
hteratore which is founded upon the darker parts of life, 
all squalid and painful tragedy, all stories that " don’t end 
well,” all religious espenences, all that is not superficial 
and romanric, was irteomo to him. Ho tried sometimes 
to reconcile his nund to the considerarion of real hfo , he 
concentrated his matchless powers on it; but ho always 
disliked it. He could persuade himself to be partly ]U3t to 
Ibsen or Hardy or Dostoiefeky, but what ho really enjoyed 
was Dumas plre, because that fertile romance-writer rose 
serene above the phenomena of actual human oxpencncc. 
Wo have seen mote of this type in English literature than 
the Continental nations have in theirs, but oven we have 
seen no instance of its strength and weakness so emment 
as Andrew Lang. He was the fairy in our midst, the 
wonder-working, incorporeal, and tricksy fay oi letters, 
who paid for tJl his wonderful gifts and charms by being 
not quite a man of like passions with the rest of us Li 
some verses which he scribbled to R L S. and threw awaj , 
twenty years ago, he acknowledged this unearthly chameter 
and, speaking of the depredations of his kin, ho said ; 

“Faith, they might steal me, wi* ma will. 

And, ken’d I ony Fairy hiH, 

I’d lay mo down there, snod and stiU, 

Ihcir land to win; 

For, man. I've maistly had my fill 
O’ this world’s dm.” 
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His 'wit had something disconcerting in its impishness. 
Its rapidity and sparkle were dazzling, but it was not 
quite human; that is to say, it conceded too httle to the 
exigencies of flesh and blood. If we can conceire a seraph 
being funny, it would be in the manner of Andrew Lang. 
Moreover, his wit usually danced over the surface of things, 
and rarely penetrated them. In verbal parry, in ironic 
misunderstandmg, in breathless agihty of topsy-turvy 
movement, Lang was like one of Milton’s “ yellow-skirted 
fays,” sporting with the helpless, moon-bewildered traveller. 
His wit often had a depressing, a humiliating effect, against 
which one’s mind presently revolted. I recollect an 
instance which may be thought to be apposite * I was 
passing through a phase of enthusiasm for Emerson, whom 
Lang very oharacteiistically detested, and I was so ill- 
advised as to show biTTi the famous epigram called 
“Brahma.” Lang read it with a snort of derision (it 
appeared to be new to him), and immediately he improvised 
tUs parody : 

** II the wild bowler thinke he bowls. 

Or if the batsman thinks he's bowled, 

They know not, poor misguided souls, 

They, too, shall pensh unconsoled. 

I am the batsman and the bat, 

I am the bowler and the ball. 

The umpire, the pavilion cat. 

The roller, pitw, and stamps, and all.** 

This would make a pavilion cat laugh, and I felt that 
Emerson was done for. But when Lang had left me, and 
I was once more master of my mind, I reflected that the 
parody was but a parody, wonderful for its neatness and 
quickness, and for its seizure of what was awkward in the 
roll of Emerson’s diction, but essentially superficial. How- 
ever, what would wit be if it were profoimdl I must 
leave it there, feehng that I have not explained why 
Lang’s extraordinary drollery in conversation so often left 
on the memory a certain sensation of distress. 

But this was not the characteristic of his humour at its 
best, as it was displayed throughout the happiest period of 
his work. If, as seems possible, it is as an essayist that he 
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PATEIOTISM 

( 1915 ) 

Br W. R- Ikge 

The sentiment of patriotism has seemed to ihany tot 
mark an arrest of development in the psycMcal expansion^ 
of the individnalj a haU*\7ay house between m^e self-' 
centredness and fall human sympathy. Some moralists 
.have condemned it as pure eg^m, magged and disgmsed. 
“Patriotism,” says Ruslrin, “is an absurd prejudice 
founded on an extended selfishness.” Mr. Grant Allen 
calls it “ a vulgar vice — the national or collective form 
• of the monopolist instinct ” hir Havelock Ellis allows 
V it to be “ a virtue — among barbarians ” For Herbert 
Spencer it is “ reflex egoism — extended selfishness.” These 
cntics have made the very common mistake of judging 
human emotions and sentiments by their roots instead of 
by their fruits. They have forgotten the Aristotehan 
canon that the “ nature ” of anything is its completed 
development ^‘Saig ianv). The human selE, 

as'We'Hiow it, is a transitional form. It had a humble 
origin, and is capable of indefinite enhancement. Ulti- 
mately, we are wlmt we love and care for, and no limit has 
been set to what we may become without ceasing to be 
ourselves. The case is the same with our love of country. 
No limit has been set to what our country may come to 
mean for us, without ceasing to be our country. Marcus 
Aurelius exhorted himself — The poet says, Dear city of 
Ceorops ; shall not I say. Dear city of God ? ” But the 
city <3 God m which he wished to be was a city in which 
he would still live as “ a Roman and an Antomne.” The 
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I citizen of heaven knew that it was his duty to ** hunt Sanna- 
itians ” on earth, though he was not obliged to imbrue his 
I hands with “Chrism.” 

Patriotism h^ two roots, the love of clan and the love 
of home. In migratory tribes the former alone counts; 
inL5ettl^j3.oinniumtie3_diversitie3 otongin are often for- 
gotten But the love of home, as we know it, is a gentler 
and more spiritual bond than clanship. The word home is 
associated with aU that makes life beautiful and sacred, 
with tender memories of joy and sorrow, and especially 
with the first eager outlook of the young mind upon a 
lyonderful •trorld. A man does not as a rule feel much 
sentiment about his London house, still less about bis office 
or factory. It is i on the home of his childhood, or of his 
Mcertors, that a ma n will fight most readily, because ho is 
b ound to It l^_a spmtual and poetic tie. Expanding from 
this cen tre, the sentiment of patriotism embraces one’s 
country as a yvhole 

Both forms of patnotism — the local and the racial, 
are frequently alloyed with absurd, unworthy, or barbarous 
motives. The local patriot thinks that Peebles, and not 
Paris, is the place for pleasure, or asks whether any good 
thmg can come out of Nazareth To the Chmaman all 
aliens are “ outer barbarians ” or " foreign devils.” Ad- 
miration f or o urselves .and onr institutions is too often 
measured by oi^ontempt and disbko for foreigners. 0*ir 
own nation has a pecuharly bad record m this respect In 
the reign of James I the Spanish ambassador was fre- 
quently insulted by the London crowd, as was the Ru«i>n 
ambassador in 1662; not, apparently, because we bad 
burning grievance against cither of those rations, hat 
because Spaniards and Russians are very unlike Englid'- 
men. That at least is the opinion of the sagacious Pep}-? 
on the later of these incidents “ Lord 1 to see the .absurd 
nature of Englishmen, that cannot forbear laughing and 
jeering at anything that looks strange.” Defoe s.ays that' 
the English are "the most chnrhsh people alive” to 
foreigners, with the result that " all men think an Erghsh- 
man the devil ” In the seventeenth and e ghteenth 
centuries Scotland seems to have ranlrcd .as a foreign 
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coTintry, and the presence of Scots in London was mnch 
resented. Cleveland thonght it witiy to write : 

I *'Had Cain been Scot, God would have cbanged bis doom; 

i Not forced him wander, bnt confined biTn home.” 

And we all remember Dr. Johnson’s gibes. 

British patriotic arrogance cnlminate^m the eighteenth 
and in the first half of the nineteenth century; in Lord 
Palmerston it found a champion at the head of the Govern- 
ment. Gk>ldsmith describes the bearing of the Englidiman 
of his day : '■ . 

“ Pnde in their p^rt, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords 61 human kind pass by.” 

Michelet found in England “ human pride personified in a 
people,” at a time when the charactenstio of Germany was 
“ a profound impersonality.” It may be doubted whether 
even the arrogant br utaht y of the modem Prussian is more 
offensive to foreigners than was' the calm and hau^ty 
assumption of superiority by our countrymen at this time. 
Our grandfathers and great-grandfathers were quite of 
Milton's opinion, that, when the Almighty wishes some- 
thmg unusually great and difficult to be done. He entrusts 
it to His Englishmen This unamiable characteristic was 
probably much more the result of insular ignorance than of 
a deep-seated pnde " A generation or two ago,” said Mr. 
Asquith lately, ” patriotism was largely fed and fostered 
upon reciprocal ignorance and contempt.” The Enghshman 
seriously believed that the Ecench subsisted maMy upon 
frogs, while the Frenchman was equally convinced that the 
sale of wives at Smithfield was one of our national institu- 
tions. This fruitful source of mtemational misunderstand- 
ing has become less dangerous since the facilities of foreign 
travel have been increased. But in the relations of Europe 
with alien and independent civibsations, such as that of 
China, we still see bmtal arrogance and vulgar ignorance 
producing their natural results. 

Another cause of pery^Jed patriotism is the inborn 
li^ pugnacity of the btUjywrmin&. Our ^ecies is the most 
cruSTand destructive 'of all that inhabit this planet. If 
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the lower animals, as we call liem, were able to fonanlatc 
a rehgion, they might differ greatly as to the shape of the 
beneficent Creator, but they would nearly all agree that the 
devil must be very hhe a big white man. Mr. McDougall ^ 
has lately raised the question whether civihsed man is less 
pugnacmus than the savage; and he answers it in the 
negative. The Europeans, he thinks, are among the most 
combative of the human race We are not allowed to 
knock each other on the head during peace, but our civili. 
. sation IS based on cut-throat competition; our favourite 
games are mimic battles, which I suppose effect for us a 
“ purgation olthe emotions ” similar to that which Aristotle 
attributed to witnessing the performance of a tragedy 
and, when the fit seizes ns, we arc ready to engage in u ars 
which caimot fail to be disastrous to both combatants 
Mr. McDougall does not regret this disposition, irrational 
though it is He thinks that it tends to the Burvivpl of the 
fittest, and that, if we substitute emulation for pugnacity, 
wluo^on other groun^, might seem ah imraixed advantage, 
"wo ’shall^ave to 'call in tho'kcience of eugenics to save us 
from becoming as sheephke as the Chmese There is, how- 
ever, another side to this question, as we shall see presently 
Another instmet which has supphed fuel to patriotism 
of the baser sort is that of acq^^itivcncss This tendency, 
without which even the most rudimentary civilisation 
.-would he impossible, began when the female of the 
' ^jecies, instead of carrying her baby on her back and follow- 
mg the male to his hunting-grounds, made some 'ort of a 
lair for herself and her family, where primitive implements 
and stores of food could be kepf^ There arc still tribes in 
Brazil which have not reached this first step touerds 
humanisation But the instinct of hoarding, like all other 
instincts, tends to become hypertrophied and pcr.'crtcd; 
and with the institution of private property comes another 
utstitution — that of plunder and brigandage In private 
life, no motive of action is at present so powerful and ro 
persistent as acquisitiveness, which, unlike most oI’t* 
desires, knows no satiety. The average nan is neb 
enough when he has a httle more than ho has got, fid 

^ In I'is Introduction to Scciot Pr c' / 
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not tifl then. The acqmsiiion and possession of land 
satisfies this desue in a high degree, since land is a yiBible 
and indestructible form of property. Consequently, as 
soon as the instincts of the individual are transferred to 
the group, temtonal aggrandisement becomes a main pre> 
occupation of the state. This desire was the chief cause 
of wars, while kings and nobles regarded the territories 
, over wMch they ruled as their private estates. Wherever 
j despotic or feudal conditions survive, such ideas are likely 
( still to be found, and to cause dangers to other states The 
[greatest ambition of a ihodem emperor is still to be com- ^ 

' memorated as a “ Me&er-des'l^eichs.” '* 

Capi talism, by separating the idea’ of’ pr^erty fro'm’* 
any necessary connection with landed estate, and democracy, 
by denying the whole theory on which dynastic wars of 
conquest are based, have both contributed to check tins, 
perhaps the worst kind of war. It would, however, be a 
great error to suppose that the instirin t-nf a cqui sitive ness, 
in its old and barbarous form, has Tost its hold upon even 
the most civilised nations. When an old-fashioned brigand 
appears, and puts himself at the head of his nation, he be- 
comes at once a popular hero. By any rational standard 
of morality, few greater scoundrels have hved than Erederick 
the Great and Napoleon I. But they are still names to, 
c onj ure with. Both were men of singularly lucid intd-' • J 
- lect and entirely me^ejal ambitions Their great achieve- 
ment was to show how under modem conditions aggressive 
war may be carried on without much loss (except in 
human life) to the aggressor. They tore up all the con- 
ventions which regulated tiie conduct of warfare, and 
reduced it to sheer bngandage and terrorism. And now, 
after a hundred years, we see these methods dehberately 
revived by the greatest military power in the world, and 
apphed with the same ruthlessness and with an added 
pedantry which makes them more inhuman. The per- 
petiators of the crime calculated quite correctly that tiiey 
need fear no reluctance on the part of the nation, no qualms, - 
of conscience, no compassionate shrinking, no remorse. 

It must, indeed, be a bad cause that cannot count on the 
support of the large majority of the people at the heginninff 
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of a vrax. Pugnacity, greed, mere excitement, the con- 
tagion of a crowd, •vnll the streets of almost any cap»tal 
with a shouting and jubilant mob on the day after a war 
has been declared. . ' ' > , . 

And yet the motives which wo have enumerated are 
plainly ate^i^c and patho logical They belong to a ' 
ment^ condition which *wouI3 conduct an individual to 
the prison or the gallows We do not argue seriously 
whether the career of the highwayman or burglar is 
legitimate and desirable; and it is impossible to main- 
tain that what is disgraceful for the individual is creditable 
for the state And apart from the consideration that 
predatory patri otism deforms its. own. idol and makes 
it HalSul'In'tEe eyes of the world, rabsequent history has 
fiffly~coiffirmed the moral instmet of the ancient Greeks, 
t^t national insolence or mjn^ico brmgs ita own 

severe punishment. The imaginary dialogue wluch Thuej*- 
dides puts into the mouth of the Athenian and Mchan envoi s , 
and the debate in the Athenian Assembly about the punish- 
ment of revolted Mitylene, are intended to prepare the 
reader for the tragic fate of the Sicilian expedition The 
same writer desonhes the break-up of all social morality 
during the civil war in words which seem to herald the 
destruction not only of Athens, but of Greek .freedom 
MachiavelU’s “ Pnnoo ” shows how history can repeat itself, 
reiteratmg its lesson that a nation wliich gives itseU ' 
to immoral aggrandisement is far on the road to disinte- 
gration Seneca’s rebuke to his slave-holding countrymen , 

“ Can you complain that you have been robbed of the 
liberty which you have yourselves abolished in your own 
homes 1 ” applies equally to nations which have enslaved 
or exploited the i^abitants of subject lands. If the 
Roman Empire had a long and glorious life, it was because 
its methods were hberal, by the standard of ancient times 
In so far as Rome abused her power, she snifered the doom 
of all tyrants 

The illusions of impenahsm have been made clearer 
than ever by the course of modem history. Attempts to 
destroy a nationahty by overthrowing its government, 
proscribing its language, and maltreating its citirens, arc 
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nevex saccessful. The experiment has been tried ■with 
great thoroughness m Poland; and the Poles are no-w 
more of a nation than they were under the oppressive 
feudal system which existed before the partitions. Our 
own empire would be a l udiorji ua failure if it were any 
part of our ambition to Anglicise other races. The only 
Enghsh parts of the empire were waste lands which we 
have peopled "with our own emigrants. We hauled do'wn 
the lE^ench flag in Canada, with ■the result that Eastern 
Canada is now the only flourishing Erench colony, and 
the only part of the world where the French race increases 
rapidly. We have helped the Dutch to multiply "with 
almost equal rapidity in South Africa. We have added 
several miUions -to the naiave population of Egypt, and 
over a htmdred millions to the population of India. 
Similarly, the Americans have made Cuba for 'the first 
tune a really Spanish island, by driving out its mcom- 
petent Spanish governors, and so attractmg immigrants 
from Spam. OnLthe<rWhole,.4’QL imperiqhsm.nothmg.fails 
hbe^juccess. If the conqueror oppresses his' subjects, 
they will become fanatical patriots, and sooner or later 
have their revenge ; if he treats them well, and “ governs 
them for their good,” they ■will multiply faster than their 
rulers, till they claim their independence. The English- 
man now says, “ I am quite content to have it so ” hut 
that IS not the old impenalism. 

The notion that fre quent war is a healthy tomo^ forjEL- 
i^iomis-scarcelyjtenable Its dysgenic effect, by ehmin- 
ating the strongest and healthiest of the population, 
while leaving the weaklings at home ■to be the fathers of 
the next generataon, is no new discovery. It has been 
supported by a succession of men, such as Tenon, Dufau, 
Foissac, do Lapouge, and Bichet in France, Tiedemann 
and Seeck m Germany; Guerrini in Italy; Kellogg and 
Starr Jordan in America. The case is mdeed overwhelm- 
mg. The hves destroyed in war are nearly all males, thus 
disturbmg~-th e sex eauih brium of the population; they 
are in the prime of life, at the age of greatest fecundity; 
and they are picked from a list out of which from twenty to 
thirty per cent, have been rejected for physical unfitness. 
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It seems to be proved that the cbildren bom m France during 
the Napolconio wars were poor and undersized — ^thirty 
millnnetres below the normal height. War combmcd with 
rebgious cehbacy to rum Spain. " Castile makes men and 
wastes them,” said a Spanish writer. “ This sublime and 
terrible phrase sums up the whole of Spanish history,” 
Schiller was nght; " Immer de r Kneg verschlmgt die 
beaten ” Wo m England "have suffered from this drain 
m the past; we shall suffer much more in the next 
generation. 

*• Wo have fed our sea for a thousand years, 

And oho calls us, still unfed, 

Though there’s never a wave of all her wax cs 
But marks our English dead 

We have st raxro d our best to the weed’s unrest. 

To the shark and iho sheering gull. 

If blood bo the pnee of admiralty. 

Lord God, wo ha* paid m full ” 

Aggressive ja atriotism is jihns condemned by common 
sense and the v erdict of history no ic^ than by jnorahty. 
We are entitled to say to the mihtarists what Socrates said 
to Polus * 

"This dootrme of yours has now been examined and 
found wantmg. And this doctnno alone baa stood the 
test — ^tbat we ought to bo more afraid of douig than of 
suffering wrong , and that the prime busmess of every man 
[and nation] is not to seem good, but to bo good, in all 
pnvato and public dealings ” 

If-4ho-4iations -Would rendcr-somotbing more than hp- 
sorsaco-to -this pnnciplo,-tho abolition of war would be 
witliin_ sight, for, as Ruslan says, echoing the judgment 
of the Epistle of St James, " The first reason for all wars, 
and for the necessity of national defences, is that the 
majority of persons, high and low, in all European countries, 
are thieves.” But it must bo remembered that, in spite 
of the proverb, it takes in rcabty only one to make a 
quarrel It is useless for the sheep to pa<!3 resolutions in 
favour of vegetarianism, while the wolf remains of a different 
opinion. 
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Our o\m conversion to pacificism, though, sincere, is 
somewhat recent. Our literature does not refiect it 
Bacon is frankly militarist : 


Above all, for empire and greatness, it i mp^rte thmost. 

' that a nation do profess arms, as them principal honour, 
study, and occupation. For the things which we formerly 
have spoken of are but habfli^^ons towards arms; and 
what is habilitation without int^lnon and acti ... It is 
so plain that a man profiteth in that he most intendeth, 
that it necdeth not to bo stood upon. It is enough to pomt 
at it , that no nation, which doth not directly profess arms, 
may look to have greatness fall into their mouths.” 

A state, therefore, “ ought to have those laws or customs, 
which may reach forth unto them just occasions of war.” 
Shakespeare’s Henry V has been not unreasonably recom* 
mended by the Germans as “good war-reading.” It 
would be easy to compile a cofeno of b ellicos e masams from 
our hterature, reaching downto the end of the nineteenth 
century. The change is perhaps due less to progress m 
morality than to that political good sen se -which has agaia 
and again steered our shSp-^ough dangerous rocks. But 
there has been some real advance, in all civilised countries. 
We do not find that men talked about the “ bankruptcy 
of Christiamty ” durmg the Napoleonic campaigns. Even 
the Germans think it necessary to tell each other lhat it 
was Belgium who began this war. , 

But, though pugn acity and acqui sitiyenessJhave-been 
the real foundatfiih of much jniscalled--patrio^m,.J)etter- 
motives are generally nungled with these primitiveinstinots 
It is the subtle blend of noble and ignoble sentiment which 
makes patriotism such a difficult problem for the moralist. 

nearly always beheves, or tbinkH he believes, 
®'"Mie ^esires the greatness of Ids country because his 
stands for something intrinsically great and valu* 
* Where this conviction is absent we cannot speak of 
patnotasLn but only of the cohesion of a wolf-pack. The 
Ureelm, wj^q at last penshed because they could not com- 
me, had Nevertheless a consciousness that they were the 
ru^es of civilisation against barbarism ; and in their day 
of tnumph o^jrer the Persians they were filled, for a time. 
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^th an almost Je'wish awe in presence of the nghlcots'; 
judgment of God. The “ Persce ” of iCschylus is one of 
the noblest of patriotic poems. The Komans, a harder 
and coarser race, had there ideal of virtus and fjravU':^, 
which mcluded simplicify of hfe, dignity and self-restraint, 
honesty and mdustry, and devotion to the state Tlicy 
rightly felt that these qualities constituted a vocation to 
empire. There was mneh harshness and injustice in 
Roman imperialism; but what nobler epitaph could 
even the British Empire desire than the tribute of Claudian, 
when the weary Titan was at last stnoken and dying : 

“ Hacc cst, m grcmiom nctos qu'o sola rcccp.t, 
bumontunquo genus communi nomme {o\ it 
matris non dominas ritu, cnesque vocavit 
quos domuit, nesuque pio longmqua rcvmxit " t 

Jewish patriotism was, of. a different kind. A federation 
of fierce Bedouin tribes, encamped amid hostile popuh- 
tions, and set in the coo^it of rival empires against which 
it was impossible to stand, the israehtes were hammered 
by misfortune into the most indestructible of all organisms, 
a theocracy. Their rehgion was to them what, in a mino’’ 
degfM,'~Roman Cathoheism has been to Ireland end 
Poland, a consecration of patriotic faith and hope West- 
phal says the Jews failed because they hated foreigner- 
more than they loved God. They havo had good rc-'ison 
to hate foreigners. But undoubtedly the effect of their 
hatred has been that the great gifts which their nation 
had to give to humamty have come through other hands, 
and so have evoked no gratitude. In the first century of 
our era they were called to an almost superhuman abnega- 
tion of their invetexnto nationalism, and they could net 
nso to it. As "almost every other nation would In-.e 
done, they chose the lower patriotism instead of the higher ; 
and it was against their that the rehgion of cirih'^ed 
humamty grow out of Hebrew sod But they gamed ll is 
by their choice, tragic though it was, that they have stood 
by the graves of all the empires that oppres-ed them, ard 
have preserved their racial integrity and tradit’ons in the 
most adverse circumstances Tlie hi‘*tory of the .Tens 
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also shows that oppression and persecution are far more 
efficacious in binding a nation together than commumty 
of interest and national prosperity. Increase of wealth 
divides rather than unites a people ; b ut BiiffcnTig-BhaT Prl 
in.cominon bin(k it.together with.ho.ops of steel. 

The Jews were the offiy race whose spmtual inde- 
pendence was not crushed by the Roman steam-roller. 
It would be unfam to say that Rome destroyed nations; 
for her subjects in the West were barbarous tnbes, and 
in the East she displaced monarchies no less ahen to 
their subjects than her own rule. But she prevented the 
growth of nationahties, as it is to be feared we have done 
in India ; and the absence of sturdy independence m the 
countnes round the Mediterranean, especially in the Greek- 
speaking provinces, made the final downfall mevitable. 
*^0 lesson has its warning for modem theorists who wish 
to o bhtera te the sentiment of nationahty, the revival of 
which, after a long echpse, has been one of the achievements 
of modem civilisation. For it was not till long after the 
destruction of the Western Roman Empire that nationahty 
began to assume its present importance m Europe. 

The transition from medieval to modem history is 
most strongly marked by the emergence of this principle, 
with ail that it involves. At the end of the Middle Ages 
Europe was at last compelled to admit that the grand 
.i^idea of an universal state and an universal church had 
Vs*'' definitely broken down. Butherto it had been assumed 
that behind all national disputes lay a i^ts^evSiutn by which 
aU were bound, and that behind all rehgious questions 
lay the authority of the Roman Cathohe Church, from 
which there was no appeal. The modem period, which 
certainly does not represent the last word of civilisation, 
has witnessed the abandonment of these ideas. The change 
took place gradually. France became a nation when the 
Enghsh raids ceased in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Spain achieved unity a generation later by the union of 
Castile and Aragon and the expulsion of the Moors from 
the pemnsula. Holland found herself in the heroic struggle 
against Spain in the sixteenth century. But the practice 
of conducting wars by, hiring foreign mercenaries, a sure 
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sign that the nationalist spirit is "n-eak, continued till much 
later. And the dynastic principle, which is the vciy 
negation of nationalism, actually culminated in the 
eighteenth century; and this is the true explanation of 
the feeble resistance which Europe offered to the rrcnch 
revolutionary armies, until Kapolcon stirred up the donmint 
spirit of nationalism in the peoples whom he plundered. 
“ In the old European system,” 8 a 3 rs Lord Acton, “ the 
nghts of nationalities were neither recognised by govem- 
menta nor asserted by the people. The interests of the 
reigning famihes, not those of the nations, regulated the 
frontiers ; and the administration was conducted generally 
‘Without any reference to popular desires.” ilamage or 
conquest might unite the most diverse nations under one 
sovereign, such as Charles V. 

"While -stichLideas prevailed, the suppression of a nation 
did imt_Beem hateful; the partition of Poland evoked few 
protests at the time, though perhaps few acts of injustice 
have recoiled with greater force on the heads of their per- 
petrators than this is likely to do. Poles have been and 
are among the bitterest enemies of autocracy, and tlie 
strongest advocates of repubheanism and racialism, in 
aU parts of the world. The French Revolution opened a 
new era for nationalism, both directly and indirectly. The 
deposition of the Bourbons was a national act which might 
be a precedent for other oppressed peoples And ulicn 
the Revolution itself began to trample on the nghts of 
other nations, an npnsing took place, first in Spam and 
then in Prussia, which proved too strong for the tyrant 
The apostasy of Franco from her own ideals of hbort}' 
proved the futility of mere doctrines, like those of Rousseau, 
and compelled the peoples to arm themselves and win 
their freedom by the sword. The national militan«m of 
Prussia was the direct consequence of her humiliation 
at Jena and Auerstadt, and of the harsh terms imposed 
upon her at Tilsit It is true that the Congress of Vienna 
attempted to revive the old dynastic system But for the 
steady opposition of England, the clique of despots might 
have reimposed the old yoke upon’ their subjects Tlic 
settlement of 1816 also left the entire centre of Europe 
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in a state of chaos ; and it was only by slow degrees that 
Italy and Germany attained national unity. Poland, 
the Austrian Empire, and the Balkan States still remain 
in a condition to trouble the peace of the world. In 
Austria-Hungary the clash of the dynastic and the 
nationalist ideas is strident; and every citizen of that 
empire has to choose**T)etween a wider and a narrower 
allegiance 

Europeans are, in fact, far from having made up their 
minds as to what is the organic whole towards which 
patriotic sentiment ought to he directed. Socialism 
agrees with despotism in saying, " It is the pohtical 
a^egate, the state,” however much they may differ as 
to how the state should be administered. For this reason 
militarism and state-socialism might at any time come 
to terms. They are at one m exaggerating the “ orgamc ” 
unity of a political or geographical enclave; and they 
are at one in depreciating the value of individual hherty. 
Loyalty to ” the state ” instead of to ** king and country ” 
is not an easy or a natural emotion. The state is a blood- 
less abstraction, which as a rule only materialises as a 
drill-sergeant or a tax-collector. Enthusiasm for it, and 
not only for what can be got out of it, does not extend 
much beyond the Fabian Society. Csesarism has the 
great advantage of a visible head, as well as of its appeal 
to very old and strong thought-habits; and accordingly, 
in any national crisis, loyalty to the War-lord is likely 
to show unexpected strength, and doctrmaire socialism 
unexpected weakness. 

But devoti^ to the head_of.the state -in Jus-representa- 
tiviB-capamtyjs a different thmg from the old feudal loyalty. 
Itis far more impersonal; the ruler, whether an individual 
or a council, is reverenced as a non-human and non* 
moral embodiment of the national power, a sort of Platonic 
idea of coercive authority. This ^d of loyalty may very 
, easily be carried too far. In reality, we are members of a 
great many “ social organisms,” each of which has mde- 1 
feasible claims upon us. Our family, our circle of acquamt- 
ance, our business or profession, our church, our country, 
the c omit y of civilised nations, humanity at large, are 
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all social organisms; and some of the chief problems of 
ethics are concerned ffith the adjustment of their con- ' 
dieting claims. To make any one of these absolute is 
destructive of morality. But militarism and socialism 
deliberately make the state absolute. In internal affairs 
this may lead to the ruthless oppression of individuals or 
whole classes; in estemal relations it produces wars 
waged with “methods of barbarism.” lie whole idea 
of the state as an organism, which has been emphasised 
by social reformers as a theoretical refutation of selfish 
individualism, rests on the abuse of a metaphor. The 
bond between the dwellers in the same pohtical area is 
far less close than that between the organs of a hving 
body. Every man has a life of his own, and some purely 
personal nghts; he has, moreover, moral links with other 
human associations, outside his own country, and im- 
portant moral duties towards them. No one who reflects 
on the solidarity of interests among capitalists, among 
hand- workers, or, in a different way, among scholars and 
artists, all over the world, can fail to see that the apotheosis ^ 
of the state, whether in the mtcrest of war or of revolution, 
is an anachronism and an absurdity. 

A very different basis for patriotic sentiment is famished 
by the scientific or pseudo- scientific theories about race, ^ ' 
which have become ver^ popular in our time. When the . 
history of ideas m the twentieth century comes to be written, 
it is certain that among the causes of this great wax will 
he named the behef of the Germans in the superionty of 
their own race, based on certain histoncal and ethnological 
theories which have acted like a l^dy wine in stimulating 
the ^int of aggression among them. The theory, stated 
briefly, is that ^e shores of the Baltic are the home of the 
finest human type that has yet existed, a type distingui^cd , 
by blond hair, great physical strength, unequalled mental ‘ 
vigour~^nd abihty, superior morality, and an innate 
aptitude for governing and improving inferior races 
Unfortunately for the world, tto noble stock cannot 
flourish for very long in climat^ unlike its own; but from 
the earliest historical times it has " swarmed ” periodically, 
subjugating the feebler peoples of the south, and elevating 
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them for a t^e above the level ■which they were natnrally 
fitted to reach. Wherever we find marked energy and 
nobleness of character, we may suspect Aryan blood; and 
history will usually support our simnise Among the 
great men who were certainly or probably Germans were 
Agamemnon, Julius Csesar, the Founder of Christianity, 
Dante, and Shakespeare. The blond Nordic giant is fid- 
filling his mission by conquering and imposing his culture 
upon other races. They ought to be grateful to him for 
the service, especially as it has a sacrificial aspect, the 
lower 'types having, at least in their own climates, greater 
power of survival. 

This fantastic theory has been defended in a large 
number of German books, of which the Foundations of (he 
Nineteenth Century, by the renegade Englishman Hoiuton 
Chamberlain, is the most ■widely known. The objections 
to it are numerous. It is notonous that until the mven- 
tion of gunpowder the settled and ci'vilised peoples of 
Europe were m frequent danger from bands of hardier 
mountaineers, forest-dwellers, or pastoral nomads, who 
generally came from the north. But the formidable fight- 
ing powers of these marauders were no proof of intrinsic 
superiority. In fact, the most successful of these con- 
querors, if success is measured by the amoimt of territory 
overrun and subdued, were not the " great blond beasts " 
of Nietzsche, but yellow monsters ■with black hair, the Huns 
and Tartars.^ The causes of Tartar ascendancy had not 
■the remotest connection ■with any moral or intellectual 
quahties which we can be expected to admire. Nor can 
the Nordic race, well endowed by nature as it undoubtedly 
is, prove such a superiority as this theory claims for it. 
Some of the largest brains yet measured have been those 
of Japanese; and the Jews have probably a higher average 
of ability than the Teutons. Again, the G®nmans are not 
descended from a pure Nordic stock. The Northern iype 
can be best studied in Scandinavia, where the people share 
■with the Irish the distinction of being the handsomest 

^ The reasons o£ their irresistible strength have been explained 
m a most brilliant manner by Dr. Feisker m the first volume of the 
Oambridge Medieval Hislorjl- 
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race in the Trorld The German is a mixture of various 
anatomical types, includmg, in some parts, distinct traces 
of Mongolian blood, vrhich indicate that the raiding Huns 
meddled, according to their custom, -with the ^nnan 
women, and bequeathed to a section of the nation the 
Turanian cheek-bones, as well as certain moral character- 
istics Lastly, the German race has never shown much 
aptitude for governing and assimilatmg other peoples 
lie French, by virtue of their greater sympathy, are fsx 
more successful. 

The French have their own form of this pseudo-science 
in their doctrine of the pers;istenoe of national character- 
istics Each nation may be summed up in a formula ; 
England, for example, is ** the country of will.” A few 
instances may, no doubt, be quoted in support of this 
theory. Juhus Caisar said: "Duas res plerasque Gallia 
industnosissuue prosequitur, rem mihtarem et argute 
loqni " ; and these are still the characteristics of our gallant 
alhes. And Madame de Stael may be thought to have 
hit ofi the German character very cleverly about the time 
when Bismarck first saw the light. “The Germans are vigor- 
ously submissive They employ philosophical reasonings 
to explain what is the least philosophic thing in the world, 
respect for force and the fear which transforms that 
respect into admiration ” But the fact remains that the 
characters of nations frequently change, or rather that what 
we call national character is usually only the pohcy of the 
govemmg class, forced upon it by circumstances, or tho 
manner of living which climate, geographical position, 
and other external causes have made necessary for the 
inhahitante of a country. - , 

To found patriotism on homogeneity of race is no wiser 
than to bound it by frontier Imes As tho Abb6 Noel has 
lately written about his own country, Belgium, “ the race 
is not tbo nation The nation is not a physiological fact; 
it is a moral fact yhat constitutes a nation j is-t he com * 
cipnityjQLjseatim ents and i d c^ whi ch reS^ 

CQjn mon history an d-fidu cati on. The variations of tho 
, ceplielic mdex are her© of no great importance. The 
essential factor of the national consciousness resides m a 
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certain common mode of conceiving the conditions of the 
social life.” 

Belgium, the AhhS maintains, has found this naHonal 
consciousness amid her suSerings; there are no longer 
any distinctions between Erench-spealdng Belgians and 
Walloons or Flemings. This is in truth the real base 
of patriotism. It is the basis of our own love for our 
country. What Britain stands for is what Britain is. 
We have long known in our hearts what Britain stands 
for; but we have now been driven to search our thoughts 
and make our ideals explicit to ourselves and others. 
• plHie Englishman has become a philosopher malgH_lui, 

Whatever the world thinks,” writes Bishop~Befkeley, 
I” he who hath not much meditated upon God, the human 
^soul, and the suvMmmJiQnum, may possibly ma^ a thriving 
^earthworm, but will most indubitably make a sorry patriot 
^and a sorry statesman.” These words, which were quoted 
by khr. Arthur Balfour a few years ago, may seem to make 
a large demand on the average citizen; but in our quiet 
way we have all been meditating on these things since 
last August, and we know pretty well what our aummum 
bonum is for our coimtry. We beheve in chivalry and 
fair..play and kindliness — these things first and foremost; 
and wo believe, if not exactly in democracy, yet in a govern- 
ment under which a man may think and speak the thing 
he wills. We do not believe in war, and we do not beheve 
in bullying . We do not flatter ourselves ihat we are the 
supermen ; but we are convinced that the ideas which we 
stand for, and which wo have on the whole tried to carry 
out, are ftssfintial to the peaceful progress and happmess 
of humamty; and for these ideas we have drawn the 
sword. The great words of Abraham lancoln have been 
on the lips of many and m the hearts of all since the begm- 
mng of the great contest t ” With malice towards none ; 
with charity for all; with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right — let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in.” 

Patriotism thus spiritualised and moralised is the true 
patriotism. When the emotion is once set in its right 
relations to the whole of human life and to all that makes 
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human life worth living, ifc cannot become an immorrl 
o bsession. It is certain to become an immoral obscssion 
,if'it is isolated and made absolute. We have seen the 
' appalling perversion — the methodical diabolism — ^vlnc! 
this obsession has produced in Germanv. It h''s startled 
us because we thought that the civilised world had go* 
beyond such insanity; but it is of course no new thing 
Machiavelh said, “ I prefer my country to the salvation of 
my soul ” — a sentiment which sounds noble but is not , it 
bas only a superhcial resemblance to St Paul’s willingness 
to be “ accursed ” for the sake of his countrj*mcn iSenl- 
worship remains what it was, even when the idol is draped 
in the national flag. This obsession may be in part r 
survival from savage conditions, when all was at etaVc 
in every feud ; but chiefly it is an example of the idcali-.irc 
and umversahsing power of the imagination, which tun’- 
evety unchecked passion into a monomania The onb 
remedy is, as Lowell’s Hosea Biglow reminds us, to bear in 
mind that “ our true country is that ideal realm which wc 
represent to ourselves under the names of religion, dut;. , 
and the like Our terrestrial organisations are but Iar-o*T 
approaches to so fair a model; and all they arc vor’'y 
traitors who resist not any attempt to divert then froM 
this their original intendment Our true country i 
bounded on the north and the south, on the cr'^t and west, 
by Justice, and when she oversteps that invu^ible bovnul-.n 
line by so much as a hair’s breadth, she ccasf's to be Ou'- 
mother, and chooses rather to be looked upon gt'rsi roi ‘*r.i 
So Socrates said that the wise man will bo a citicon of ln=t 
true city, of which the type is laid up m heaven, and onl. 
conditionally of his earthly country. 

The obsession of patriotism is not the only cvi* wi'.ch 
we have to consider. W'e may err by defect a*? wc.l a 
by excess Herbert Spencer speaks of an " rnt: r-'*’-.' * c 
bias”; and it can hardlj be disputed that many F, 
men who pride themselves on their loftj non! *.« 
suffering from this mental twist Tiie r-'" to 

belong to the Anglo-Saxon con-litut.on, for it is re.-’y 
encountered in other countries, while wc 1’*'’! a : 

Xapolcomc faction a hundred year' go, and t^'o A' •'t ' ^ 
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had their ** Ctepperheads ” in the Northern States during 
the civil -war. Ri our own day, every enemy of T^nglp-n dj, 
from the mad Mullah to the mad Kaiser, has had his 
advocates at home ; and the champions of Boer and Boxer, 
of Afridi and Afrikander, of the Mahdi and the Matahele, 
, have been usually the same persons, llhe EnglisTi, it 
•J^would appear, differ from other misguided rascals m never 
^vf^eing nght even by accident. But the idi osyncr asy of a 
' few persons is far less important than the comparative 
insensibihty of whole classes to the patnotic appeal, except 
when war is actually raging. This is not specially char- 
acteristic of our own country. The German Emperor has 
complamed of his Social Democrats ‘"neople without 
r' a fatherlar'^-^’"*~’“'*l,‘‘'^.,^|^^ ^ ” has been 
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had their “ CJopperheads ” in the Northern States during 
the civil •war. In our own day, every enemy of 
from the mad Mullah to the mad Kaiser, has had his 
advocates at home ; and the champions of Boer and Boxer, 
of Afndi and Afrikander, of the Mahdi and the Matahele, 
have been usually the same persons The English, it 
jvould appear, differ from other misguided rascals in never 
iiemg right even fay accident. But the idi osyncr asy of a 
few persons is far less important than the comparative 
insensibility of whole classes to the patriotic appeal, except 
when war is actually ragmg. This is not specially char- 
acteristic of our own country. The German Emperor hna 
complamed of his Social Democrats as “people without 
a fatherland ” ; and the cry " A has la patrie ” has been 
heard m France. 

It is usual to explain this attitude by the fact that the 
manual workers “have no steke in the country,” and 
might not find their condition altered for the worse by 
subjection to a foreign power. A few of our working- 
men have given colour to this charge by exclaimmg 
p etulantly that they could not he worse off under the 
Germans; but in this they have done themselves and 
their class less than justice. The anti-nuhtarism and 
cosmopolitanism of the masses in every country is a pro- 
foimdly interestmg fact, a problem which demands no 
superficial investigation. It is one result of that emanci- 
pation from traditional ideas which makes the most im- 
portant difference between the upper and middle classes on 
the one side and the lower on the other. We lament that 
the workmg-man takes but little interest in Christianity, 
and rack otir brains to discover what we have done to 
discredit our rehgion in his eyes The truth is that 
Christianity, as a dogmatic and ecclesiastical system, is 
unmtelligible without a very considerable knowledge of 
the conditions tmder which it took shape. But what are 
the ancient Hebrews, and the Greeks and Bomans, to the 
working-man* He is simply cut off from the means of 
readmg mtelligently any book of the Bible, or of under- 
standing how the institution called the Catholic Church, 
and its offshoots, came to exist. As our st^e education 
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to him. He sees no advantage and no credit in territorial 
3'gS^fmdisement, which he suspects to be prompted mainly 
by the desire to make money unjustly. He is therefore 
a convinced pacificist; though his doctrine of human 
► brotherhood breaks down ign ominious ly when he his 
economic position threatened'^yl^e competition of cheap 
foreign labour. If an armed struggle ever takes place 
between the nations of Europe (or their colonists) and the 
yellow races, it will be a working-man’s war. But on the 
whole, the best hope of getting nd of militarism may he m 
the growing power of the working class. The poor, bemg 
j mtensely gregaiious and very susceptible to aU collective 
. emotions, are still liable to fits of warlike excitement. But 
their real mmds are at present set against an aggressive 
foreign policy, without being shut against the appeals of a 
higher patnotism. 

And yet the irritation which is felt against preachers 
of the brotherhood of man is not without justification. 
Some persons who condemn patnotism are simply lacking 
in pubho spirit, or their loyally is monopolised by some 
7 or cause,” which is a poor substitute for love of country. 
"■ The man who has no prejudices in favour of his own family 
and his own coimtry is generally an unamiable creature 
So we need not condemn Mohdre for saymg, “ L’ami du 
genre humain n’est pas du tout mon fait,” nor Bmneti^re 
for declanng that “ Ni la nature ni I’histoire n’ont en effet 
voulu que les hommes fussent tons frdres.” But Erenoh 
y Neo-ca^ohcism, a bourgeois movement directed against 
1,1 all the “ ideas of 1789,” seems to have adopted the most 
ferocious kind of chawdnjsm. M. Paul Bourget wrote 
the other day in the de Faria, " The war must be the 
first of many, since we cannot exterminate sixty-five 
million Germans in a single campaign 1 ” The women and 
children too 1 This is not the way ro revive the religion 
of Christ in France. 

The practical question for the future is whether there is 
any prospect of returning, under more favourable auspices, 
to the unrealised ideal of the Middle Ages — an agree- 
ment among the nations of Europe to live amicably under 
one system of international law and right, binding upon 
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all, and Trith the consciousness of an intellectual and spiritual 
unity deeper than pohtical divisions “ The nation- r^o 
the citizens of humanity,” said Mazzini; and so they ounht 
to be Some of the omens are favourable Milii'nsni has 
dug its OTvn grave The Great Povreis increased tl.cir 
armaments till the burden became insupportable, and have 
novT rushed into bankruptcy m the hope of shaking it oil 
In prehistoric times the lords of creation were certain 
gigantic lizards, protected by massive armour-plates vhich 
could only be carried by a creature thirty to sivty foot long 
Then they died, when neither earth, air, nor water could 
support them any longer. Such must be the end of the 
European nations, unless they loam wisdom. The Ics.-ou 
will bo brought home to them by Transatlantic compct-tion. 
The United States of America had already, before tins 
war, an initial advantage over the disunited rlatca of 
Europe, amounting to at least 10 per cent on every con- 
tract , after the war this advantage irill bo doubled It 
remains to be seen whether the next generation will honour 
the debts which we are piling up Disrrcli need to com- 
plain of what ho called ” Pjxtch finance,” which cons in 
” mortgagmg the industry of the future to protect prope^y 
in tho present,” Pitt paid for the great war of a luirure-i 
years ago in this manner; after a century vo arc r’d! 
groaning under the burden of his loans Wo nay 1 nr 
more of tho uiiguity of " Dutch finance ” v.hen thn dc’^o 
cracics of th^neirt generation have a chance of reped'a*- 
obligations which, as they will say, they did rot cont—.:; 
However that may be, international rivalry is p’lu.h vf ri 
bad business; and there are great possibiIit{''S in the Iharu'* 
Tribunal, if, and only if, the sigmto-.cs to the conf''*t rr-' 
bind themselves to use force against a re calcitra nt r '•rabrr 
The conduct of Germany in thit war has shown t’n* p !’•’ * 
opinion is powerless to restrain a natiot> whwh f( .c 

enough to defy it 

Another cause which may give patriot « le'sira t irr 
their thoughts away from war s ahrme is that th" " 'w'' - 
ing ” penod of the European races is cotwc: to an r: i T ■* 
unparalleled increaseofpopulat.on in the fir^t •; 

of the nineteenth century hi': be-'u foll'iwt- 1 ?.y s ; r*- 
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decrease in the birth-rate, which will begin to tell upon 
social conditions when the reduction in the death-rate, 
which has hitherto kept pace with it, shall have reached ite 
natural limit. Europe with a stationary population will 
bo in a much happier condition; and problems of social 
reform can then be tackled with some hope of success. 
Honourable emidation in the arts of life may then take the 
place of desperate competition and antagonism. Human 
hves will begm to have a positive value, and we may even 
think it fair to honour our saviours more than our destroyers. 
The effects of past follies will then soon be effaced; for 
nations recover much more qmckly from wars than from 
internal disorders. External injuries are rapidly cured; 
but “ those wotmds heal ill that men do give themselves.” 
^ The greatest obstacle to progress is not man’s inherited 
’'^pugnacity, but his incorrigibl e tendency to parasitism 
-'"^e true patriot will keep his eye fixed on this, and will 
dread as the state’s worst enemies those citizens who at 
the top and bottom of the social scale have no other ambi- 
tion than to hang on and suck the life-blood of the nation. 
Great things may be hoped from the new science of eugenics, 
when it has passed out of its tentotive and experimental 
stage. 

In the distant future we may reasonably hope that 
patnotism wfil be a s entimen t like the loyalty which binds 
a man to his pubhc school and umversity, an affection 
purged of all ra^ our-andj'eakaisy. a. stimulus toja JUhononr- 
^le-conduct-and-noble. effoit>3_part_oLthe_poetigLjof life. 
It is so already to many of us, and has been so to the noblest 
Enghshmen since we have had a literature. If Henry V’s 
speech at Agincourt is the splendid ga scona de of a royal 
freebooter, there is no false nng in the scene where John of 
Gaunt takes leave of his banished son ; nor in Sir Walter 
Scott’s " Breathes there a man with soul so dead,” etc 
"HI forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning ” We cannot qmte manage to substitute London 
for Zion in singing psa^s, though there are some places 
in England — Eton, Winchester, Oxford, Cambridge — 
which do evoke these feelings. These emotions of loyalty 
and devotion are by no means to be checked or despised. 
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They have an infinite potency for good. In 
things .t hfimiajoojc onflict be t'ween intensity and 0x03’-=' on 
The deepest-sympathy- la., potentially, nbo the 
Ho "who loves not his home, and country rvhich h<' b- 3 r > 1, 
horr shall he love humanity in general, orhich 1 e }r=! ii'’: 
seen! There are, after all, few emotions of which one hv 
less reason to he ashamed than the little lamp in the throot 
which the Englishman feels when he first catcher sight of 
the r^lo cliffs of Dover, 
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SIMPMOITY AND TOLSTOY 
Bs: 6 . K. Chestebton 

The whole world is certainly heading for a great aim - 
plicity, not deliberately, but rather inevitably. It is not 
a mere fashion of false innocence, like that of the Erench 
aristocrats before the Bevolution, who built an altar to 
Pan, and who taxed the peasantry for the enormous 
expenditure which is needed in order to live the simple 
life of peasants. The simplicity towards which the world 
is driving is the necessary outcome of all our systems and 
speculations and of our deep and continuouB contemplation 
of things. Eor the universe is like everything in it: we 
have to look at it repeatedly and habitually before we see 
it. It is only when we have seen it for the hundredth time 
that we see it for the first time. The more consistently 
things are contemplated, the more they tend to umfy them- 
selves and therefore to simplify themsedves. The simplifica- 
tion of anything is alwajrs sensational. Thus monotheism 
IS the most sensational of things : it is as if we gazed long 
at a design full of disconnected objects, and, suddenly, 
with a stunning thrill, they came together into a huge and 
staring face. 

Few people will dispute that all the typical movements 
of our lame are upon tTiis road towards simphfication. Bach 
system seeks to be more fundamental than the other; 
each sedks, in the literal sense, to undermine the other. 
Tn art, for example, the old conception of man, classic as 
the Apollo Belvedere, has first been attacked by the realist, 
who asserts that man, as a fact of natural history, is a 
creature with colourless hair and a freckled face. Then 
comes the Impressionist, going yet deeper, who asserts 
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that to his physical eye, which alone is certain, man is a 
creature with purple hair and a grey face. Then comes 
the Symbolist, and says that to his soul, which alone is 
certain, man is a creature with green hair and a blue face. 
And all the great writers of our time represent in one 
form or another this attempt to re-establish communication 
with the elemental, or, as it is sometimes more roiiglily 
and fallaciously expressed, to return to nature. Some think 
that the return to nature consists in drinking no wine, 
some think that it consists in drinking a great deal more 
than is good for them. Some think that the return to 
nature is achieved by beating swords into ploughshares; 
some think it is achieved by turning ploughshares into very 
ineffectual British War OfSce bayonets It is natural, 
according to the Jingo, for a man to lall other people with 
gunpowder and himself with gin It is natural, according 
to the humanitanan revolutionist, to loll other people with 
dynamite and himself with vegetariamsm. It would be too 
obviously Philistine a sentiment, perhaps, to suggest that 
the claim of cither of these persons to bo obeying the 
voice of nature is interesting when wo consider that they 
require huge volumes of paradoxical argument to persuade 
themselves or anyone else of the truth of their conclusions 
But the giants of our time are undoubtedly ahko in that 
they approach by vciy different roads tins conception of 
the return to simpheity. Ibsen returns to nature by* the 
angular exterior of fact, Maeterlinck by the eternal ten- 
dencies of fable Whitman returns to nature by scemg how 
much he can accept, Tolstoy by seeing how much he can 
reject 

Now, this heroic desire to return to nature is, of course, 
m some respects, rather like the heroic desire of a Idttcn 
to return to its own taU. A tail is a simple and beautiful 
obj'ect, rhythmic in curve and soothing in texture, but it 
is certainly one of the minor but characteristic qualities of 
a tail that it should hang behmd. It is impossible to deny’ 
tliat it would in some degree lose its character if attached 
to any other part of the anatomy. Now, nature is like a 
tail in the sense that it is vitally important if it is to dis- 
chaige its real duty that it should bo always behind. To 
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imagine that we can see nature, especially our own nature, 
facetofaceis aiolly; it is even a blasphemy. It is like the 
conduct of a cat in some mad fairy-tale, who should set 
out on his travels with the firm conviction that he would 
find his tail growing like a tree m the meadows at the end 
of the world. And the actual effect of the travels of the 
philosopher in search of nature when seen from the outside 
looks very like the gyrations of the tail-pursuing kitten, 
exhibiting much enthusiasm but httle digmty, much cry 
and very httle tail. The grandeur of nature is that she 
is omnipotent and unseen, that she is perhaps ruling us 
most when we think that she is heeding us least. " Thou 
art a God that hidest Thyself,” said the Hebrew poet 
It may be said with all reverence that it is behind a man’s 
back that the spirit of nature hides. 

It IS this consideration that lends a certain air of futihty 
even to aU the inspired simphcities and thunderous veracities 
of Tolstoy. We feel that a man cannot make himself 
simple merely by warring on complexity; we feel, indeed, 
in our saner moments that a man cannot make himself 
simple at all. A self-conscious simphcity may well be far 
more intrinsically ornate than luxury itself Indeed, a 
great deal of the pomp and sumptuousness of the world’s 
history was simple in the truest sense. It was bom of an 
almost babyish receptiveness; it was the work of men who 
had eyes to wonder and men who had ears to hear. 

“ King Solomon brought merchant men. 

Because of his desire. 

With peacocks, apes and ivory. 

From Tarshish unto tyro.” 

But this proceeding was not a part of the wisdom of 
Solomon ; it was a part of his folly — I had almost said of 
his irmocence. Tolstoy, we feel, would not be content with 
hurling satire and denunciation at “Solomon m all his 
glory.” With fierce and unimpeachable logic he would 
go a step further. He would spend days and mghts in the 
meadows stripping the shameless crimson coronals off the 
hlies of the field 

The new collection of Tales from Tolstoy, translated and 
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edited by Mr R. Kisbet Bain, is calculated to dratv par- 
ticular attention to this ethical and ascetic ^ide of Toktoy’s 
work. In one sense, and that the deepest sense, the 
•work of Tolstoy is, of course, a genuine and noble appeal 
to simphcity. The narrow notion that an artist may not 
teach is pretty well exploded by now. But the truth of the 
matter is, that an artist teaches far more by his mere back- 
ground and properties, his landscape, his co'-tunie, his idiom 
and technique — all the part of his work, in short, of u hich 
he is probably entirely unconscious, than by the elaborate 
and pompous moral dicta which he fondly imagines to be bis 
opimons. The real distmction between the othic« of h’gh r rt 
and the ethics of manufactured and didactic art lies in the 
simple fact that the bad fable has a moral, while the good 
fable is a moral. And the real moral of Tolstoy comes o it 
constantly in these stones, the great moral which lies at the 
heart of all his work, of which he is probably unconsciou^, 
and of which it is quite hlcely that ho would vehemently 
disapprove. The cunous cold white hght of morning tliat 
shines over all the tales, the folklore simplicity with which 
“ a man or a woman ” are spoken of mtliout further ulonti- 
fication, the love— one might almost say the lust — for the 
quahties of brute matenals, the hardness of vood, and the 
softness of mud, the ingrained belief in a certain ancient 
kindliness sitting beside the veiy cradle of the race of nnn — 
these influences arc truly moral When wo put b^s.^c then 
the trumpeting and tcanng nonsense of the didact.c 
Tolstoy, screaming for an obscene punty, shoutme for an 
inhuman peace, hackuig up human life into small sirs nith 
a chopper, sneenng at men, women, and children out of 
respect to humamty, combining in one chaos of coiitnuhc- 
tions an unmanly Puritan and an uncivilised png, then, 
indeed, we scarcely know wluthcr To^'toy has vaiii-Lcd 
We know not what to do ■with this small and no*sy momli'i 
who is inhabiting one comer of a great and good man 
It is difl'cult m every case to reconcile To’^-toy the great 
artist •with Tolstoy the almost venomous refo-rncr. It .•» 
difiicult to believe th-’t a man who dr.aws m •^-eh o .1- 

lires the disniitv of the d”dv life cf liman.tv n.;ardr ns 

• • • 

evil that divine act of procreation by which that d gr.ty is 
I 
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renewed from age to age. It is difficult to believe that a 
man who has pamted with so frightful an honesty the heart- 
rendmg emptmess of the life of the poor can really grudge 
them every one of their pitiful pleasures, from courtship 
to tobacco. It is difficult to beheve that a poet in prose 
who has BO powerfully exhibited the earth-bom air of 
the essential kinship of a human bemg, with the landscape 
in which he hves, can deny so elemental a virtue as that 
which attaches a man to his own ancestors and his own 
land. It is difficult to believe that the man who feels so 
poignantly the detestable insolence of oppression would not 
actually, if he had the chance, lay the oppressor flat with 
his fist All, however, anses from the search after a false 
simphcity, the aim of being, if I may so express it, more 
natural than it is natural to be. It would not only be 
more human, it would be more humble of us to be content to 
be complex. The truest kinship with humanity would lie 
in domg as humanity has always done, acceptmg with a 
sportsmanlike rehsh the estate to which we are called, the 
star of our happiness, and the fortunes of the land of our 
birth. 

The work of Tolstoy has another and more special 
sigmficance. It represents the re-assertion of a certain 
awful common-sense which characterised the most extreme 
utterances of Christ It is true that we cannot turn the 
cheek to the smiter; it is true that we cannot give our 
doak to the robber; civilisation is too comphcated, too 
vainglorious, too emotional. The robber would brag, and 
we should blush; in other words, the robber and we are 
alike sentimentalists. The command of Christ is impossible, 
but it IS not insane; it is rather saniiy preached to a 
planet of lunatics. If the whole world was suddenly 
stricken with a sense of humour it would find itself 
mechanically fulfilling the Sermon on the Mount. It is 
not the plain facts of the world which stand m the way of 
that consummaidon, but its passions of vanity and self- 
advertisement and morbid sensibihty. It is true that we 
cannot turn the cheek to the smiter, and the sole and 
sufficient reason is that we have not the pluck Tolstoy 
and his followers have shown that they have the pluck. 
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and even if ■vre think they are mistaken, by t’':s s'gn tkoy 
conquer. Thoir theory has the strength of an tiilcrly 
consistent thing It represents that doctrine of rniMnci- 
and non-resistance TThich is the last and most audacic“-3 c: 
all the forms of resistance to every casting aatbonty. It 
IS the great stnkc of the Quakers trhich is more formldab’ > 
than manj- sangumary revolnt.ons. If hum''n b^ing^ coni 1 
only succeed m achievmg a real passive res.s*Tico thci. 
■would bo strong ■vnth the appalling strength of inammate 
thmgs, they Tvould be calm with the maddening calm cf 
oak or iron, which conquer ■without vengeareo ard are 
conquered ■without humihation The theory of Ciir.rt:a*i 
duty enunciated by them is that we should never conquer 
by force, but always, if we can, conqner by persuasion 
In their mythology St George did not conquer the dragon . 
ho tied a pink ribbon round its neck and gave it a saucer 
of milk- Accordmg to them, a course of cons’s^tcut Idiiunca* 
to Nero uould have turned him into something orlv fatati\ 
represented by Alfred the Great In fact, the pohci 
recommended by this school for dealing i.*th the Loi-iae 
stupidity and bovine fuiyof this uorld is rccurattly summei 
up in the celebrated verso of Mr. Edward Lear : 

“ T},cre T-as oa old wan ■vJ»o et d, * IIcw 
Shall I fleo from this tCTib'o cow J 
1 trill Eit on a etilc and coataiu? to saii>. 

Till I rotten the 1 '■art o£ this cof ’ " 

Their confidence in human nature is really honourable 
and magnificent; it takes the form of rcfusii'g to l^’lieve 
the overwhelming majonty of mankind, even when ti.et 
set out to explain their otva motives But althojgh mo't 
of us would in all prohabihty tend at first sight to consider 
this new sect of Christians as Lttle less outrrgcoa= 
some brawling and absurd sect in the Ecformatio", yet tve 
bhculd fall mto a singular error in doing ro 11 o C "-j: 
♦iamty of Tolstoy is, uhen we come to consider it, r"e cl 
the most thrilling and dramatic inc.dcrt"; in car r’C'i.~. 
civilisation It represents a tribute to the O’n-t ■’r n ’.~’c:i 
more sensational than the breaking cf seals cr the £ *hrg 
of stars. 
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Erom the point of view of a rationaJiat, the whole world 
is rendered almost irrational by the single phenomenon of 
Christian Socialism. It turns '&e scient^o universe top^- 
turvy, and makes it essentially possible that the key of aU 
social evolution may be found in the dusty casket of some 
discredited creed. It cannot be amiss to consider tliig 
phenomenon as it really is 

The religion of Christ has, hke many true thmgs, been 
disproved an eztraordmary number of tunes. It was 
disproved by the Neo-Platonist philosophers at the very 
moment when it was first starting forth upon its staxtlmg 
and umversal career. It was disproved agam by many of 
the sceptics of the Renaissance only a few years before its 
second and supremely striking embodiment, the religion of 
Puntanism, was about to tnumph over many kmgs, and 
civilise many contments. We aU agree that these schools 
of negation were only interludes in its history; but we all 
believe naturally and inevitably that the negation of our 
own day is really a breaking up of the theological cosmos, 
an Armageddon, a Ragnorak, a twibght of the gods The 
man of the nineteenth century, like a schoolboy of sixteen, 
beheves that his doubt and depression are symbols of the 
end of the world. la our day the great irrehgiomsts who 
did nothing but dethrone Glod and drive angels before 
them have been outstripped, distanced, and made to look 
orthodox and humdrum. A newer race of sceptics has 
found somethmg infimtely more exciting to do than naibng 
down the lids upon a million coffins, and the body upon a 
sin^e cross. They have disputed not only the elementary 
creeds, but the dementary laws of mankmd, property, 
patriotism, civil obedience. They have arraigned civilisa- 
tion as openly as the materialists have arraigned theology ; 
they have damned all the philosophers even lower than 
they have damned the saints. Thousands of modem men 
move quietly and conventionally among their fellows while 
holding views of national limitation or landed property 
that would have made Voltaire shudder hke a mm listening 
to blasphemies. And the last and wildest phase of this 
saturnalia of scepticism, the school that goes furthest among 
thousands who go so far, the school that demes the moral 
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validity of tiiiose ideals of courage or obedience irluch arc 
recognised even among pirates, this school bases itself 
upon the literal words of Christ, like Dr. Watts or Messrs 
Moody and Sankey. Xever in the whole history of the 
world was such a tremendous tribute paid to the vitality 
of an ancient creed. Compared with this, it would bo a 
small thing if the Red Sea were cloven asunder, or the sun 
did stand still at midday. Wo are faced with the pheno- 
menon that a set of revolutionists whose contempt for all 
the ideals of family and nation would evoke horror in a 
thieves’ kitchen, who can nd themselves of those elementary 
instincts of the man and the gentleman which chng to the 
very bones of our civilisation, cannot rid themselves of the 
influence of two or three remote Oriental anecdotes written 
in corrupt Greek. The fact, when realised, has about it 
something stunning and hypnotic. The most convinced 
rationalist is in its presence suddenly stneken with a strange 
and ancient vision, sees the immense sceptical cosmogonies 
of this age as dreams gomg the way of a thousand forgotten 
heresies, and beheves for a moment that the dark saymgs 
handed down through eighteen centuries may, indeed, 
contain in themselves the revolutions of which we have 
only begun to dream. 

This value which wo have above suggested, unquestion- 
ably belongs to the Tolstoians, who may roughly bo 
desenbed as the new Quakers With their strange opti- 
mism, and their almost appalhng logical courage, they 
offer a tribute to Christianity which no orthodoxies could 
offer. It cannot but bo remarkable to watch a revolution 
in which both the rulers and the rebels march under the 
same symbol. But the actual theory of non-resistance 
itself, with all its kindred theories, is not, I think, charac- 
terised by that intellectual obviousness and necessity which 
its supporters claim for it. A pamphlet before us shows 
us an extraordinary number of statements about the New 
Testament, of which the accuracy is by no means so striking 
as the confidence. To begin with, we must protest rg.-iinst 
a habit of quoting and paraphrasmg at the same time. 
Wlien a man is discussing what Jesus meant, let him state 
first of all what He said, not what the man thinks He 
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would have said if He had expressed Hiinself more clearly 
Here is an instance of question and answer : 

Q “ How did our Master Himself sum up the law in a 
few words ? ” 

A. “ Be ye merciful, be ye perfect even as your Father , 
your Father in the spirit world is merciful, is perfect ” 

There is nothing in this, perhaps, which Christ might 
not have said except the abommable metaphysical modern- 
ism of “ the spirit world ” ; but to say that it is recorded 
that He did say it, is like saying it is recorded that He 
preferred palm-trees to sycamores It is a simple and 
unadulterated untruth. The author should know that these 
words have meant a thousand thmgs to a thousand people, 
and that if .more ancient sects had paraphrased them as 
cheerfully as he, he would never have had the text upon 
which he founds his theory. In a pamphlet m which 
plain printed words cannot be left alone, it is not surprising 
if there are misstatements upon larger matters Here is a 
statement clearly and philosophically laid down which we 
can only content ourselves with ^tly denymg* “The 
fifth rule of our Lord is that we should take special pains 
to cultivate the same kind of regard for people of foreign 
countnes, and for those generally who do not belong to us, 
or even have an antipathy to us, which we already entertain 
towards our own people, and those who are in sympathy 
with us ” I should very much like to know where m the 
whole of the New Testament the author finds this violent, 
unnatural, and immoral proposition. Christ did not have 
the same land of regard for one person as for another. We 
are specifically told that there were certam persons whom 
He specially loved. It is most improbable that He thought 
of other nations as He thought of His own. The sight of 
TTir national city moved Him to tears, and the highest 
compliment He paid was, “ Behold an Isradite indeed ’* 
The author has simply confused two entirely distinct thmgs. 
Christ commanded us to have love for all men, but even if 
we had equal love for all men, to speak of having the same 
love for all men is merely bewildermg nonsense. If we 
love a man at all, the impression he produces on us must 
be vitally different to the impression produced by another 
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man whom we love To speak of having the same kmd of 
regard for both is about as sensible as asking a man whether 
he prefers chrysanthemums or billiards Christ did not 
love humamty , He never said Ho loved humamty : He 
loved men. Neither Ho nor anyone else can love humanity , 
it is like loving a gigantic centipede And the reason that 
the Tolstoians can even endure to think of an equally 
distnbuted afcectaon is that their love of humanity is a 
logical love, a love into which they are coerced by their 
own theones, a love which would be an insult to a tom-cat. 

But the greatest error of all lies in the mere act of cutting 
up the teaching of the New Testament into five rules It 
precisely and mgemously misses the most dommant charac- 
teristic of the teaching — its absolute spontaneity Tlio 
abyss between Christ and all His modern mterpreters is 
that we have no record that He ever wrote a word, except 
with His finger m the sand. The whole is the history of 
one continuous and sublime conversation Thousands of 
rules have been deduced from it before these Tolstoian 
rules were made, and thousands will be deduced afterwards 
It was not for any pompous proclamation, it was not for 
any elaborate output of printed volumes ; it was for a few 
splendid and idle words that the cross was set up on Calvary, 
and the earth gaped, and the sun was darkened at noonday 
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BICHABD QARNETT 

Bichabd Gabhstx was bom at Lichfield in. 1835, and was 
the son of a clergyman who held the important position of 
Assistant-Keeper of Pnnted Books m the Bntieh Museum. 
He himself became Assistant-Librarian there in 1861, and 
^adually rose to the position of Keeper of Printed Books, 
for many years he edited the famous catalogue of the hbraiy, 
and he gave kmdly help to the innumerable students of various 
nationahties who make researches in the wonderful collection 
of books over which he presided. But Dr. Garnett was much 
more than a hbranan. He was alwa 3 m a keen and deep 
student; he was a poet; he was an excellent and fearless 
cntic : and he was the ma^r of a refined and nervous Eng^^ 
style. He wrote on many hterary subjects and knew many 
languages, but what seems to have interested birn most 
deeply was the Bomantio Movement; and there was no one 
who had a fuller knowledge of the hterature which has gathered 
round Shelley, Keats, B^on and Leigh Hunt than this shy 
and bookish scholar m the Museum. Those who wish to see 
what manner of man ho was as a poet should read his grand 
translation of Tansillo’s sonnet. As a writer of prose he may 
be estimated by readmg the introductions he furnished to 
various volumes of poetry, and by essays such as that printed 
in this book. He (hed m 1906. 

I 

Baish Wajjjo Emebsost 

FIGS 

11. Carlyle, Thomas (1796-1881) : the historian and essayist 
11 Jacl^on, Andrew (1767-1846); President of the Umted 
States m 1829 and 1833. 

11. Lmcoln, Abraham (1809—1866): President of the ITmted 
States in 1861 and 1866; assassinated 1865. 

11. Liverpool, Lord (1770-1828) : succeeded Perceval as Prime 
hlimster m June 1812; held office till 1827, when he 
gave place to Canning. 

11. Palmerston, Lord (1784-1866) ; Prime Minister 1866-1858 

and 1869-1865. 

12. Teimyson, Lord (1809-1892); his Poems, chiefly^ I/ynccH, 

appeared in 1830. He became Poet Laureate in 1850 
12. Brownmg,Kobert (1812-1889); the poet. His first publica- 
tion of any importance, Patdine, appeared in 1833. 
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12. Spencer, Herbert (1820-1903); plnlosopher His Social 
Statics appeared m 1850. 

12. Hliot, George : Mary Anno Erans (1819-1880): novcli'd; 
Perhaps the greatest thinker of her sex. AU her novels 
have a didactic purpose, though it is often very 
artistically concealed. The first of the Scenes of Clerical 
Life was published in 1857. 

12. Arnold, Matthew (1822-1888); poet ond critic. The 
Strayed Eeidlcr, his first collection of poems, appeared 
in 1849, but attracted httle notice 

1 2 ItLll, John Stuart (1800-1873) : economist and philosopher 

12. Newman, John Henry (1801—1890) : the leading spirit in the 
Oxford Movement. He is here called the elder Newman 
because liis younger brother, Francis Wilham Newman 
(1805-1897), was also a thinker and a writer, though 
his views were entirely opposed to those of John Henry 
Newman 

12. Buskin, John (1819-1900) * a great writer on social and 
Esthetic subjects. 

12 Kingsley, Charles (1819-1875) ; writer of poetry, fiction and 
essaj's on social subjects. 

12 Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1803-1882): the subject of this 
essay, a j^ulosopher, lecturer and poet He was bom at 
Boston, U.S A , but lived most of lus life at Concord 
Ho was the head of the Transcendcntahsts, whom 
Dickens pokes fun at in Martin Chuzdevnt, but ho is 
most widely known by his Representat it c Men, Enyhsh 
Traits, Conduct of Life, and Poems. Ho was a friend of 
Carlyle A vorj' fine appreciation, thouuh not nltogothor 
an enthusiastic one, is to bo found m ilotthow .VmoldV 
Addresses in America 

12 Dioscuri: Castor and Pollux, two brothers femous in 
Greek m 5 'thology, Thoj* are said to have been the sons 
of Leda'and the brothers of Chdemnestra and of the 
beautiful Helen. 

12 Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von (1749-1832): Germany’s 
greatest writer, a friend of Carlyle 

12. Scmller, Frederick (1759-1805); a great tragic poet of 
Germany 

12 “ The solo voice,” etc ; cf Arnold’s description of Emerson 
as “ a voice ” in the Addresses in America 

12 Goldsnuth, OhTCr (1728-1774) ; poet, no\ elist, pla\ I'-ngiiT, 
essayist, and friend of Dr. Jolm^son The ev-av men- 
tioned is a “ Description of Various Clubs” (IJ'or/^, 
cd P. Cunningham, III 1 58). 

12 Socrates . the Greek philospher (408-399 n c > 

12 Tullv and Cicero : the same person C.cero’s na no was 

iMarcus Tullius Cicero (lOG-43 n c ) 

13 Xenophon (430-352 Bc). the Greek imte-, author of, 

amongst other worics, the Memo-ab. .a of Soe^Us 
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13. Plato (429-347 B c.) ; the greatest of the Greek philo- 

sophical writers. 

14. Darwin, Charles Robert (1809— 1882) • the most famous 

naturalist of the nineteenth century. Celebrated above 
all for his theory of evolution 

14. “ Tlie Elder MiU ” : James SIiU (1773-1836) ; father of 

John Stuart Mill, author of a History of British India 
and of books on Philosophy and pohtical economy. A 
stnking accoimt of his somewhat cold and rigid character 
IS to be found in John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography 
14 Wordsworth, Wilham (1770-1860) : the poet. In 1843 ho 
succeeded Southey as Poet Laureate 

15. Martmeau, James (1805-1900) : an enunentUmtanan theo- 

logian and philosopher. Brother of Harriet Martmeau 

16. Burke, Edmund (1729-1797) : the greatest pohtical thinker 

m the eighteenth century. It is easy to understand that 
his closely reasoned speeches did not appeal to the 
country gentlemen of the House of Commons when 
they were dehvered, however much they may dehght 
those who read them in book form 

15. Pitt, William (1769-1806) : the statesman 

16. Fox, Cliarles James (1749-1806): Pitt’s great and some- 

what factious opponent in the House of Commons. 

16 Sheridan, Richard Bnnsley (1761-1816); the famous orator 
and writer of comedies 

16. " Ach ! wie traung,” etc ; from An Lina. Goethe’s 

Vermischte Gedichte In Werhe, ed Ench Schmidt, 
1909, 1 96. Bowring’s translation runs : 

“ Ah, what grief the song imparts 
With its letters black on white. 

That, when breathed by thee, our hearts 
Now can break and now dehght ' ” 

A more poetical version is that of W Edmonsloune 
Aytoun 

16 “Blessed Glendoveer ; a good qnnt Cf. Southey, 
Gurse of Kehama, vi 8 

17. “ One impulse,’’ etc * from Wordsworth’s poem The 

Tables Turned 

19. Calvmism ; John Calvin (1509-1564), aFrenchman by birth, 
but one whose hfe was largely connected with Switzer- 
land, and especially with Geneva (of. Mark Pattison’s 
,fine essay on Calvin at Geneva), was a great advocate 
of the doctrme of Predestanation and of the system of 
popular control m religious matters In America his 
views had great influence and are represented by writers 
like Jonathan Edwards (1703-1768) 

19. Episcopalians: those who follow the Church of England 
in behef. 
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FACi: 

19. Uiutarians : a religious bod 3 ' -n-hose menibors do not 

accept tho doctrine of tho Trinitj*. 

20. Cambridge ; a town m the state of Slassachusstts whero 

the Umversity of Harvard is situated. 

20. Cabot, J. E ■ an American man of letters who edited 
Emerson’s works. The reference is to the 3Iemoir of 
Emerson which he wrote (I 330). 

20 Dr. Holmes • Oliver Wendell Holmes (1809-1894) . 

American essayist, novelist, and poet. His best>lmown 
works are The Autocrat, The Projessor, and The Poet at 
the BreaJ.Jast Table. He wrote a book about Emerson 
in tho Amencan Men of Letters Series, in winch (p 115) 
tins passage occurs. 

20. Lowell, James Bussell (1819-1891): on American poet and 
cntic Tho words quoted occur m Ins essay on Thoreau 
{Literary Essays, I. 366) 

21 Dante (1265-1321) ; cf Plumptro’s translation of tho 

Ganzonicre, etc., especially Sonnets XXX TIT and XLV 

22 Whitman, Walt (1819-1892) : an Amencan poet, unconven- 

tional m matters of form, but of great strength and 
heauty of phrase The student will find his mescago in 
Leaves of Grass 

24. Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834) : tho poet. 

24 De Staol, Madame (1766-1817): tho witty daughter of 
Necker; she was author of Corinne and Ddphmc 
Being of hberal and romantic tendencies she was 
persecuted by Napoleon. 

24 Longfellow, Henrj* Wadsworth (1807-1882) : tho well- 
Imown Amencan poet Ho translated Dante when well 
on m hfe. 

24 Lmcoln : see p. 232 

25. Bunker Hill : tho hnes on “ Concord Eight ” beginning; 

“ By tho rude bndgo that arched tho dood. 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled. 

Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired tho shot heard round tho world ” 

25 "Not from a vain,” etc ; from “Tho Problem.” Tlie 

Imcs begm : 

“ Not from a vam or shallow thought 

TTifi awful Jove young Fhcidios brought ’* 

25 “ Tho Hhodora ” ; a poem on tho flower of tlint name 
25 "Beaut}' is tnith,” etc ; tho famous lines of Keats 
(“ Ode to a Grecian Um ”) run ; 

“ O Attic shape ' Fair attitude ' with bredo 

Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 

With forest brandies and tho trodden weed; 

Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity : cold Past oral ' 
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Wben old age Bhall this generation waste, 

Thon'shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom Ihou say’st, 

‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty ’ — ^that is ail 
Ye know on eturth, and aU ye need to know.” 

26. Eranklin, Benjamin (1706—1790): American statesman 
He was concerned m the negotiations connected with 
the American Bevolution; he also made experiments of 
importance in electrical science. As a wntcr he teaches 
worldly wisdom of a very practical land. 

JOHN GALSWORTHY 

Mb. Gaiswobthy was bom in 1867, was educated at Harrow 
and Oxford, and was duly called to the Bar in 1890. His fame 
IS chiefly tbnt of a writer of pla 3 m, though he has written good 
novels and good essays. Of his novels. The Island Pharisees 
and The Country House are perhaps the most attractive. Of 
his plays. The Silver Box, Justice, and Loycdties are the most 
powerful. Mr. Galsworthy has a message to dehver to his 
day and generation. It is more direct and clear than that 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw, though possibly the latter gams occa- 
sionally from the dramatic pomt of view by his whimsical 
uncertamty. The essay which will be found m this collection 
is an address dehvered in America. It illustrates the direct- 
ness and clearness which are the distinguishing marks of ]Mr 
Galsworthy’s style. At the same tune it supplies much matter 
for serious thought. 

n 

TAIJglKQ AS LaBQE 

PAGE 

29. The American Civil War: the straggle between the 

Northern and Southern States of America over the 
questions of slavery and State rights. It lasted from 
April 1861 to April 1865. 

30. “ Justice ” ; Mr. Galsworthy’s passion for justice is 

especially prominent in his plays. 

32 “ T^e Headmaster ” ; possibly Dr. Butler, the Head- 
master of Eiarrow. 

34 “Coified”: capped. The coif was a close-fltting white 
cap which ttie seijeants-at-law — ^a higher grade of 
barristers — used to wear as part of their uniform. 

34 “ The saying about little children ” : St. Matthew xvm. 
1, etc , runs : 

1. At the same time came the disciples unto J esus, saying, 

if^o 18 the greatest in the kingdom of heaven 7 ^ 

2. And Jesus cklled a little child unto him, and set him 

in the midst of them, 

3. And said, Venly I say unto you. Except ye be 
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converted, and become os little children, yc shnU 
not enter mto the kingdom of heaven. 

4. Whosoever therefore shall humble himself os this 
httle child, the some is the greatest m the kingdom 
of heaven 

5 And whoso shall rcrcive one such little child in my 
name receivoth mo 

6. But whoso shell offend one of these httle ones which 

behove m me, it were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and that ho were 
drowned in the depth of the sea 

7. Woe unto the world because of offences ! for it must 

needs bo that offences come; but woo to tliat man 
by whom tho offence oomoth * 

35 Goths : one of tho races tliat broke into and destroyed tho 
more civilised Roman Empire 

35 Thiergarton • a resort in Berhn whore statues are placed 

35. City of Loudon : here Mr Galsworthy is somewhat sovoro 

There are good and bad examples of the sculptor’s art 
there. 

35 Sphyns : on ancient monument in Egypt. Tlie habit of 
writmg or cutting names on statues or other monu- 
ments, though as old as tho days of ancient Rome, is on 
abidmg testimony to tho vulganty of men’s minds 

36. “ Things are not,” etc ; Mr. Galsworthy has a sly hit nt 

Longellow’s somewhat commonplace hno m tho Ptalm 
of Life 

37. The Master of Balhol : tho famous Dr. Jowott (1817-1893} 

But the stoiy has been told of other ^Masters of Colleges 

37. Mamm, Sir Hiram (6. 1840): an American enmneer. Hi.- 

name is remembered on account of tho IMaMiu gim 
Ho hved long in England and was knighted tlicre 

38. “ Vanity, vamty, all is vanity ” : Ecclesiastes i. 2. 

38 Cocktail : a drmk made of various ingredients, mvented 
in Amorico and formerly very popular there. 

38 Drj' ; without intoxicating dnnli. , 

39. Back-numbered • old-fasluonod 

39 Guj': Gu 5 ’ Fowkos On tho 5th of November m England 

it was usual to bum Guv Fawkes, the cluof agent m 
tho Gunpowder Plot of 1605, in effigy, to tho nccompani- 
mont of fireworks. 

40 Bolshoinsm : the now form of Communism invented and 

tried in Russia with such awful results 

40 viciix yeu. hterally, old game; hence somotlung that is 

out of date; old-fosluoncd 

41 Noohthic: tho later Stone Ago of maninnd, vhen stone 

implements were used. 

41. " Sprinkle,” etc : put arms away in cupboards because no 
longer wonted, and sprinkle them with moth-powder to 
keep off tho motlis ond so preserve them 
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43. Jiinkera : the young Prussians of good birth who were 
anxious for war. Here Mr. Galsworthy is alluding to 
the rather stupid pohticians in England who made the 
American Hevolukon possible, but the comparisonseems 
hardly a fair one. 

HTLAIRE BELLOC 

Mb BeIiIXJC is a Frenchman who was bom in 1870. He 
was educated at Oxford, where he distmgmshed himself, and 
smee that time he has occupied himself mainly with hterature. 
He has written on a vanety of subjects, and his books on the 
French Revolution, that on Danton and that on Robespierre, 
have attracted notice and pleased even those whom they did 
not qmte convince. Mr. Belloc is an ardent Roman Cathohe 
and shares the hopes of his co-relimonists with regard to the 
future — ^hopes which the flickering lights of the moment seem 
to encourage. In his essays he is clear and vivid. He never 

E uzzles his readers like Lord Acton or Lady Blennerhassett, and 
e has not the touch of artistic mysticism which distmguishes 
L&. Garnett. He is resolved to say somethmg tl^t t^ 
ordmary man can understand, and he says it simply and well. 
Possibly this comes &om his eiqperience €ts a lecturer. 


m 


46. Ruskin : see p. 233. 

46. “ The greatest of the French Revolutionists ” ; Danton is 
meant, though he is hardly the greatest of the French 
Revolutionists. This passage occurs m a speech made 
in the Convention on the 13th of August, 1793. 

48 East Anghan: East Angha is a general name for the 

eastern counties of England. The country there is low 
and flat and hable to be flooded. 

48. Algiers: Algeria is a French colony in HorthAfnea; hence 
the two characters described, native and French 
48. Malignant: rather a strong term for the sun m Algiers. 

48. Armadas : a reference to me Spanish Armada of 1588. 

49. Oerdagne : part of the department of the Pyr4n4es- 

Onentedes in the south of France, a mountainous 
district. 

49 Tourcarol : or Tour de Carel, a village m this part of 

France. 

IV 

Ok a Sotjxhebk Habbotjb 

52. Majorca : an island in the Mediterranean belong;ing to 
Spam. 

63. Barcelona : a busy port in the north-east of Spain. 

53 Cerdagne : see above. 
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53. Pcrigord : an ancient part of Franco m the north of 
Gujcnne 

53 Sussex : a countj' on the south coast of England, wlioro 

Sir. Belloc presumably hvcs 

53. Palma : the port of ^Tajorca 

54. Gascons: men from Gascony, a province in the soutli- 

west of France 

Si. Catalans : men from Catalonia, a protnnee on the soutli* 
east coast of Spain 

54 Normans : men from Normandy, m the north of France 
54. Frisians : men from Fnsia, a country on tlio coast of 

Europe opposite England, partly m Holland and partly 
in Germany. 

54 Bherush men : men of the Bhino country. 

55 Nave : a cathedral runs east and west, and the main part 

from the west to the point where the transepts cross 
and the chancel begins is caUed the nave. 

LOED ACTON 

Loud Actox, one of the most impressive, one might odd one 
of the most mysterious figures of the nineteenth century, was 
bom in 1S34 at Naples. He was cosmopolitan by descent, 
and was educated partly m England, partly in Germanj, 
and partly in France; he knew many languages, was always 
a deep student, and mingled when quite young ns on intcl* 
lectual equal with the ermnent men of \arious coimtncs 
Ho gradually accumulated a very large lustorical hbrnrj’ — 
now at Cambridge — and in history ho was alwoj's chiellj' 
interested throughout his hfe. He entered Parliament mS 
edited various mngazmes; ho was the intimate friend of Mr 
Gladstone and Lord Bosebeiy, and perhaps had greater mfiu* 
ence over the former than anyone else In 1 895 Lord Bosebery 
recommended liis appomtment ns Begius Professor of rilodcm 
History at Cambridge, and at Combndgo ho romamed till lus 
final illness in 1902 His works arc small in bulk, unless wo 
take account of the Cambndgo Modem Histoiy, wluch ho 
planned, but they ore -very impressi\ e No one ever, not ci on 
Gibbon, put down lus foot so dccisivelv as Lord Acton. Dr. 
Figgis has described lus manner of wntmg ns follows ; “ His 
stjle is difficult; it is epigrammatic, packed with allusions, 
digmfied, but never flowing. He has been termed ‘ a Meredith 
tmned lustonan’; but the most notable quahtics ore the 
passion for political nghtcousness that breathes in all lus 
utterances, the sense of the supremo worth of the lndl^^dtIal 
conscience, and the inahcnabic desire for hbert} alike in Cliurch 
and State.” It need hardly bo said that these qualities 
make his lectures and essays* higlily otlracti\o to thc'o who 
are not afraid of robust mental exercise Hnrdlv ai.jonc, it 
may be added, has maintained so lugli o standard througl out 
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his work. It IS practically all characterised by the naTnA 
excellences, and, it must he added, by the some bewildenng 
but dehghtful difiSculties. 


V 

The Hebat.ps oe mm! ^mroijVnoN 

FACE 

67. Jansenists : a party in the French Church which took its 
name from Comehus Jansen (1685-1638), a Dutch bishop 
of Ypres, who wrote a book on Grace and Free-will 
called Augustinus. In France the views of the party 
were defended by Amaud and by other theologians 
whose centre was the Abbey of Port Royal, where 
Pascal and other emment men hved from time to time. 
The Jansenists were condemned by the Pope in the 
famous bull Unigemtus, but they exercised great in- 
fluence in France 

67. Domat, Jean (1625-1696): an eminent French Jurist 
The fnend of Pascal. 

67. St Thomas : St. Thomas Aquinas (1226-1274), medieval 
theologian, the greatest of the schoolmen. 

67. Edict of Nantes : promulgated by Henn IV. of France in 
1698 to settle the disputes between Protestants and 
Cathohcs in his domimons. It really made the Pro- 
testants a separate power in the State, but its revocation 
in 1685 was the occasion of great loss to France, as a 
large number of industrious Frenchmen left the country. 

67. Bayle, Pierre (1647-1706): a writer of hberal tendencies 
famous for his Dictionary, which foreshadowed the 
better known Encydopcsdia. 

67. Juneu, Pierre (1637-1713): a French Protestant con- 

troversiahst, who had as an opponent the more famous 
Jacques BSmgne Bossuet (1627-1704), one of the most 
majestic preachers France has produced. 

68. Maultrot, Gabnel Nicolas (1714-1803) : French jurist and 

canonist. 

68. F6nelon, Fran 90 is de Sahgnac do la Mothe (1661-1716) • 
Archbishop of Cambrai, a theologian and a cntic of the 
government of Louis XIV., by whom he was punished. 
In rehgion he adopted the Qmetist views of the mystic 
Madame Guyon, but retracted after he was ordered to 
do so by the Pope. 

68. Fleury, AndrfiBEercule (1663-1743) : a cardmal and minister 
of Louis XV. To him France owed the provmce of 
Lorraine. 

68. Chevreuse, Charles Honord d’ Albert, Due de (1646-1712) : 
son-m-law of Colbert and governor of Guyenne, one of 
the French provmces. 

60. Bossuet, Jacques B6mgne (1627-1704) : great French 
preacher. 
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60. Dubois, Guillaume (1656-1723) : cardinal ; min.ster of 
France under the Regency of the Duo d’Orlcans. A 
man of bad character, but an intelligent statesman 
60. Montesquieu, Charles de Secondat, Baron de (1CS9-1755}: 
famous French pohticol plulosopher, outhor of the 
•widely known Espnt des loti and the Lcltres Pcrsancs 
60, Conddlao, Etienne de (1716-1780). a fomous French 
philosopher. 

60. Tinrgot," Anne Robert Jacques, Baron do I’Aulno (1721- 

1781) : French mimster of finances and economist Ho 
wished to introduce various salutary reforms suggested 
by the Physiocrats, but was only partially ollowcd to 
have his way owing to the opposition of vested interests 

61. Tocque\’ille, Alexis Charles Henri de (1805-1859) : A 

profound pohtical thinker. Author of La Dcmocralic 
en Amirtque and 1‘Ancten Rigitm ei la SSiohdion. 

81. Stotes-General : the General Assembly of Franco, composed 
of the deputies representing the nobles, the clorgj’, and 
the lower or third estate, met at irregular intcivals from 
1302 to 1614, after which it did not meet again till 1789. 
61. Voltaire, Fran 50 isM. Arouetde (1694-1778) ; o great French 
■writer of the eighteenth century. Ho attempted almost 
every form of literature mth success, and did much by 
ridicule to pave the way for reform 
63. Prolem sine matre crcaiam . ofispring produced without a 
mother. 

63, Rousseau, Jean Jacques (1712-1778): perhaps tho most 
popular -writer on pohticol science who has ever h\ ed ; 
he was born ra Geneva, but passed most of his life m 
Franco His mam doctrines con bo gathered from Lord 
Acton’s summary of them in tho pages wluch follow 
63. Hume, David (1711—1776); Scottish plulosopher, historian 
and essayist 

63, d’ijgenson. Rend Louis, Marquis (1694-1757); French 
statesman. Munster for Foreign Affairs 1744-7 
65 Lucretius (b c. 95-53 ?) : Roman poet who nourished in 
tho century before the birth of Jesus Christ 
65. Seneca ; Rom'on writer, tho tutor of tho Emperor Nero. 
He died a d 66 

65. Pascal, Blaise (1623-1662) ; French plulosopher and 
mathematician. Great opponent of tho Jesuits 
65 Leibniz, Gottfried lYilhelrn (1646-1716) : German 
plulosopher. 

65. Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim (1729-1781) ; German writer 
of plays and treatises on sesthetics. 

65. Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich (1770-1831) ; one of tho 
greatest wrman philosophers. 

65. (Tondorcet, Antome Nicolas de (1743-1794) ; a groat French 
plulosopher who perished, by his own h vnd, during the 
Roaolution. 
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Co Guizot, Francois (1787—1874) : French ■writer and states- 
man. A Protestant and the most eminent of the school 
knotm as the Doctnnaires. Fell &om power m 1848 

65. Lamennais,F6hcitdB de (1782-1854) i AFrenchpnest who 
had a stormy career and who exercised much influence 

65. Scherer, Edmond (1815-1889) : French critic and writer 

on pohtics 

66. Diderot, Denis (1713-1784) : French writer on the hberal 

side; one of the founders of the Bncydopadia; author 
of vanous unsatisfactory novels. 

66. Raynal, Guillaume, T.F (1713-1796): a Fienoh clergyman, 
but a free-thinker. A historian and philosopher. Wrote 
articles in the Encydopoedia 

66. Adam Smith (1723-1790) : the founder of the modern 
science of pohtical economy. Fubhshed the Wealth 
of NeUtonam 1776. 

66. Harrington, James (1611-1677): pohtical theonst who in 

1666 produced a famous book, the Oceana, descnbmg 
an ideal commonwealth 

67. Newcastle, Thomas Pelham-Holles, Duke of (1693-1768) : 

Prime Iilinister of England 175^6 and 1767-62 

67. North, Frederick, Earl of Guilford (1732-1792) : Prime 
hlinister of England, 1770-82 

68 Mercier de laBmere, F. F. J. H. (1720-1793): a French 
economist who belonged to the school of the Ph3^ocrats 

68 Asgill, John (1659-1738) : a forgotten and somewhat 
eccentric wnter m England who seems to have foreseen 
the system of assignats used in the French Revolution 

69. Landesgemeinde : local assembhes 

71. Helvdtius, Claude Adnen (1715-1771) : a French 
philosopher. 

71. Bolingbroke, Henry St John, Viscoimt (1678-1751) 
English pohtician, minister from 1704 to 1708 and from 
1710 to 1714 His best known work is The Patriot Kvng. 

71. Milton, John (1608-1674) : the famous poet. Here 
mtroduced, however, because of his prose tracts, such 
as the Areopagitica 

71. Wolf, Johan Chnstian (1679-1754): German philosopher 

71. Sidney, Algernon {1622-1683)* anEnghsh repubhcan who 
fought m the great Ci'vil War till he was seriously 
wounded. In the days of the Rye House Plot he was 
tried and executed His cluef work, Dtseoursea Con- 
cermng Qovemment, is an answer to those who favoured 
the Di-vme right of kings 

71. Duplessis-Momay. Phihppe do Momay, Seigneur du 
Plessis-Marly, commonly kno'wn as DupIessis-Momay 
(1549-1622) : a great man amongst the Huguenots and 
a friend of TCing Henri IV. of France 

71. Major, John (1469-1550) : a Scotch di-vine who maintamed 
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that the people were the sole source of cml power He 
was provost of St Salvator’s College at St Andrews 
1. Joneu, Pierre (1637-1713) : French Protestant theologian 
1. Alcum (733- ?S04) : a learned theologian of the Jhdcile Age^ 
who was bom at York, but passed most of his time at 
the (Tourt of Charlemagne 

72 Hooker, Richard (1634-1600): a learned theologian and 
wnter on government of the time of Queen Elizabetli. 
His great work, his Ecclcstastkal Pohti/, is famous not 
only for its matter, but for the splendid English in 
which it is written 

72 Newman, John Henry (1801—1890): Cardinal Was at 
first m the English Church and led what is known as 
the Oxford llovement Then he passed o\cr to the 
Church of Rome He was a master of a maomficont 
style at once clear and wei^ty and pathetic. The book 
here referred to is his Ee^y on the Dcidopvicnt of 
Christian Doctrine, published in 1845 Newman was 
a poet of very high order as well as a theologian 

72 Mably, Gabriel B de (1709-1785) : FrenclT writer on 
politics and history. A sociahst 

72 Morelly: an obscure but able French sociahst of the 
eighteenth centurj', author of Code dc la Eature. Ho was 
horn about 1760, and must be distinguished from the 
Abbe Morollet (1727-1819) 

72 Vico, John Baptist (16GS-1744); Italian writer on the 
philosophy of history and other subjects 

72. Giarmone, Peter (1676-1748) • Itahan lustorian. 

72 Genovesi, Antomo (1712-1769): Itahan professor of 
philosophy. 

72 Young, Arthur (1741-1820): writer on ngriculturo and 
author of a famous book, Traicls in France, vluch is 
an authority for tho condition of that country before 
1789. 

72 Leopold (1747-1792) ; was Grand Dulce of Tuscany from 
1747 to 1790, when he became tho Emperor Leopold 11 

72 Fumian, Charles Joseph, Comte ’de (1716—1782) . Governor- 

General of Lombardy when it was an Austrian pronneo 

72. Beccaria, Cresardo (173*8-1794) ; afamous writer on cnminal 
law, whose principles, more merciful than tbo=e accepted 
at tho time, had great influence tliroughout Europe 

73 Brissot, Jacques Pierre (1754—1793) : member of the 

French Convention, leader of a party laiown ns the 
Bnssotms. Guillotined 

73 ilarat, Jean Paul (1743-1793) : one of tho vilest wretches 
that ever hved ; mstigator of the massacre s of Septcrib''r 
1792 m tho French Revolution; assassinated in hit 
bath by Charlotte (kirday. 

73 ilesher, jeon (1664-1729) : a free-t^unlang and plulo- 
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Eophlcal French clergjnnan His name, however, seems 
to have been used by Voltaire and Holbach. 

73. Strauss, David Frederick (1808-1874); A German theo- 

logian whose Life of Jesus was translated by George Ehot 

MAX BEERBOHM 

Mb. Beehbobsi — ^it seems odd to use the prefix m the case 
of so well-known a character in the world of letters and art — 
belongs to a clever family. He was bom in London in 1872, 
and though he has travelled much and hves much in Italy, he 
is essentiwy a Londoner. His personahty mdeed is one of the 
influences which makes London what it is He was educated 
at Charterhouse and at Merten College, Oxford, but it can 
hardly be said that his ongmal mind owes much to Ms scholastic 
training He has made his mark in various difierent ways : 
as an artist, and especially as a caricaturist, as a dramatic 
critic, and as an essayist. He is above all things a wit, and 
he draws wittily as well as writes wittily. In a word, he is an 
institution, and recalls the famous words of Napoleon, “ Je 
ne Euis pas im homme, mais une chose.” The essay chosen 
will illustrate the gay versatility of his pen. 

VI 

PAGE _ Laughiee 

74. Bergson, Henri (&. 1859} : the famous French philosopher, 

who is mentioned here because he has written a book 
on Laughter, 

74. James, lYilham (1842-1910); a well-known American 
philosopher. Professor at Harvard Umversity. 

74. Schopenhauer, Arthur (1788-1860); the German pessi- 
mistic philosopher. 

76. “ Cracklmg of Thoms ” ; Ecclesiastes vii. 6, 6 ; 

6. It IS better to hear the rebuke of the wise, than 
for a man to hear the song of fools. 

6 For as the cracklmg of thorns under a pot, so is the 
laughter of the fool ; this also is vamty. 

78. Moore, Thomas (1779-1852): the well-known Irish poet, 
author of LaUa BooTch and the Life of Byron He is best 
remembered now by his Irish Mdodies. 

78. Rogers, Samuel (1763-1855); the banker poet; famous 
in Ms own day as the author of The Pleasure of Memory 
and Italy, but now known cMefly as the intimate and 
kindly friend of men of more origmal gemus than himself. 
78. St. James’s Place ; a quiet street leachng off St. James’s 
Street in London. 

78. Lord Thurloe (1781-1829); a minor poet, n^hew of the 
great Lord Chancellor. The name is usually spelt 
Thurlow. 
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VST Lord_ Northcliffe : vrho occupied the house nt the tune 
this essay was written He was a great newspaner own^r 
and died m 1922 ^ ^ 

SO Joluison, Samuel (1709-17S4); the great loxicoCToph'*r 
and critic. 

80. Temple Bar; the western boundary of the Citv of London 
Formerly marked by a gateway.— “ Fleet Ditch,” an old 
and very dirty streamlet which used to cross Fleet Street 
some way further east than Temple Bar. 

80 Chambers, Sir Robert (1737— 1S03) : who succeeded Black- 
stone as Vmerian Professor of Civil Law nt Oxford, 
and who in 1773 was appomted second Judeo of the 
Supreme Court in Bengal, Impey being Cluef”Justice 
82. "Babble of green fields,” etc: Shakespeare, Hinj 
Henry V. H. iii. 

84 “ High Church or Low Church ” : in the Qiurch of Encland 
there are these two parties The “High ” aro fonder of 
elaborate ritual, pa 5 'more attention to the sncramcnt«, 
and come nearer to the Church of Romo than the “ Low." 
8S. " Vmtner, not toper ” : the man who hands out the wine, 
not he who dnnks it ^ 

H. G WELLS 

Mb Weixs was bom on the 21st of September, ISCC, at 
Bromley in Kent, where his father kept a shop He lumsclf 
served m one for a time, and has drawn upon his cxpcncnccs 
in that station of life m his dehghtful stones Kxpps and itfr 
Polly. He then became an assistant master at a neighbouring 
grammar school, and some of his life there may be featured in 
the very powerful and touchmg httle book called Loie and 
Mr Lemsham He now prepared lumself bj* private studj 
for the London TJmveisity examinations, and obtained the 
degree of B Sc. with first-class honours. Ho subsonucntly 
worked as a tutor at the Cambridge Correspondence Collero, 
but he soon qmttcd educational work of this kind because he 
hod become celebrated os a writer 
Mr. Wells has achieved fame m several diScrcnt directions, 
and yet in all his various books there are traces of the same 
didactic spirit. Even in his humorous novels, such os those 
mentioned above, there is the ellort, concealed it may be, but 
still there, to teach us something Tius is more apparent in 
his senous stories, such as^nne Verontea or the yew Mach taidh, 
and m !^s anticipations of the future which have attracted mo«t 
attention. It is in these last, in boolrs hke The TP nr of the 
TCojids, or When the Sleeper Wales, that the power of his 
wonderful imagination has hod fullest ploy. If Mr. Wells has 
done nothmg else, he has made us think about the world that 
IS to be We may not agree with him, but he has made us 
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think. He surveys the progress of scientific discovery, and 
telte us in a narrative of great mmphcity and clearness what 
it is all going to mean to the ordmary man. No one else 
has performed this for us in the same way, though a good many 
other people have tried to do so. It was impossible that so 
great a world movement as the war of 1914 shomd pass without 
his explanatory comment, and Mr. Wells has had a good deal 
to say on the subject. The essay which has been prmted in 
this collection attempts to deal with the situation as we find 
it to-day. The student must not assume that LIr. Wells’ 
diagnosis is necessarily the only possible one. He must think 
on these things, and if he can detect flaws in the argument 
and work out for himself a different scheme for the future 
from that which is presented here, Mr Wells will be the first 
to congratulate him For, as we have said, hlr. Wells is above 
all things a teacher, and teachers often do good work by 
arousing a spirit of criticism and even of contradiction. 

vn 

The F110BABI.E Fothre of Makkusd 
PAGE r 

87. “ Han prosperity ” : began in China in 206 B c and lasted 
till towards the end of the second century a d. 

89. Mongols: the Asian race whose most famous sovereign 
was Gengiz Elhan m the thirteenth century. 

89. Crescendo: gradually increasmg. Used chiefly m music 
96. Hypertrophy : hter^y the enlargement of anything due 
to excessive nutrition. 

101. Dons • men who occupy positions in a umversity. Mr. 
Wells calls them bashfm; others might not think of 
them as that, but the point is immaterial. 

101. Mars : war. 

101 The chief end of education : what follows is material for 
discussion. IMany different opimons are possible, 
perhaps desirable 

104. “ And the British Empire,” etc. : the real difSculty is that 
of reconciling patriotism and all the invaluable thmgs 
that it means and has meant with a due regard to the 
“ federation of the World ” The student must approach 
that great problem in a constructive spmt, remembenng 
•above aU that what we have of the spirit of self -sacrifice 
IS not to be thrown away in exchange for a dream which 
can never be reahsed, and which is probably of less 
value than that spirit. 

1 04 “ The mihtary class ” : it may he doubted whether the 
affairs of the Bntish Empire are in the grip of the 
mihtary class: certainly that class, which does not 
deserve either of the epithets applied to it by Mr. Wells, 
would not agree that such was the case. The fact seems 
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to be that the affairs of the Empire ha% e been and are 
in the hands of a well-meaning but puzzled bureaucraci 
composed for the most part of very ordinary men, who 
take verj' ordmary views of what comes before them 
lOS “And smee at first,’’ etc : here Sir Wells would not seem 
to be right. If we wished to point to those places 
above all others in England or India where new 
thoughts are welcomed and given a fair heanng, and 
where tradition, m really important matters, counts 
for little, wo should point to the Umversities 

109 “The teacher,’’ etc : he would indeed bo foolish who 

would denj' force and importance to the influence of 
education On the other liand, it must be remembered 
that nearly all our notions regarding politics or largo 
questions in general are arrived at after we have reached 
maturity Far from dancing on the wires of their 
early education, most men do exactly the opposite 

110 "A belhgerent government,” etc.: and jet it is qmfe 

probable that they would do more harm* bj’ refusing to 
obey than bj' obejing Ei ervone knows that the one 
tlung the chairman of a troublesome meeting wishes is 
that the leader of the opposition should go array; and 
this IS what would happen if the dissatisfied citizen took 
the course suggested As for the right and dutj* to 
" judge hiB magistrate before ho oboj-s mm,” wo may bo 
quite certain that if this precept were generally followed 
no one would be able to sleep in lus bed- Wo In e in 
a world, and not in heaven ; many men are readj* to go 
wrong, and government can onlj* be earned on on cert sin 
very general prmciples The goi’cmed must bo prepared 
to take the rough with the smooth 
112 “Fortius League of Nations,” etc the student must not 
bo led to despise the daj* of small tlungs Tlio League of 
Nations in its present form has some lerj* notable 
achievements to its credit. Wiat Mr Wells seems to 
forget is that it is a very fine embodiment of the ideals 
of the world’s most distin^shcd men. They cannot 
go further just jet because tlie overage man is wliat he is 
If the aims of the League were more pretentious, the 
League would bo less efcciont than it is, because more 
widelj' separated from the thoughts and wishes of the 
people for whose benefit, and bj* whoso support, it exists 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

Ix addition to other veiy outstanding ment.", Stevenson 
will alwaj"s deserve the high praise duo to one who lies struggled 
agamst the constant worrj’ and discouragement of ill-h»^alth 
Iroin quite earlv j ears he was an invahd, and his short I’.c was 
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occupied mainly in a fi^t mth consumption He was bom 
in Edmburgh in 1850, and his father, a well-known engineer, 
destmed him at first to follow his own profession. Fate, 
however, decided otherwise. He was educated at the Edin- 
burgh Academy, and afterwards at the Edinburg Umversity, 
but in 1871 it was settled that he should go to the Bar, and he 
duly became a barrister m 1876. He did not, however 

E ractise, indeed he could not. For one reason ho had already 
egun to write, and for another the stem requirements of 
weak hesJth had already made it necessary for mm to travel. 
Some of his early journeys abroad resulted in books, and very 
dehghtful books they are. Of such may be mentioned the 
Inland Voyage, describing a canoe tour in Belmum, and the 
Travels vnth a Donkey %n lAe Gevennes He also began work as 
an essayist, and what he wrote in this way is represented by 
the famous collections, known as Vtrginxbvs paensque and 
Familtar Studies of Men and Books. Then we have his wander- 
ings in America, ms marriage, and his constant illness. But in 
1882 he made 1^ first great popular impression with Treasure 
Island This was published whilst he was hving on the 
Biviera, trying to win back health and strength. Other 
stones and o^er wandenngs followed, and ultimately he 
settled down in 1890 in Samoa, where durmg the few short 
years that remained much of his best work was done. He 
died and was buned there m December 1894. Stevenson as 
a wnter has taken his place amongst the Classics; whether 
he will remam there, who can say T He was above all things 
a man who took infimte pains, and his admirers mamtam that 
“ in by far the greater part of his mature work, the effect of 
labour and fastidious selection is lost m the fehcity of the 
result ” He is such an admirable story-teller that occasionally 
the reader may wish that he had trusted more to his own 
natural powers and less to the labours which he has himself 
descnbed. As tlungs are he belongs to the school of Pater and 
Swinburne, whereas nature seems to have intended him for 
that of Fielding Still we must not grumble, for ho was a very 
fine writer, and the vividness of his imagination has induced 
many of his readers to compare him with Scott. A certain 
boyishness makes his stones delightfully fresh and interestmg ; 
but the noble courage which made him so careless of much that 
orinary people value so highly, placed him high m the ranks 
of those who have realised their philosophical ideals in their 
daily life. 


vm 

Books whioh save Influenced SIe 

PlGB , 

113 The Editor: the editor of the British Weekly, in which 
this essay first appeared. 
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114 Mrs Scott-Siddons ; a descendant of the famous actress, 
2 I 1 S. Siddons. ' 

114 D’Artagnan : the hero of Alexandre Dumas’ novel ly-s 
Trout Mousgueiaxres. Ho reappears in the Ticotric dc 
Bragdonne. 

114 Ptlgnm's Progress: the great work of John Bun\’an 
(1628-1688). It was pubhshed in 1678. 

114 Montaigne: ^chael de Montaigne (1533-1602), author 

of the famous Essais. Their form suggested, no doubt, 
those of Lord Bacon. 

115 Whitman, Walt * seep 235 

115 Spencer, Herbert (1820-1903): the famous philosopher 

115 Caput mortuum : worthless residue 

116. Goethe : see p. 233. 

116. Lewes, Georra Henry (1817-1878): a charming wntcr, 
if a somewhat inaccurate plulosopher. Ho is known to 
fame as the lover of George Hhot. His Lt/e of Goethe is 
perhaps his best work. 

110 Werther : one of the best known works of Goethe. 

116 Schiller: seep 233. 

116 Martial (43-104) : the Bomon poet. 

116. Marcus Aurehus : the Roman Emperor who reigned from 

A.I). 161 to 180 A man of the noblest character. 

117. Wordsworth, Wilham (1770-1850) : the chief poet of 

the Romantic School. 

117. The Egoist : one of the finest novels by George Meredith 

(1828-1909). 

118 Thoreau, Henry David (1817-1862) : a somewhat self- 
conscious American writer. He ha cd much in the woods 
alone His best known book is perhaps 11 cUden Ho 
was a great advocate of the simple hfe, and practised 
what ho preached 

118. Bazhtt, William (1778-1830) : an excellent essayist and 

cntic; the fnend of Lamb. 

118. Mitford, Algernon Bertram Freeman (1837-1016) : Lord 
Redesdole. The book mentioned has great cliann 


IS 

As AxrxxnJS Ettect 

120. "Nous ne d6cnvons jamais," etc. : wo never drscnlw 
Nature bettor than when wo constrain ourselves to 
express soberly end simply the impression which it has 
made upon us' 

120 Theunet, Andr4 (1833-1907): a well-known Preach 
writer, author of many novels 

120. Revue dcs Deux Mondcs : on old-established French 
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monthly magazine of very high hteraiy quahty, 
founded in 1829. Its most famous editor was M. F. 
BrunetiSre. 

122 High Wycombe and Tnng : two places m Buckmgham- 
sbire. 

124 Fansh constable : a country pohceman. 

124 Dogbeny : the allusion is to Shakespeare, Mitch Ado about 
Nothing, in. lu : 

Dogberry : This is your charge : you shall comprehend 
all vagrom men : you are to bid any man stand in 
the prince’s name. 

Second Watch : How if a’ will not stand ? 

Dogberry : Why, then, take no note of him, hut let 
him go; and presently call the rest of the watch 
together, and thank God you are nd of a knave. 
Verges : If he will not stand when he is hidden, he is 
none of the prmce’s subjects. 

Dogberry : True, and they are to meddle with none hut 
the pnnce’s subjects. 

124. Seaboard Bohemia: Shakespeare’s Winter's Tale, Act. m 
so. m., IS headed : 

“ Bohemia. A desert country near the sea ” 

124. Flonzel and Perdita: two characters in Shakespeare’s 
Winter's Tale. 


124. “Puntan sang Psalms to hornpipes: Winter's Tale, 
IV. m. 47. 

124 “ Four-and-twenty shearers,” etc. : Winter's Tale, IV 
111. 44 


124. Autolycus : a character m Winter's Tale, 

125. Sterne ; Laurence Stems (1713-1768), a famous Enghsh 

writer of the eighteenth century. He wrote Tnstram 
Shandy and The Sentimental Journey, Cf. Chapter 
XLPV (ed. Saintsbury), in the latter. 

125. Street Arab : a poor boy who runs wild about the streets. 

126. Neddy : an old name for a donkey. 

127. Great Missenden : another village in Buckmghamshire. 
127. Sid) jove : in the open air. 

127. Jencho : when the Israelites blew their trumpets, the 
Bible tells us the walls of Jencho fell down flat. See 


Joshua vi. 20 

128 James, G. P. R. : George Payne Rainsford James (1801- 
1860), an Enghsh author who wrote a very large number 
of histoncal and other novels. His populanty, con- 
siderable in its day, has waned. 

128. Baudelaire, Charles (1821-1867) : a well-known French 
poet 

128. Asmodean : Asmodeus, a character in Le Sage’s Diable 
Botieux who takes off the roofs of the houses in Madnd 
and sees what the people are domg inside 
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128 Calipli : The Caliph Haroun al Raschid, \rho is aided by 

Giaifar. 

129 Apologue: a moral fable 

129 Hogel, Georg Wilhelm Rriedrich (1770-1831 J : tho famous 
German plulosopher. 

129 hlcCosh, James (1811-1894): a well-knovux vmter on 
philosophy irho rras for many ;rears President of 
Pnneeton Collogo, New Jereej, in the United States. 
129. Wendover : a place m Buckm^amshire. 

129. Lacuna : gap 

131. Pan : the Greek God of nature. A rustic spirit, son of 
Hermes. 

131. Siesta • middav sleep. 

131. Lilliputian; LiJliput was the country in Swift’s ffuRher’s 

Traxda where men, houses and trees were all very small 

132. Scrannel : weak and feeble. Cf. lllilton, Lyetdas, 124 : 

“ And when they hst, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw." 

134 Shandy, Walter ; father of Tristram Shandy, a character 

m Sterne’s novel of that name. 

134. "The boob I road”; perhaps J. A Symond’s iJfiuawancc 
in itefy. The names are those of men of the Renaissance 

135 “ Comeha-hke ” ; Comeha was a famous Roman matron 

daughter of Scipio Afneonus, mother of the Gracchi 
Her children, she said, were her jewels 
138 0 forlunatos agrtcdlas I Ob, happy swoins ’ (Virgil). 

138 Mr. Arch : Joseph Arch {1820-1919), a politician who 
represented the agricultural labourers and did much to 
improve their position. 


ARNOLD BENNETT 

Mb. Abnoivd BEKirnra was bom in 1807 in Staffordshire, 
amid the pcopio and the places that bo has so successfully 
attempted to moke familiar to the readers of his novels. Ho 
engaged in various occupations until 1900, after which ho 
devoted himself to htcroture. He has made a public for him- 
self, and that public is a very extensive one, and in his own 
special lino ho may fairly be said to bo without a riviJ The 
five towns, that is, the pottery districts of Staffordshire, are 
what he describes; his heroes and his heroines mostly hvc 
there Some of his stones ore connected with others l>y the 
recurrence of the same famihes, and this circumstance scorns to 
tighten the hold of Iho author upon his circle of readers 
Perhops Clayl.angar and The Old ITtias’ TaU are the best 
examples of his art that wo con suggest, though the doubt may 
be hmted in regard to the former whether a man of exactly 
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the of the hero would be the result of the forces that 
acted upon him. Mr. Bennett is a plasrcvright as well as a 
novehst, and has shown great skill m stage-craft The Great 
Adventure, an adaptation from one of his novels, was deservedly 
popular. Mr Bennett’s chief strength hes m descnphon, both 
of men and of places. He is a reahst, but his realism has just 
that touch of poetic ideahsm necessary to show the true artist. 
The note of sadness which must be present in any description 
of provmcial life, or indeed of any life, which is to be really 
convincing, is never wantmg ; it can be felt, for instance, m 
The Old Wtves^ Tale The danger which such a writer faces 
is that of wearying his readers They may get tired of the 
Five Towns and of those very ordinary people who hve there. 
This Mr. Bennett has so far avoided, and one may be qmte 
sure that he knows of it. We often wish that the Barchester 
Novels were more numerous, but we are quite sure that 
Anthony Trollope w^ wise in not wntmg more of them than 
he did. 


X 

Middle Class 

FAOIS 

139. Mudie’s : a large circulating hbrary which has subscribers 
fJl over England 

139 The Tvmea Book Club : a circulating hbrary earned on 
in connection with the Times newspaper. 

139 Smith’s bookstall : Messrs W. H Smith & Son carry on 

the bookstalls at vanous railway stations m England, 
just as Messrs Wheeler & Co. do in India. They also 
have a circulating hbrary run in connection therewith. 

139. Charing Cross * a large London railway station. 

140. The Stores : The Army and Navy Stores, a large shop 

m Victona Street, Westminster. 

140 Harrod’s : a large shop in the Brompton Road, London. 
140. Rumpelmeyer’s ; a confectioner’s in St. James’s Street, 

London, where well-to-do people go to have tea. 

140. The Royjd Academy: an annual eidubition of pictures 
which takes place at Burhngton House, Piccailly. 

140. Albemarle Street and Dover Street ; two parallel streets 
leading north from Piccadilly which are occupied chiefly 
by clubs 

140. “ Artists ” : the word is used widely here to cover anyone 
who shows special skill and taste in what he does. In 
this sense it apphes to a wnter or a sculptor or a 
pianist, as well as to a painter. 

140. Henry Harland : an American novdist who wrote The 
Cardinal’s Snuffbox, amongst other books. 

140. “ n Javt,” etc. : the French saymg is, “ R faut soufirir 
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pour ^tra belle,” which means, one has to sulTer in 
order to bo beautilul — m other words, one must take a 
lot of trouble to be so. ^Miat Harland son's is, one must 
suffer to bo the salt of the earth, the chosen few. 

141 Travellmg Saloon: an Americanism for travelhng first class 

141. Promenade deck ; the higher and pleasanter part of the 

ship, confined to first-class passengers 
141. Steerage : the third-class passengers. It really means the 
part of the slup in which the third-class passengers arc 
accommodated. 

141. Status qua : the state of things os they arc 

141. The Brushwood Boy : one of IQphng’s characters, George 

Cottar. 

142 Bloe : party- Mr. Arnold Bennett is really describing 

the upper imddle class rather than the middle class 
as a whole. 

142. Thomas Hardy : bom in 1840, poet and noi chst Hls 

most famous novels perhaps are, Under the Greenvooi 
Tree, The JSayor oj Castcrbrtdge and Tess of the 
d'Vrbert tiles. 

142 H.G. Wells: see p. 245. 

142. Halo WTuto : Wilham Halo White, author of The Auto~ 
biography of Marl; Eulherford, etc. 

142. Rudyard ^pling ; bom 1865, author of Plaxn Tales from 
the HtUs and many other stories and poems. 

142. J. M. Bamo ; bom 1860, writer of Scottish stones such 
os The Little Minister, and numerous sketches and 
plays 

142. W. W. Jacobs {1863-1922) : once a CiniI Sciwant, later a 
wnter of amusing stones, such as Many Cargoes, and 
ploys 

142 Murray Gilchnst : a novelist who wrote amongst other 
stones Damoscl Croft. 

142. Joseph Conrad (1857-1924), a novelist who has described 
life in the Far East with great power and artistic beauty. 
Almaycr’s Folly (1895) is a good csaimple of his work. 
142. Leonard Merrick: bom 1864, a novelist who Nvroto 
Conrad m Qwst of hts Youth, and other stones. 

142. George Moore (1857- , a novelist who hoo a certain 

power, though ho lias never been exnctlv popular 
Esther Waters is one of lus best known worlcs. 

143. George Meredith (1823-1909): novelist and poet Hi', 

cluef worlcs were pubhshed a good manj' j*ears ago. 
The Ordeal of Btchard FerrereJ, in 1859, Eton liarringion 
m lSiil,lthoda Flcmtngin 1865 LatorcamoBeauciia*np’a 
Career in 1875, The Egoist in 1879, and Liana of tJ.e 
Crossuxxys in 1885 Meredith is above oil a stylist, 
but one would hardly say that ho devoted much alien* 
tion to the middlo classes at any time 
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143. Heniy James (1843-1916) i an Amencan novelist of 
ability, but also somewhat wearisomely minute in the 
development of his stones. The, Amencan (1877) is 
as good an example any. 

143 Wilham Erend de Morgan : a popular novehst of the 
day. Joseph Fence (1906), It Never can Happen Again 
(1909) are specimens of his work. 

143 John Galsworthy : see p 236. 

143. John Singer Sargent: bom 1856. A popular present-day 
painter. 

143. Stendhal : the nom de phime of Henn Beyle (1783-1842), 

whose best-known novel is La Chartreuse de Parme. 

144. Horace Aimesley Vachell : bom in 1861. A novelist 

whose book mentioned here. The Hill, deals with 
Harrow School. 

145. Georges, Mademoiselle (1787—1867) : a famous French 

actress. 


E V. LUCAS 

JIr Edwabd Vebbam, Lttoas, who was bom in 1868, 
describes himself as a pubhsher’s reader, and at the same time is 
a very popular wnter and editor. He is an authonty on Lamb, 
whose works he has edited and whose life he has written. He 
is also a descriptive essayist of pleasing quahty, and a novehst 
who has found acceptance at the hands of those who sympathise 
with him in his amiable view of life. His touch is hght, and 
his imtials are often found in Punch. Perhaps London 
Lavender and Over Bemerton^s will serve as well as any of 
his numerous works to illus1a:*ate his style. One must not go 
to him for such thmgs as Mark Pattison or Sir James Fitz- 
James-Stephen or Leslie Stephen deal in — his province is a 
different one. 

XI 

A FaiEKD Off !EHB Towu 

FAGS 

146. Contents bill : the contents bill of the daily newspaper 
displayed at the railway station book-stall. 

146. Jacobs’s latest : a reference to W. W. Jacobs (sm p. 253). 

147. Varmmts: varmint is a colloquial and facetious form 

of vermin 

148. Misg Jewett: Sarah Orme Jewett: a clever Amencan 

novehst. The Country Doctor, by her, is also well known 
in En^an^ 

148. London Bndge : London Bndge Railway Station. The 
position of manager of the book-stall there would bo 
of greater importance than at a country place. 
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XII 

A Pini.osopHEB THAT Fahes 

150 Oliver Edwards : particiilors as to^ the subject of this 
essay hod best bo searched for in Boswell’s I/tJe of 
Johnson, Ed. Birkbcck Hill 

150 Pembroke College • one of the Colleges at Oscford. Dr. 
Jolmson was there 

160. Dr. Johnson : see p 245 

160. Barnard’s Inn : one of the old Inns of Cliancorv , in 
Holbom> London. It used to bo a collection of 
buildings in wluch law students, and later on lawjors 
in practice, hvcd or worked Host of it has now become 
the Mercers’ School, but the picturesque hall remains 

150 Stovenatjo ; a luUago in Hertfoi^luro 

150. Bede (G73-733):a pnest and historian of Saxon times, 
who lived most of liis life at Jarrow, m Northumberland 
His bones rest in Durham Cathedral See ius IJistorta 
Ecclcsiashca, Book II. cli. 3aii.} a poetical rendering 
vill be found in Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Sonneis, 
No x\i 

150, Butcher Row ; somo old buildings near St Clement’s 
Church, in London, long since pulled down 

150. St Clement’s : St. Clement Danes Church, in the Strand 

151. Fleet Street ; one of the great thoroughfares of London , 

now it is mostly occupied by newspaper offices 

151. Tempo • a beautiful \ale in Greece. 

151. Mull . an island on the coast of Scotland Boswell wa« 
a Scotcliman. 

151. Incense : here used for flattery. 

151 Bolt Court: a court jard off Fleet Street whero Dr 

Jolmson lived at the time 

152 Parson: clorgjTnan. 

153. Turnpike : a gateway on a road In those do\'s one 
paid a small sum for passing through, and this sum 
went to the repairs of the roa^ 

153. Mr. Burko : see p 234. 

153 Sir Joshua Roj'nolds (1723-1702) : a verv great portrait 

painter of the eighteenth centurj', and a close friend 
of Dr Jolmson 

153. ilr. Courtenay; Jolm Courtenay (173S-1S15), an Irish 
friend of Dr Jolmson, on whose character ho wrote 
a poem. Ho was a Member of Parliament. 

163 Mr. JIalono ; Anthony Molone (1700-177G) • the great 
Shakespearean editor and critic 

163 Dr Young* Edward Young (1681-1705), the author of 
the yiglt Thounh's Tlie lines referred to ore from the 
fourth night, and run * 

*' O my coevals J remnants of your«oIvc*< ' 

I’oorhunioa rums, lotfriag o’er the graiol" 
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CYRIL ARGENTINE ALINGTON 

Db. AiiENGTON, bom in 1872, was educated at Marlborough 
and at Trinity College, Oxford, where he had a distinguished 
career. He bebame Fellow of All Souls in 1896. He was a 
master at Marlborough and then at Eton. In 1908 he was 
chosen to be headmaster of Shrewsbury, and in 1917 he suc- 
ceeded Dr. L 3 ittelton as headmaster of Eton. Mr. Blowitz was 
once asked how it was that he had been so successful as a 
joumahst; he answered that perhaps it was because he had 
never tried or wished to be anything else. Mr. Almgton is 
a schoolmaster, and has at once taken up the position, though 
no one could have less assumption, of a great headmaster. 
He is the author of A Schoolmaster's Apology, pubhshed m 
1914, but what attracted the attention of the pubhc were his 
famous Shrewsbury Fables, which appeared in 1917, and were 
followed later by Eton Fables, of the same kind. The two 
examples printed here, very beautiful in themselves, will 
serve to explain the natine of his influence over boys — ^and men. 
They will also give an idea to Indian students of the ideals and 
ethics of an Enghsh pubhc school. The fact that the addresses 
were delivered in the days of the Great War gives them an 
intensity and pathos wmch will be appreciated even imder 
circumstances so different as those of an Indian College In 
“ The Recruiting Ofiice,” the work of one who is trjung to get 
volunteers for active service is very skilfully compared with 
that of him who tries to get boys to serve their Heavenly 
King — ^that is, to do what is right 

XTTT 

Tece Reobuteeng Office 

FlOB 

155. Your King; God. 

155. Shropshire : Shrewsbury is the capital of that county. 

156. “ Seventy or eighty,” etc. ; The allusion is to the Sacra- 

ment of Confirmation. When a boy (or girl) in the 
English Church reaches j'ears of discretion he is prepared 
for Confirmation, as it is called, that is, he is instructed 
in the general principles of his religion. He is then 
“ confirmed.” The bishop lays his hands on his head 
in church, and he thereupon becomes a responsible 
member of the Church of England This address was 
delivered after the ceremony of confirmation had been 
performed. 

156. The Enemy; the devil; evil generally. 

156. “ Your adversary,” etc. ; 1 Peter v. 8. 

156. “ Singing hymns,” etc, ; in the hymn-book the boys use 
there are many such hymns. For example, Symne 
Ancient and Modem, No 228. 
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15S Elishs’s servant: 2 lungs vi.: 

15 And when the sen-ant of the man of God wasnsen 
early, and gone forth, behold, an host compassed the 
citv both \nth horses and chariots And his sonant 
said unto him, Alas, my master ' how shall we do T 
1C And ho answered. Fear not ; for thev that bo with 
us are more than they that be with them. 

17 And Ehsha praj-ed, and said. Lord, I pray thee, 
open Ills ej-es, that he may see And the Lord opened 
the eyes of the young man; and he saw ■ and, behold, 
the mountain was full of horses and chariots of fire 
round about Elisha 

158. Revelation : espcciallj- in Cliaptcrs xs.i and xxii 

15S “ Greater love,” etc : St. John xv. 13 

I5S “ Thj' need,” etc. : Sir Philip Sidnev, when fatally 
wounded at the battle of Zutphen and about to drink, 
pave the water to another wounded soldier with the 
famous words, “Thy necessity is yet greater tlian 
mine ” Tliis was in 15S6 

159 “To skies that knit,” etc ; from A Shropshire Lrd, bv 
A E Housman 

159 " Onward, Chnstian Soldiers ” ; a very well-known h>-mn 


XIV 


A CoN-vnns\TiON 

ICO. Looking-up ; the time at winch the boys must bo in 
their houses 

ICO. Darwin Buildings ; v-rrious school buildings are men- 
tioned. This particular one is called after Charles 
Darwin, who was a notable scholar of Shrowsburj. 
Darwin Buildings stands obviously for science 

ICO. Shropshires: the famous regiment, the lung's Own 
Sliropslure Light Infantry. 

ICO. “And you will list," etc.; from A Shropshire Lad, by 
A. E Housman 

161. Stonewall Jackson; a great Southern General in the 
American Civil War He was Jailed in the battle of 
Chancellorsvillc, in ISC3 His nickn"mc, which lias 
parsed into history, suflicicntly attests Ins sterling 
qualities. 

161. The DulvO ; the great Duke of Wellington. 

1C2 “ Hav cn't I held them,” etc * these lines come from Jame« 
Russell Lowell's Btg^oxv Papers,^ the second senes. 
No X. It is wortli perhaps giving the whole of th" 
two verses ; 

* The Headmaster of Eton verj kindly suppl.ed mo vnth t’.is 

reference 
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“ Bat-tat-tat-tattle thru the street 
I hear the drummers makm’ not, 

An’ I set thuikm’ o’ the feet 

Thet follered once an’ now are quiet, — 

White feet ez snowdrops mnercent. 

That never knowed the paths o’ Satan, 

Whose comm’ step ther’s ears thet won’t. 

No, not hfelong, leave off awaitin’. 

Why, ham’t I held ’em on my knee f 
Didn’t I love to see ’em growm’. 

Three likely lads ez wal could bo, 

Hahnsome an’ brave an’ not tu knowin’ ? 

I set an’ look mto the blaze 
Whoso natur’, jes’ like theim, keeps chmbm’, 

Ez long’z it hves, m shmm’ ways. 

An’ half despise myself for rhymm’.” 

162. “ Let the ape,” etc. : Tenns^on, In Memoriam, CXVII : 

“ Anse and fly 

The reelmg faun, the sensual feast ; 

Move upward, workmg out the beast. 

And let the ape and tiger die ” 

162. Bishop Creighton : Mandell Creighton (1843-1001), a wise 

and witty Churchman and histonan. Bishop succes- 
sively of Peterborough and London. 

163. Edward Grey : Sir Edward Grey, now Lord Grey, who 

was Foreign Itmster at the outbreak of war. 

163. Bethmann-Hollweg : the German Chancellor who was 
responsible for the “ Scrap of Paper ” statement. 

165. “When I first went,” etc : the verses which are found 
in this essay from this point onwards to the end were 
written by Dr. Alington. 

167. “ Hang theology ” ; this was rather a common sa3nng a 
few years ago. A popular London clergyman was 
known as “ Hang Theology Rogers.” 


GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN 

Mjr. Tbevelyan is the son of Sir George Otto Trevelyan, the 
well-known author of the Life of Lord Macavlay, who was his 
uncle He belongs, therefore, to a family of scholars. He was 
educated at Harrow and at Trinity College, Cambridge, of 
which he became a Fellow, and he married the daughter of Mrs 
Humphrey Ward, who was, as all the world knows, a niece 
of Matthew Arnold Mr. Trevelyan is still young as writers 
go, for he was born in 1876, but he has made a name for him- 
self as a histonan England in the Age of W ydiffe and England 
under the Stuarts are valuable studies, but in his books on 
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Itab'an history, Garibaldrs Defence of the RtTran Rcr'dUc 
(1907), Ganbaldi and the Thousand (1909) and GarUdldi end 
the Maliruj of Italy (ISll). he broke new pround and slior-pcl 
great literan’ poorer. A Life of John Briyht followed m IPIS, 
and tho same year «aw the publication of Clto, a collrctjon 
of essays from* ■wluch the bnlhant piece of fane;' wlach is 
printed* hero is taken. Tlio student will notice the skill mf h 
which tho change in the character and aims of Napoleon i® 
hnked to tho supposed lustory of the various other nations 
Ho will also appreciate tl.o dear and confident style m winch 
tho narrative is de\'cloped, and tho dramatic cncign* of th'* 
scone at the dose Of course ilr. Tre\ eh an is n.ded by our 
Imowlodgo of tho events winch really followed the battle of 
"Waterloo, but none the less liis i^ay’is a niar\ cl of condensa- 
tion, and ho produces the neccssa^' effect with surpnsinglj 
few touches of his brush 


XV 

If Xatoleok had wox tVATrrtoo 

riGs 

169 Tlio Coni*ention of Brussels : tho supposed agreement 
wliich followed Waterloo 

169. HStol do TiUo : tho picturesque Town Hall of Brusro's 

169. Bed-coated patrician : Wclhngton. 

169 Blucher: tho Prussian commander. 

169. Tho Buonaparte of 1796 : tho Buonaparte of the da;"s of 
tho Itahan invasion, when ho first astonished Euroiio 

169. Xey : tho French Slarslial. Tlio bravest of tho bra% c, as ho 

was called Shot m 1S15 for treachery to Louis XVIIL 

170. 3Iont St Jean : Waterloo. 

170. Cinlra : an allusion to tho Convention of Cintra, ISOS, by 

which, much to tho dissnti'foction of tho I>igli*h n’t 
home, tho French, who had been* defc3*ed at Ronca 
and Vimioro, were allowed to evacuate Portiical, 

170 Mettemich; the famous Austrian Cm’ircllor who pla;cd 

such on important part in tho reocliona’y' policy of 
Europe between 1SI5 and ISIS. 

171. Borodino: the groat battle of Scplcmbor the 7th, 1S12, in 

tho Russian campaign of Napoleon 

171. Lc’pag: capital of S^ony, scene of a battle between 
hiopoleon and tho Alhes in 1S13 
171. PjTamids; tho allusions hero nro to the Egj-ptian cam- 
paign of Buonaparte in 17‘'S. Beforo tho battle of tho 
PaTamidsin that vearhc'a.din the course of an a idro'-s 
to his troop's, “ Soldiers * from tl’o su ninit of t! '-o 
Pavaraids forty centuries aro watching you ” 

171 “Xnpo’eon’s plijrsic.al condition”: an a'’u'.on to th' 

obscure internal con.p’o’nt wIecIi cau'ml t he death 
Xapo’oon a* St. He’enain l‘J21 
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171. Grouchy ; a Erench Marshal whose mistakes made Napo* 

leon’s defeat at Waterloo a certainty. 

172. Jacobin : Napoleon is the “ crowned Jacobm.” The 

^ Jacobins were the members of the Jacobin CJlub, the 

more violent of the French revolutionaries. Not that 
Napoleon was a Jacobin, but he owed his throne to the, 
Revolution, and so is spoken of as one 

173. Catholic emancipation ; the nght to hold office, which 

was granted to Roman CathohQs after a prolonged and 
violent agitation in 1829. 

173. LordByron; chosenbecauseLiberalin politics and a great 
poet of the Romantic school. He gave the latter part of 
his life to the service of the Greeks in their rebellion 
\ against the Turks, and died at khssolonghi in 1824. 

173. Napier, SirWiIhamFrancis Patrick (178^1860): was a fine 
soldier, and the author of the eloquent History of the 
Pemnsular War. He is chosen because he was something 
of a Radical as well as a fine soldier, and the generous 
, champion of every cause that he considered worthy 
He had various distingmshed brothers (who are alluded 
to on p. 176), one of whom. Sir Charles, was the well- 
known conqueror of Scmde 

173. Thistlewood, Arthur (1770-1820); leader in a plot to 
murder the ministers at a dmner in 1820. 

173. Trelawny,EdwardJohn(1792-1881): friend of Shelleyatid 
Byron. Author of The Adventures of a Younger Son 
He helped the Greeks in their War of Independence 

173. Canning: the Tory Prime Iklinister after Lord Liverpool in 
1827. He died the same year. Canning was a man of 
great abihty who, however, was somewhat mistrusted 
by the Tones, as is hinted at in the text. 

173 Anti-Jacobin ; a name for those opposed to revolutionary 
methods in pohtics The allusion is to the periodic^ 
called by that name founded by Canmng in 1797, 
which was devoted to the ridicule of any who favoured 
the French Revolution or its developments The lead- 
ing contributors were, besides Cannmg himself, Ellis, 
Hookham Frere, a good scholar, and Wilham Gifford, 
afterwards editor of the Quarterly Review. It was witty 
and successful. 

173. Shelley, Percy Bysshe : was drowned oS Spezzia in 1822, 
He was, it need hardly be said, never in prison But he 
was an ardent Radical and reformer He wrote a poem 
m 1819 called “ Song to the Men of England,” of which 
the first hnes run : 

“ Men of England, wherefore plough 
For the lords who lay ye low ? 

Wherefore weave with toil and care 
The rich robes your tyrants wear ? ” 
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Ho also in 1S21 composed liis nrcll-knOTvn *' Lines on 
heanng tho news of the death of Napo’con ” 

173 Hollam, Arthur Henry (1811-1833) nho=o death in 1833 

■was tho occasion of tho composition of Tenn\ «on s It. 
Memoriam Mentioned hero because ho avas thought 
to show marks of future eminence 

174 Grey: Earl Grey, Prime Minister in 1830, carr.cl tii" 

^at Hcform 'Biil in 1832 

174. Torquomada, Tomas do (1420-140S) : the Spani«li In* 
quisitor-Goncral 

174. Gypsy-Englishman : George Borrow (1803-1811) was an 
author who wrote books which have had w id'' populant\ . 
Ho know many languages, andonoof his works, 2/<cJ5i' 'c 
tn Spain, tolls of his ad\cnturcs when trying to intro- 
duce translations of tho Scriptures into that countrj- 

174. “ Wo must prosor\'e,” etc : Canning had said in th‘'da\'s 

of tho Holy /Mil anco that he had called tho New World 
into oxistcnco to redress tho balance of tho Old, but in 
sajnng this ho was repeating tho more prosiica’h* 
expressed opinion of Castlereagh of tho year lx>fore 

174 Field of JIars : battle-ground, ^lars was tlio God of War 

175. Murat, JoaclumithofamousMarshnl.IvingofXaplos, shot 

in 1815 Ho was a liandsome, daslung ca\ alrj* ollicor, 
brother-in-law of Napoleon. 

175, “ Westphalian ” States : Westphalia had been made a 
Idngdom by Napoleon m 1807, o\cr wiuch his brother 
Jeromo ruled for a time. 

175 Tho Act of Mediation ; the declaration of Napoleon which 

nbolishod tho independenco of many of the smaller 
Gorman States in ISOG. 

175 Princc-Bishoprics ; Cloves, Treves and Cologne, on th'' 
Rhino 

175 Code Napoldon * tho legal systcraintroducod by Napoleon, 
based largely on Roman law. 

170. Encycloptedisfs ; tho Encyclopvcixa was published in tho 
eighteenth centurv (1751-1772) at Paris under the 
direction of Alembert and Diderot. The,, were aided 
by men hko Voltaire and Rousseau, and, a« most of the 
writers hold Liberal \aows, tho Encjclopnlis's arc 
usually reckoned os forerunners of the Rc\olu<ion 
17C. Romantic JIo\ ement . the revolt ogam«t thecla'-'ral"-tj]c 
of writing wliich came in England, Franco and Gf'rma'nj 
about tho bopnningofthemnetcenth century. Inrrant e 
its leaders were Cliateaubriand and Mme do Stnol. \.1’0 
were followed by a number of eminent poet's, pl'i\. 
writers, critics and novelists, such as Lamartine, .\ de 
Vigny, Victor Hugo. Dumas, Balrae and Sainte-B‘”'ie 
170 Qiianie- Latin • tho student quarter of Pans on tl e hit 
bank of tho Seme. 
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176. Ancien rigime : the days of the Bourbons Alexis de 
Tocqueville wrote a famous book with the title rAncten 
Bigtme et la Bivolvlum, 

178 dencal and laberal forces * the Clericals in Italy were 
^ose in favour of the temporal power of the Pope, that 
is, some arrangement by which he should be head, as 
before the French Revolution, of a small state. 

178. The son of the Genoese doctor ; Mazzmi, who carried on a 

long senes of not always creditable intngues in favour 
of ItaUan umty, and died in England in 1872 

179. Josephine : Napoleon’s first wife, whom he divorced in 

order to marry the daughter of the Emperor of Austria. 
In this passage Napoleon is made to imagine himself 
starting for the Italian campaign of 1796, m which he 
gamed so much glory 

179. The Revolutionary hyxim of France : the Marseillaise. 
179. Chant du depart: hterally. Farting Song. A famous 
Chant du depart was written in 1794 to celebrate the 
fifth anniversary of the taking of the Bastille. The 
words were by Chfeier and the music by M6hul 
179. Rue de Rivoh : a great street in Pans which runs by the 
palace of the Tuilenes The palace itself was destroyed 
in the rising of the Commune m 1871. 

179. Ouvrier : workman. 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 

This poet was bom in Dubhn m 1865, but, like his great 
countrymen Burke and Goldsmith, he afterwards settled in 
London. Perhaps as good an example of his verse as can be 
wished IS The Wind among the Beeas, which appeared in 1889 
He expresses the hterary side of the Irish national movement, 
and BesponsxbUitiea (1914), which contains the famous state- 
ment, “ Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone,” may be read in 
that connection. Now we have a new Ireland to which all are 
looking with sympathy, though hardly with hope. Mr Yeats 
has also written stories and essays, and the specimen which we 
print here is a good example of his idealism Those who wish 
to enter deeper into the spirit of the Irish hterary movement 
should read Matthew Arnold’s essays on Celtic Literature, and 
then follow on with Yeats and perhaps John Milhngton Synge. 
The movement suffers from bemg an army composed chiefly 
of officers, as the pubhc to appreciate and support is and will 
bo necessarily very limited for some time to come. 

XVI 

The HAEKEsar of sehe Poets 

180. Rossetti, Dante Gabriel (1828-1882); poet and painter. He 
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belonged to the Pre-Raphaelite School, vlnch a* f er'nied 
to rescue art from the somewhat dull and convcTiJoral 
condition it had sunk to in the mid-Victonan era 

ISO “A wind-swept valley of the Apcnnine ” • SheUeyialns 
** Lines to Jano, with a Guitar ” has ; 

“ Rocked in that repose di\ me 
On the wind-swept Apennine ” 

Cf. Browning's : 

“ TThat I love best in the world 
Is a castle, precipice cncurled. 

In a gash of the wiad-gneved Apennine ” 

ISI. Earthlj’ Paradise : tlio name of one of William Jlcrris’s 
poems 

ISl. Loosen the silver cord : Eccles sii. C 

181. Jlicliaers trumpet: wlucli ushers in the lost day 

181. Wilham Moms (183i-lS96) : thosubject of this c*sr.y was 

an artist and a poot and a prominent Socialist Ho was 
educated at Marlborough and at O.vford ; but after trj'ing 
architecture and painting ho settled down as a decorator 
and manufacturer of One carpets and wall-papers and 
thohko Incidentallyheandthosowho worked with him 
did much to raise the standard of public taste in rcgatxl 
to the decoration of houses, and the word "Moms " 
used as an adjective soon denoted a special t jpo of colour 
and ornament. In printing too ho took great interest, 
and the products of the Kelmscott Press were \ cry highly 
appreciated His poems include the Defence of Gm net ere 
(1858), the Life andDcalh of Jason (lSG7)and ThcDariUj 
Paradise (1868-70), whilst amongst his prose romance-, 
are The House of the Woi/inas, The IPcff atthc World'sD^ d 
and The Story of the Sunienny Flood His socialistic 
dreams are expounded m works like The Dream of John 
Ball (1888) Morris was a breezv, many-sided man, able 
and unscl&b He and those witli him were opt to forgot 
that before a new social order IS possible a new morality 
must beintroduced. But wo owo him notliing but grati- 
tude for the efforts that ho mode, ond his impress on 
the public mind in the matters of art has been d<''*p and 
lastmg. IMulst liis friends Rossetti and Burnc Jenos 
strove to teach new ond better theories as to pnirtinp, 
Morris broadened their doctrine and showed (I’nt n'j 
sides of life must be artistic 

182. Malory, Sir Thomas ; a fifteenth-centurj* writer who 

translated the Mortc d'Arthir, and so made tl.e 
Arthurian legends popular 

182 Wagner, Richard (1S13-ISS3): a German corapeser wl o 
has made perhaps the greatest imprcss’on on Ih" tasfo 
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of the public in matters of music during the past 
seventy years His greatest operas, Tannhauser, Lohen- 
grin and the Valhyne, all deal with medieval legends 

182. Mackail, John William : an Oxford man who held an 

important post in the Education Department He wrote 
a life of William Morris in 1899 Ho was a poet also, 
and published a verse translation of Homer’s Odyssey. 

182 Alcestis : the wife of Admetus She died to save her 

husband, according to the beautiful Greek story. 

183. Rossetti, Dante Gabnel : see p 262 

183. Swinburne, Algernon Charles (1837-1909) : a great poet. 
Mary Stuart, or Marj' Queen of Scots as we commonly 
call her, formed the subject of three of his tragedies : 
Chastdard (1865), Bothwdl (1874) and Mary Stuart 
(1881). 

183 Helen : Helen of Troy ; 

183. Shelley’s nightingale : 

“ The folded roses and the violets pale 

Heard her withm their slumbers, the abyss 
Of heaven with all its planets, the dull car 
Of the zught-cradled earth , the lonelmess 

Of the circumfluous waters, — every sphere 
And every flower and beam and cloud and wave. 

And every wmd of the mute atmosphere. 

And every beast stretched m its rugg6d cave. 

And every bird lulled on its mossy bough. 

And every silver moth fresh from the grave 

Which IS its cradle— ever from below 
Aspinng like one who loves too fair, too far. 

To be consumed withm the purest glow 

Of one serene and unapproach&d star. 

As if It were a lamp of earthly hgbt. 

Unconscious, as some human lovers are. 

Itself how low, how high beyond all height 

The heaven where it would perish ' — and every form 

Hiat worshipped in the temple of the night 

Was awed mto delight, and by the charm 
Girt as with an mterminable zone. 

Whilst that sweet bird, whose music was a storm 

Of sound, shook forth the duU oblivion 
Out of their dreams ; harmony became love 
In every soul but one ” 

186. The Fall : the fall of man as related in the early chapters 
of Genesis in the Bible. 

186 Hammersmith; Moms hved for a time in this part of 
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London , ho hnd also a beautiful old manor-houso nca** 
Lcchladoon the banks of tho Thames called Kolmscott, 
188. Cross ; tho Cross of our Lord .Icsus Christ, tho sj-mbol 
of suffering 


EDMUND W. GOSSE 

Me Gosse was bom in 1S49, and is tho son of an eminent 
zoologist whose life ho has written From ISO” to 1S75 he 
was on assistant in tho British Museum, ho then parsed to 
the someuhnt humdrum duties of translator to tho Board of 
Trade In 1904 ho became Librarian to tho House of Lord®, 
and he retired in tho year 1014 In carl}’ and middle hfo lie 
was a poet, but of lato years he has de\ oted lum®elf more to tl'o 
history and criticism of literature. Ho has a light toucli and 
IS an admirablo joumahst; his histones of Engli®h htoraturo 
in particular are much brighter than those vihich students are 
usually obliged to toil at, and his \ olumcs of collected papers 
mako pleasant reading for odd half-hours Tlio CNamplo en 
in this volume maj' induce students to read more of 5Ir. Gosso's 
essaj*s They may occasionally disagree with his \crdicts — 
it IS to be hoped they will — but they will find him an agreeable 
companion, whose opinions rest on solid foundations 

XVII 

A^^>nEW LA^'o 

ricB 

189 Andrew Lang (1844-1912) : wrote many books and was 

eminent m many different walks of hlernture, for he 
was a poet, a bio^phor, an histonan, a t rnn®Jntor, and 
an authority on folk-lore Hnd he concentrated more 
ho uould doubtless have acluovcd even greater di'-tinc- 
tion than ho did There is much charm m his 
and ho was the master of a first-rate pro®e stjle Ho 
hnd, too, the gift of humour, which is d.ingcrou® a® well 
as valuable His studies u ere carried out at & t And n* w s 
and at Oxford, where ho was rccogni'od as a brilliant 
scholar. But most of his work was done in London 
His share in the famous translation of Homer broueht 
him great renown, but unfortunately joumali-m 
absorbed far too much of his time and energt 
190. Tolstoy, Leo (1S2S-1910): tho greatest Ku-=ian no\o!i®t 
and ’moralist of tho mnctecntli centurj* 

190 Colendge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834). poet and mcla- 

phj'Sician. 

190 Morton ; Merton College, Oxford, of wluch Lang na® a 
Fellow. 

190 Ariosto (1474-1533) ; an Itahan poet of the llc.mi®=a'ire 
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191 Jowett, Benjamin (1817-1893) : Master of Balliol College, 

Oxford, and translator of Plato. 

191. Cidture and Anarchy • by Matthew Arnold 

191. Friendship's Garlar ^ . by Matthew Arnold. 

192 The Eartfdy Paradise : by William Moms (see p 263) 

192. Rossetti, Dante Gabnel (1828-1882) : the pre-Raphaehte 

painter and poet 

192. Lais . short French poems, narrative or lyncal, of the 
Mddle Ages. 

192. Chansons : songs, lyncal poems. 

192 Plciade: hterally the constellation of seven stars known by 
that name Here it is used for the CTOup of seven poets : 
Bonsard, Du Bellay, Baif, Dorat, JPontlius de Thyard 
Etienne Jodelle and Bemy Belleau. These men hved 
in the time of the Renaissance, and introduced great 
changes into French poetry. The name was borrowed 
from a similar group, the Aleitandrian Pleiad of the 
third century b c. 

193. Francwde * an epic poem by Bonsard. It wasunhnished, 

and was published in 1572, a few weeks after the 
Massacre of St Bartholomew. 

193. Pascal, Blaise (1632-1662) : the famous French philosopher 

and mathematician. A great opponent of the Jesmts, 
as he showed in his Lettres Provinciales. 

194. Baudelaire, Charles (1821-1867): the famous French 

poet who wrote Flews du Mai. 

194. Gautier, Th4ophile (1811-1872) : a French poet, critic and 
novelist. His Emanx et Camies are well known. 

194. “ Homme heureux,” etc : happy man I Man to be 

envied ! He has ever loved only what is beautiful 

195. Ibsen, Henrik (1828-1906) : the great Norwegian drama 

tist. ]&s plays are popular in England. 

195. Hardy, Thomas : the greatest hvmg English novelist 
195. Dostoiefeky, Feodore (1821-1881): Russian psycho- 
logical novehst 

195. Dumas, Alexandre (1803-1870) ; the famous French 

novelist, author of Monte Cristo and countless other 
charming stones. He is called pire (father), to distin- 
guish him from his son, who wrote powerful dramas 
such as La Dame aux Camillas. 

195 R L S. : Robert Louis Stevenson. 

196. “ Yellow-skirted fays ” : hlilton, “ Hymn to the 

Nativity,” XXVI. 

196. Emerson’s “ Brahma ” : The epigram which is referred 
to begins ; 

“ If the red slayer thinks he slays, 

Or if the slam thinks he is ^am. 

They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn agam ” 
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finest prospect a Scotchman ever saw was the high* 
road to London. 

200. Lord Palmerston (1784-1865) * the great statesman, who 
died whilst he was Prime IMimster. The reference is 
to his attitude as shown m his “ Komanus sum.” But 
there is nothmg to blame in the spirit he displayed, 
rather much to praise 

200 Goldsmith, Oliver (1728—1774) : writer of poetry, essays 
and plays The lines mentioned occur in the Traveller, 
The whole passage ought, however, to be quoted ; 

“ Fir’d at the sound, my genius spreads her wmg, 

And flies where Bntam courts the Western spring; 
Where lawns crtend that scorn Arcadian pride. 

And brighter streams than fam’d Hydaspes glide 
There all around the gentlest breezes stray, 

There gentle music melts on every spray , 

Creation’s mildest charms are there combm’d, 

Extremes are only m the master’s mmd I 
Stem o’er each bosom Heason holds her state. 

With darmg aims irregularly great , 

Pride m their post, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of human kmd pass by; 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band. 

By forms unfashioq’d fresh from Nature’s hand, 

Fieree m their native hardmess of soul, 

Trae to imagm’d right, above control. 

While e’en the peasant boasts these rights to scan. 

And learns to venerate himself as man ” 

200 Ibcholet, Jules (1798-1874) • French historian. 

200 Smithfield : a market in London 

200. “ Bete humaine ” • human nature 

201. McDougall, Patrick Campbell (1806-1867) : Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh 

202. “ Mehrer des Reichs ” : one who enlarges the state 

203 Thucydides • the greatest of the Greek historians. These 

events will be found treated of in his third book The 
revolt of IMitylene took place in 428 B c and the Sicihan 
expedition in 415 b c. 

203 Machiavelli, Nicolo (1469-1627); an Itahan political writer 
whose chief work, the Prince, is mentioned here 

203 Seneca : see p 241 

204. Tenon, Jacques R.en6 • (1724r-1816) ; French writer on 
meihcme. 

204. Dufau, Pierre Armand (1795-1877) • French writer on 
pohtical economy. 

204. Foissac, Pierre ; French doctor. Author of a well-known 
book on the influence of climate upon man 

204 de Lapouge, G. Vacher de ; translator of Hseckel. 
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204. Richet, Charles R (b IS50) . French phy^jo’en?:, 

204. Tiedemann, DiCtrich (1745-1803): German piL.losnp'.'r 
and lustonan 

204. Sceck, Otto ; German historical writer 
204. Guerrini Faulus: Italian medical writer. 

204 Kellogg, Edward (1790-1838) ; Ainericen oeonoraist 

204. Starr Jordan, Da\nd (6 1851); formcrlv President of the 

Lcland Stanford Junior Gnixcrsity in America 

205. Castile • a Spanish pro\rnce 

205 “ Imraer der Ivncg versclilingt die besten ” : War alw ay-. 

devours the best. 

205 “Wo base fed,” etc : from The Son^ oj the Dead, by 
Rudyard Kiplinc 

205 Socrates; see p 253 Tliis passage comes from Plato’s 
Gorgias 

205. Ruskin: scop 233 Cf St James iv. 1-3. 

20C Bacon, Francis Lord (1561— 1C2G) : the great philo'opher 
This quotation comes from his cssav on “The True 
Greatness of Ivmgdoms and Estate* ” 

207. yEseh\lus (523-456 B c ) ♦ the great Greek tragic poet 
207. Claudian : those linos occur m CJaudian’h poem “Do Laudi 
bus Stilicoius,” Book lU Thoj ha\ o been translated • 

** ’Tis she alone who, to her bosom, take* 

Tho diff’rent nations that she captno mil os. 

In her no haughty sway tho vanquL-.hcd find. 

But all her actions shew a parent kind , 

Tho nnino of citizens tho conquered bca’’, 

.And distant people casj fetters wc''r." 

207 Weary Titan : Stihcho. 

207. Westphal, Plulipp; German historic.al writer. 

208 India • tho people of India would bo tho la*t to agren with 

tho Dean. It rather seems as though tho English had 
done Eomctlung towards creating an Indnn nation 
Whether that will pro\e on nd%antago or otl.crwi*.e to 
tho average man and woman in India re.nains to !>> seen 
20S Jusgcnthim: the law of nations based cither upon not ira* 
rights, tho agreement of those acknowledging it, or the 
command of a common superior, the Emperor 
209. diaries V. (1500-1558): tho great Emperor vho ruled 
over so largo a part of Europe 

209 Rousseau, Jean Jacques (1712-1778): th’^ great French 

political philosopher of tho eighteenth Centura*. 

209. Jena and Aucrstfidt: two battles of ISOG in vh'ch 
Kapoleon crushed the Prussians 
209. Tilsit ; tho conference of 1807 between Nnpo’eon ord the 
Czar of RiL=sia was hold there 

209 Mcnna, Congress of; held in 1814-1815 It settled th« 
future boundaries and sovereignty of th*' various s» 3 */> 
of Europe, but tho arrangement* made soon cnit.ib’ed 
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210 Enclave; literally, one piece of land enclosed within 
another, and independent of it. Here it means simply 
a de&nte piece of territory with certain boundanes. 

210. Fabian Society ; a society of Sociahsts in England 

211. “ But militarism and socialism,” etc. : students who wish 

to push their studies further here should refer to the 
works of Lord Acton and Professor Sidgwick 

212. Nietzsche, Frederick (1844—1900) • a German philosopher 

who advanced the doctnne that “ might is right 

213. “ Duas res plerasque,” etc : Gaul is much given to two 

occupations, soldiering and clever talk 
213. Madame de Stael (1766—1817): an exceedinglyclever French 
woman, the author of DdpTnne, Cormne, and a book on 
Germany, amongst other works She was the daughter 
of the fancier Necker and of Madame Necker, whom 
as a youth Gibbon had wished to marry. Madame de 
Stael’s own daughter mamed the French statesman the 
Due de Broghe 

213. The Abb6 Noel : professor in the Umversity of Louvain. 

214. Bishop Berkeley (1685-1763) : famous as a philosopher 

and also as a philanthropist. He may be said to have 
founded a system of philosophy. He was bom in Ireland, 
and becameBishop of Cloyne in 1734 His Essay towards 
a New Theory of Vtsion and Treatise concerning the 
Principles of Human Knowledge are his most famous 
books 

214 “ Last August ” ; August 1914 

214. Abraham Lincoln : see p. 232. 

215. “ St Paul’s wiUingness,” etc • see Romans ix 3 

216. “ Lowell’s Hosea Biglow ” ; James Russell Lowell (1819- 

1891) His Biglow Papers, from which this is an extract, 
were published at the tune of the controversies which 
ultimately resulted in the Civil War of 1861—1866 
216 “ A bas la patrie ” ; down with the Fatherland i 

218. Mohere, Jean Baptiste Poquelm (1622-1673) : the great 

French writer of comedies. The quotation means: 
“ Thn fnend of everyone in general is not at all my 
kind of man.” 

218 BrunetiSre, Ferdinand : seep. 260. This quotation means, 
“Neither nature nor I^ory has intended that all 
men should bo brethren.” 

218 PaulBourget; agreatFrenchnovehstbominl852. Andr6 
Cornells is perhaps one of his most characteristic stones. 

219. Mazzmi, Giuseppe : see p 262 

220 “ Those wounds heal,” etc : Shakespeare, Henry VIII , 
HI iii. 229 

220 “Breathes there,” etc : from Scott’s Lay of the Last 

220. “HI forget thee, O Jerusalem,” etc ; Psalm cxxxvii. 6. 
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GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON 

Mn CrcnsTERTON’s face and figure* nn? vrrj- in 

England at tho present day, as ho has often b«on ca-jcn' ure J- 
This, at all c\cnts, shows that he commands a certain amount 
of attention, and that tho public wishes to know what h" is hke 
He was born in 1874 in London, and educated at St Taul's 
School, tho school of Milton Later ho studied art and b-''cn’nc 
on art critic. He has, however, written cssa\-s and boolis o* 
many dilTeront lands, but tho critical spirit is seldom nb-ont. 
As a stylist Mr Cliestcrton is fond of epigram He is vein* 
earnest,' and lus didactic purpose reflects itself in his pros'* 
He seems like tlie master teaclung a class of boj-s nho will not 
understand at once what is so clear to him * Hi= liooks on 
Browning and Dickons are good cxarap’es of lus work on a 
more ambitious scale than tho essay Ho wr tes poetry a* 
well as prose, and is a frequent contributor to the nowspapem 
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SnmiciTV AKD Tolstoy 
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222 Apollo Belvodoro ; tho Belvedere is a museum at th'* 

Vatican, and tho famoas statuo of .\polIo there is m 
consequence alwaj's known ns tho Apollo Bel\ cd'’re 

223 Beating swords into plouglisharcs : Isamli ii, 1 Tor 

tho opposite SCO Joel lu. 10 
223 Phihstino* unnrti«tic, commonplace, vulgar 
223. Ibsen, Hcnnk(lS2S-100G): the great Norwcpsiidrnmat'st 
He was a realist of the deepest dje, and hi= plaj-s k avo 
ns a rule a painful, almost horrible, impression on the 
mind Good e^arapIcs are The DoH's House and Ghn''’f 
223 Maeterlinck Maurice: Bclmnn author and dr^ni’is;, 
bom in 1SG2 

223 Whitman, Walt : see p 235 

221 “ Thou art,” etc : Is.amh alv. 15, “ Venly thou art a Co'i 
that ludest Thv~elf, O God of Israel, the Saviour ’’ 

224 Solomon; the king of Israel “Solomon in all his g’ora*’', 

see St ^ratthou an. 2**. 

223 R Nisbet Bam ' an autlionty on the historj'cfNo'ihi’m 
Europe 

22G “ Turn tho cheek to the sRntcr " ; cf Lam<'*ita*.c'i'- 
lit 30 and St Lul»o m. 2'> 

220 “ The Sermon on tho Mo int ” ; words of Clinsf wl’.ch 
ore recorded m tho fifth, sixth and reventh chap t*r 
of St 3Inttliew 

227 “Bv thisF’gn they conquer” ; a jv^'rrence to t’ e \a>' on 
of Const.antire ulien lie saw the Cro's 
227 Quakers: a relig.ous sect in E 'gland found-'d In Ge o-go I'o* 
(1024-1 COO) Tl'cj arc fcwin numb' I it ’we-'h h'.*. an*! 
are oppomd to wa- and in fav o ir cf i iT’n’'C'ty cf kh 
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227. St. George : the patron saint of England He was a pnnce 
of Cappadocia who perished in the Diocletian perse- 
cution in AD 303 He is represented (as on coins) 
sla 3 nng a dragon. 

227 Nero : the cruel Emperor of Home who reigned from 

AD 54 to 68. 

227. Edward Lear ; a popular writer of hum<&ous verse. The 
Bodk^ of Nonsense, from which this extract comes, 
reached its twenty-seventh edition in 1889. 

227. “ Breaking of seals,” etc : Cf Revelations v. 

228. Christian Sociahsm : in a certain sense ChnstianSociali 

IS as old as Christianity, but the movement m 
definitely connected with the term grew up in the ea 
part of the mneteenth century Its great support 
then were men hke Kingsley and Erederick Denis 
Maurice Later it has been championed by Canon Sco 
Holland and others 

228 Neo-Fiatomsm : the philosophy represented by such m * 

as Flotinus It had its beginmngs at Alexandria 
the third century a d. 

228 Armageddon ; cf Revelations xvi 16. It is often usea 

as symbohcal of a spmtual conflict 

228. Ragnorak ; Ragnarock, “ the twihght of the Gods,” is 

where m Norse mythology Loke, the God of Evil, 
broke loose from his bonds 

229. Dr. Watts (1674-1748) a divme and hymn-wnter 

229. Moody, Dwight Lyman (1837-1899): a popular Amencan 
Evangelist 

229. Sankey, Ira David (1840-1908) ; a composer of hymns, 
who helped Dr. Moody in his missions. 

229. “The Red Sea,” etc.: two miracles recorded in the 

Old Testament 

229 “ Oriental anecdotes ” ; the records of the sayings of 

Jesus Chnst 

230 “ The sight,” etc. : see St. Luke xix. 41. Cf. xui. 34, 

and St. Matthew xxiii. 37. 

230. “ Behold an Israehte indeed, m whom there is no gmle ” . 

St John i. 47. 

231. “ Except with His finger in the sand ” : St John viii. 6 : 

“ But Jesus stooped down, and with His finger wrote 
on the ground, as though He heard them not.” 

231. Calvary : the hiU near Jerusalem on which Jesus Chnst 
was crucified 

231. "The earth gaped,” etc.; cf St. Matthew xxvii. 45, 
St Mark xv. 33 j St. Luke xxiii. 44, 45. 
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